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English Observers Find Some Things in United States 
Cotton Mills Worthy of Commendation 





Stress Labor Specialization in 


W eaving— 


Voluminous Report to International Federation 


HE current quarterly bulletin of the International Federation of 

Master Cotton Spinner’s and Manufacturer’s Associations, Man- 

chester, Eng., devotes some 90 pages, or a major portion of its 

editorial text. to a ‘Report on 1928 Journey Through U. S. A.,” 
of its general secretary, Arno S. Pearse, who was accompanied by F. Helm, 
manager of the cotton spinning and weaving mills belonging to the Calico 
Printers Association Ltd., Manchester, Eng., which report is devoted almost 
wholly to a study of various phases of cotton manufacturing in the North 
and South, and is designed to show England and other European members 
of the federation wherein the American branch of the industry excels in 
manufacturing and merchandising, and wherein it falls short of European 
standards. It was submitted to the International Cotton Committee at its 
meeting in Amsterdam, Oct. 22 last, and at that meeting H. Windfeld- 
Hansen, of the Aktieselskabet Mogensen og Dessaus Vaeverier, Odense, 
Denmark, who was engaged in cotton manufacturing in this country several 
years ago, undertook to analyze the Pearse-Helm report and to explain 
the differences between the United States and European cotton mill practice. 
The synopsis of the Pearse-Helm report as presented to the International 
Cotton Committee by Mr. Pearse, and the address of Mr. Windfeld-Hansen 
are so thoroughly explanatory of the principal features and conclusions of 
the report that they are appended herewith without attempting to analyze 
the report as a whole. 

One of the most interesting features of the report from the domestic 
standpoint is the intimate detail that Mr. Pearse obtained from some 13 
mills located in the North and South, giving machine lay-out, draft, pro- 
duction, wages, costs and a variety of other facts that most manufacturers 
would hesitate to give to their stockholders, much less to anyone else for 
publication; and in view of the fact that in the case of most of these mills 
details are given that disclose their identity it is somewhat surprising to 
learn that they were made available for world-wide publication. Unidenti- 
fied, these statistics are of no great importance, but, for those who can 
identify the mills by the descriptions given, they make certain important 
disclosures. In fairness to Mr. Pearse it must be presumed that he did 
not expect identification of the mills to be disclosed as he merely refers 
to them by number and by location in New England or the South. 


Synopsis of Pearse-Helm Report 


[N submitting his report (which had 

previously been circulated) to the 
International Cotton Committee at its 
meeting in Amsterdam, on October 22, 
Mr. Pearse said in part: 

The methods described are not in- 
tended to be applicable in each coun- 
try; it depends on the wages, the num- 
ber of available work-people, and re- 
strictions as to working hours, etc., in 
each country; the methods may be 
more applicable to certain individual 
mills than to an industry as a whole 
in any one country. Automatic ma- 


chinery of a costly nature only fulfills 
its purpose when a country is not 
hampered by trade unions which in- 
sist upon an equal or similar wage 
basis for the automatic machinery as 
for the ordinary, or restrict the num- 
ber of machines per operative. 

The American mill owner does not 
sweat his operative, but he often 
sweats his machinery by working it 
day and night. He has recognized that 
the installation of automatic machin- 
ery, etc., does not pay if one is tied 
down to 48 hours per week without 


a second shift, and the factory legis- 
lation in the various States allows this 
extra shift. 

I was assured everywhere that the 
American mill operative under the 
mass-production system is not harder 
worked than in Europe. It was made 
very that conditions in 
U. S. A., and in some other countries, 
are such that countries which 
are bound to abide by such restrictions 
must in due time lose their bread-and- 
butter trade and limit themselves to 
the making of specialties and fine 
goods which the United States and 
other countries are not likely to be 
able to make in large quantities for 
some time to come. That is the es- 
sence of the experience gained both 
by Mr. Helm and myself during our 
mill visits in U. S. A. 


clear to me 


those 


Mass Production and Unions 


You cannot cause trade unions and 
their accompanying restrictions to be 
established in the southern States, nor 
in other countries; therefore it would 
seem that the only way out of the 
difficulty is to educate the European 
trade unions to the standard of the 
American unions. If you do not suc- 
ceed in that it may mean losing the 
staple trade of the cotton industry. 
The grafting of the mass-production 
system, as carried out in U. S. A., on 
to the cotton industry is forcing the 
question of trade union reorganization 
to the fore. Mass production means 
higher wages for the worker, but a 
reduction of the number of workers; 
it further means a lowering of the 
cost of the article produced, and con- 
sequently a higher consumption. 

Mass production in the cotton in- 
dustry in the United States, and in 
Japan, is only in its infancy. Other 
mills besides those mentioned have al- 
ready introduced it, and many others 
are at the present time remodelling 
their organizations. The ring spin- 
ning machine and the automatic loom 


are the outstanding machines in the 


mass-production system of the cotton 


industry. It is no more a question of 
the skill of the operative, but of his 
quickness of movement. Mass produc- 
tion has been introduced in all the in- 
dustries that are at present remunera- 
tive, viz.: motor, 
clocks, meat packing, ete. 


chemicals, shoes, 
No other 
industry seems to pay, except certain 
specialties. The manufacture of staple 
goods, unless produced on big lines by 
labor specialization, appears to be an 
unsound investment, at least in recent 
years. 

[ have mentioned in this report two 
automatic looms, the Draper-Northrop 
and the Stafford loom; but, of course, 
there are many others in the world’s 


markets, such as the Crompton- 
Knowles automatic box looms in 
U. S. A., the Rititi loom in Switzer- 


land, the Whittaker attachment and 
the British Northrop loom in England. 
The Whittaker attachment is coming 
to the fore; it converts an ordinary 
loom into an automatic one, and is 
considerably cheaper. Other attach- 
ments of a similar kind are made on 
the Continent. I have mentioned the 
Draper and the Stafford looms merely 
because I have seen them so much in 
evidence in America. The other looms 
may be as good, or even better; but 
that is for each individual to find out. 


Specialization of Labor 

The specialization of labor neces- 
sary in introducing mass production is 
the outcome of very careful studies 
of the working conditions in all the 
departments of the mill. For this pur- 
pose the more advanced mills have em- 
ployed what they call a “time engi- 
neer” or “study man,” a man who 
watches every movement of each 
operative, and in this way finds out 
the unnecessary movements which the 
operative has accustomed himself to 
make; he finds out who are the most 
efficient operatives and reorganizes 
the distribution of labor by confining 
the work of the spinning and weaving 
to those who show the greatest alert- 
ness at their jobs, the underlying prin- 
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ciple bei I course, that each pei 


son mu only one kind of work: 


the spinner spins, the weaver weaves, 
sser importance 

sweeping, cleaning, 1s 
» the less skilled, and we 


such 
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of 
superfluous 


se of one company, whicl 
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become 
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reorganization employed 
vhile now they have only 
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that 
kinds of cloth made by 
are the same as before. The 
to this mill in alone 
amounts to one million dollars every 


2,500, hough 


machinery 


been slightly increased during 
interval; the 


thi 


Saving 
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nil] 
wages 
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in one weaving shed of 430 looms 10 
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pendix, 


and a number of 
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of 


siderable 
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the beginning, 
that 


the “time expert” made his report 1mm 


con- 
has been 


is only 


saving 
about, but that 


as it is only nine months 
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been carried 
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Low Winding Costs 
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study 
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system 


labor winding 
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cost 
less 
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ot standing who 
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all 
that it 
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ducing large quantities of the same 
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lheoretically, specialization methods 
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but the difference is only slight. That 
difference is not as evident in the 
bread and-butter cloths, and what is 
heing produced on automatic looms 
seems to satisfy the requirements of 
the la consuming markets, such as 
China and India. 
Work of Technical Experts 
[ was very much impressed with 
of the ‘technical experts 
who are being sent to the mills on 
the in countries 
chartered accountants investigate 


rge 


the system 


same basis as some 
the 
the bookkeeping and general business 
management. ‘The particulars which 
1 obtained from of these firms 
show that they had two sets of tex 
tile experts, consisting of: one gang 
head, looking after the general man- 
agement and the purchase of cotton; 
one carder; one spinner, who is also 
a winding and warping expert; one 
weaver, who is also a slashing expert; 
and organization Their 
duties are: 

(1) 
port on condition and advise repairs 


one 


one man. 


To inspect all machinery, re- 


and renewals. 

(2) To test all settings, 
twists and drafts, and recommend ad 
justments according to the adapta- 
bility of the raw cotton. 

(3) Give standards on all machines 
for best production, least breakages, 
oiling and cleaning. 

(4) Test all machinery 
pages, and trace the cause. 
Labor distribution. 

As a result of such recommendations 
various mills have been able to reduce 
loom stoppages from 1.5 per loom per 
Up 


to date the above firm has surveyed 


speeds, 


i¢ yr st p 
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; 
hour to 0.5 per loom per hour. 


»1 mills, of which only four were so- 


| 7 were solely 
of other firms, 


is, | think, testimony to the use 


the remaining 17 
on recommendations 
a oe 


Ctl 


icited ; 


fulness of the work. 
The 1 cited of 
one mill he surveved, containing 150,- 


nanager an instance 
000 ring spindles and 3,000 automatic 
looms, weaving a 60 x 54 print cloth, 
adoption of his 
mendations resulted in a saving esti 
mated at £88,000 per annum. 
mind, this figure seems incredible, and 
be taken with 
minimum 
to 


where the recom 


To my 


is probably 
dilution. 


to 
The 
able mill 
about annum. 
His fee is about £400 per week for the 
average mill, and the period of sury ey 
is about In many cases 
he found that they were using too 
good a quality of cotton, and advised 
the shorter-stapled cotton, 
which proved satisfactory. In almost 
all bobbins, 
with consequent saving in doffing and 
Che general opinion among 
mill managers whom I met is that this 


20% 


saving he 
been show in 


has any 


has been £10,000 per 


four weeks. 


use of a 


cases he advised 


larger 
winding. 


firm is doing some very good work. 
We have the evidence of the cotton 

who, after the advice 

of these specialists, increased the num 


manufacturers 


ber of looms from 10 to 28, 72-in. to 
and from 
50 for the 40-in. reed space 


1o8-in. reed looms, 
24 to 
looms, and who only pay 10% increase 
in wages; this is evidently the stand- 
ard increase in all mills which have 


adopted this multiple system. 


space 


in 


On the occasion of my former mill 
visits in 1920 I was impressed with 
the large amount of seconds which the 
\merican mills produced, but this has 
changed. In my companion’s opinion, 
Mr. Helm, who is a practical mill 
manager, there is no doubt that Amer- 
ica 1s producing some very good fab- 
on the automatic looms. Their 
seconds may be, perhaps, half or one 
per cent. more than ours. Mr. Helm 
is convinced, after his visit, that a 
wide range of high-class fancies can 
be produced on automatic looms. 

I need hardly elaborate what I have 
written in the report about psychology 
in the cotton mills; the spoken word 
is harsh, printed notices are better. 
The pick counter in the center of the 
loom acts an incentive to work. 
The team spirit is fostered, and greater 
responsibility is given to the foreman 
than in Europe. The bonus system 
is largely used. 

The Americans have devoted very 
considerable time and study to mull 
costing. The Cotton-Textile Institute 
has.a department with several experts 
on the subject, and I have given an 
extract of their latest report. 


rics 


as 
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The application of mass production 
on a large scale requires correspond- 
ing extension of the uses of cotton, 
and as costs of production are reduced 
this should not be an impossible task. 
I would impress upon you, first and 
foremost, the of cotton, 
about which I have written extensively 
in the report. I feel that our organ- 
ization could do a great deal in bring- 
ing about that cotton dress goods be- 
the 
vears, and I would suggest that each 
country takes up this question of ad- 
vertising cotton dress goods by writ- 
ing suitable articles in the press, and 
particularly through mannequin pa- 
rades in the stores of the big cities. 
Remember how artificial silk has been 
advertised by exhibitions in gradiose 
styles (Cologne, etc.) and all that 
time the cotton industry has done 
nothing to that rayon 
movement. 


renaissance 


come fashionable for next few 


counteract 


These are the salient points from 
my report which suggest themselves 
to me for special observation; the re- 
port itself requires a lengthy study. 


Windfeld-Hansen’s Analysis 


R. PEARSE’S report is, 

opinion, the most valuable book 
written for many, many years on our 
industry, and the information 
therein is such great im- 
that it will take months to 
digest it thoroughly. The informa- 
tion submitted by Mr. Pearse is so 
exact and detailed that, in my opinion, 


mv 


con- 
tained ot 


portance 


no book exists giving information as 
valuable as his report. 

May | be permitted to give a few 
details as to the development of the 
cotton industry of U.S. A.,, rather 
a historical description of the growth 
of it, which to extent will 
plain the differences between 
U. S. A. and European mill practice. 

When the industry rapidly developed 
during the latter part of the nineteenth 
in the northern States the 
greatest difficulty the manager had to 

with the question of 
and especially skilled labor. 
This caused wages to soar and made 
the running of mills often more of a 
question than a 
technical question. This led to econo- 
labor and to make the ma- 
chines and processes as foolproof as 


or 
some cx- 


great 


century 
contend was 
labor, 


labor business or 


mizing 

possible. The cost of machinery was 
great as the cost of labor, 
and that was the birth of the whole 
system now so ably described by Mr. 
Pearse in his report. U.S. A at once 
concentrated its energy on getting the 
maximum production out of 
worker, and never considered the then- 
resulting smaller production of the 
machinery or even the cost of a better 
class of raw material. 

When I arrived in U. S. A. I found 
this to be still in practice; now they 
have gone further and developed the 
production per machine as well, yet I 
hesitate to say that this has reached 
the production often found in England 
of machinery—I repeat, “machinery.” 


never so 


every 


In the spinning mill this resulted in 
the use of larger cans, and this, of 
has not slowed production, 
but the speed frames were very differ- 
ent in gauge, etc., to the European. 
Slubbers were always 12 x 6, but that 
meant a lower speed than in use on 
the regular 10 x 5!2 in Europe, and 
resulted in lower production, yet a 
saving in resulted therefrom 
at the slubber and creeling the 

Intermediates were al- 
the same result; 
ins. X 4 ins, or 


course, 


labor 
both 
x 5 with 
the roving 8 
8 ins. x 31% ins. 
English vs. American Ring Frames 

Ring spinning was totally different 
from European practice, and, I vent 
ure to the frames built in U. S. 
A. are far better constructed than the 
European. I am not talking about the 
lasting property; there the European 
ring tar the best, but 
the spinning properties were far su- 
perior to the English, and to this is 
no doubt due the fact that the scope 
of the ring frame has been wider than 
in Europe. I shall not go into many 
details, but just mention the most im- 
portant. 

The English ring frame maker built 
his machine from the point of produc- 
ing a cheap machine, narrow width, 
narrow gauge, coarse pitch change 
wheels, cheap lappets, angle of stands, 
quality of rings and spindles not as 
good as the U. S. A. The lat- 
ter points have been remedied fully by 
most English makers in the later 
vears, but in other respects they seem 
entirely to neglect vital points. Pos- 
sibly this is due to the spinner being 
unwilling to pay the extra price and 
not being aware of the fact that it 
pays him to pay an extra price and 
get a machine which infinitely 
better and him run more 
spindles per operative. 


say, 


frame was by 


frame. 


is 


enables to 
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First of all 2 ft. 9 ins. width is 
wrong from an engineering point of 
view, also two tin rollers. Twenty 
years ago U. S. A. began using tape 
drive for spindles, getting a positive 
drive, better yarn and better spinning. 
But this drive must be made right or 
it will give greater difficulties. 

Wider Gauge and Longer Traverse 

Further, narrow gauge with any 
kind of anti-ballooning device is an 
evil unspeakable. Twenty years ago 
the rapid leaving of this was notice- 
able in U. S. A., and the specifica- 
tions contained in Mr. Pearse’s report 
confirm this. The very idea of trying 
to limit the ballooning is wrong in 
every way. The yarn hits the. sepa- 
rator and leaves lint, etc., on it, and 
no matter what type is used it cannot 
give the same result as a frame with 
wide gauge and separators. They may 
have them for use when starting up, 
but immediately this is over they are 
pushed back. The thread is free from 
all interference, the traveller is kept 
free from lint and less ends come 
down. The advantages are evident to 
any spinner. More spindles can be 
looked after also, as less ends break 
and the yarn produced is better. The 
angle of the roller stands was 20 
years ago much steeper than in 
Europe; only in recent years have 
Europeans gone to 30°. In U.S.A. 
examples are found of 35° stands. 
The advantage is very evident. Dis- 
tance from nip to spindle top was 
greater, allowing bigger lifts, also 
the U. S. A. warp wind on ring bob- 
bins produces a much more even bal- 
looning and can be absolutely recom- 
mended in preference to European 
practice. 

Other Superiorities 

The infinite care taken in the mak- 
ing of rings and spindles surprised 
me; also the high polish given to the 
rings. The spindles are all of the 
self-oiling type. Considering the cum- 
bersome oiling of the usual type of 
ring spindles in Europe, the amount 
of labor taken in doing so, the num- 
ber of spindle bands slackened, result- 
ing in too softly twisted ends, loss of 
production, it seems evident that the 
U. S. A. practice is by far superior 
from the cost and quality point of 
view. 

I think in this matter the spinner 
is the one to blame, not the machine 
maker. The European machine builder 
is capable of producing the same ma- 
chine in every respect as the American 
builder, but when a new mill is con- 
structed, in nine out of ten cases here 
in Eurépe the spinner is willing to 
pay an extra price for his power plant 
in order to obtain a very low cost of 
ower, but the moment he comes to 
the question of buying spinning ma- 
hinery he will look at every penny 
er spindle he has to pay extra. In 
the case of the power plant he has 

ie guaranteed figures to go by; in 

e other case he has the uncertainty 

f obtaining all the benefit that should 

me of the greater outlay, and the 

achine builders are very often handi- 
ipped because it is a question of 
ices that keeps them back. 

Labor Union Exactions 
The chief point in the popularity 
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of the ring frame in comparison to 
the S. A. mule is lower cost of pro- 
duction and ease to run. A girl can 
learn the job in a few days; when, 
added to this, comes the fact that the 
ring frames built in U. S. A. are 
infinitely better than the European 
frame from a spinning point of view, 
the defeat of the S. A. mule can be 
readily understood. When, added to 
this, comes the difficulty of getting 
good mule spinners and piecers, and 
the great difficulty of making them 
stay for a great length of time in one 
mill, then the position can be easily 
understood. Further, to this can be 
added that the S. A. mule spinners’ 
union was one of the strongest and 
most difficult to deal with of all. ‘The 
mule spinners considered themselves 
capable of anything in the matter of 
forcing unreasonable demands and 
creating sudden strikes. You can well 
understand the mules being unpopular. 

More Twist Than in Europe 

Further, the special characteristics 
obtained in a mule-spun yarn did not 
seem of great importance in the 
trade; then, also, the advantages of 
being able to use a slightly lower 
grade of raw cotton and the use of 
the higher draft were not properly 
understood, or, rather, they were not 
of so great importance as in Europe. 

What has originally been the cause 
of the U. S. A. mills putting more 
twist in the same count of yarn, com- 
pared to European, or rather, English 
practice, I do not exactly know, but 
I imagine that this has been caused 
by the lack of labor forcing the mills 
to have more sides to a spinner, also 
by the weave sheds demanding, the 
strongest possible thread, so as to en- 
able them to run more looms per 
weaver. That is the only explanation 
[ can think of, because the loss in the 
feel and appearance of the cloth is 
great. In some cloths it may not be 
of great consequegge—for instance 
ducks and denims; but all cloths 
where the texture is lighter and the 
cloth has to be bleached, dyed and 
mercerized, the hardness will tell 
much to the detriment of the cloth. 
But the U. S. A. public has for years 
been brought up on the hard twisted 
yarn and cloth, and this counter-bal- 
ances the other points from our view. 

The standard warp twist in U.S. A. 
for 20s is 21.24, while in England 
18.00 is normal; in U. S. A., for 36s, 
28.00; and in England, 24. This must 
be taken into account in the costing, 
because it means 16% greater out 
lay to buildings, machinery, power 
and upkeep. 

I am quite aware of the fact that 
the ring frame is victorious in the 
battle with the mule also in Europe, 
but I should like to point out that 
for certain purposes you cannot ob 
tain the wonderful results in finish- 
ing with a ring yarn as is possible 
with a mule yarn. A finisher will 
always prefer a mule yarn, and so 
will the sizer, and when it comes to 
getting width and length the mule 
yarn beats ring yarn every day. Also 
this point must certainly be consid- 
ered. My experience is that a cloth 
can be made 5% lighter in weight 


with the mule yarn, yet it will 
feel as full and look more closed than 
the same cloth 5% _ heavier 
with ring yarn. Then, 
few cloths weave better and come 
out better in the finishing when using 
ring yarn. In my opinion, many 
manufacturers are apt to look at the 
costs separately, but if all the costs 
and ultimate results are compared 
then there is no doubt in my mind, 
considering the demands for quality 
and feel in Europe, that the mule is 
not beaten hollow. 


made 
again, a 


Much to Learn From U. S. A. 

I agree with Mr. Pearse that it is 
not in the spinning we have a lot to 
learn, though I must say that in the 
matter of ring spinning both machine 
builders and spinners have much to 
learn from U. S. A. Also, in another 
way, I do think we can learn a good 
deal in spinning, and that is in the 
specialization of labor, using high 
grade labor where it is required, and 
ordinary labor at cheaper 
where it can be employed without 
detriment to production and quality, 
thereby reducing costs. 


rates 


This, how 
ever, is difficult, owing to the unions 

a difficulty little known in U. S. A. 

A great deal of care and attention 
is paid to the preparatory department 
in U. S. mills, and rightly so. The 
clearing of the yarn is a very great 
factor in the U. S. mills, and all sorts 
of devices are tried to improve this, 
to catch slubs, bad piecings, thin 
places, soft twists, etc., and remark 
able results are obtained thereby. Also 
the knots tied must be weavers’ knots. 
I have used the Boyce knotter for 
four years, and can testify to its ad 
vantages. Here the American excels; 
few mills in Europe pay the attention 
to these points as they do, and no 
doubt many of the wonderful results 
obtained in the sheds are due to this 
fact. Sut it costs money to do it 
properly, and therefore we often in 
Europe pass it by. 

In the matter of winding machin- 
ery, whether it runs 1,000 or 2,000 
revs. does not make the great differ- 
ence in costs, as it simply means run 
ning more or less spindles per opera 
tive; but what does matter is the size 
of bobbin delivered to the winder to 
wind from, and there the 
is ahead by 
Europe. 

[ think that manufacturers in 
Europe are becoming fast aware that 


\merican 
leaps and bounds oi 


radical changes must be made in the 
preparatory systems, and a great many 
systems are now in use similar to the 
“Leesona” universal winding system; 
but they are, I admit, so far only the 
exceptions to the rule. But also here 
the unions often bar the way. 

The preparatory department 1s cer 
tainly one of the chief points to go 
into, and we must thank Mr. Pearse 
for pointing it out clearly. 


More to Learn in Weaving 


The report from the weave shed is 
so remarkable that it speaks for it 
self, and it is a rude awakening for 
Europe. The history of the industry 
also here plays an important part. 
Scarcity of labor, and especially of 
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skilled labor, has caused the almost 
universal adoption of the automatic 
looms, and as this was greatest in the 
South it bears out the statement that 
few non-automatic looms are found 
there. American manufacturers were 
quick to realize that it was easier to 
teach an unskilled or raw operative to 
run an automatic loom than an ordi- 
nary loom; and this, coupled with the 
fact that labor was scarce, made the 
automatic looms imperative. 

[ am in agreement as to the find- 
ings of the report regarding the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the 
automatic looms, but I would like to 
add a few points to the comparison. 
In a country where labor is cheap 
the advantages are not so great; also, 
in a country where labor is cheaper 
than in U. S. A., the cost of the in- 
itial outlay has to be taken into con- 
sideration. A mill can buy four times 
the number of ordinary looms for the 
same money required to buy automatic 
looms. 

In normal trade a smaller margin 
of profit will yield a greater profit 
to the manufacturer, and in good 
times a much greater profit will be 
earned on the common looms. If the 
automatic loom can be run day and 
night, then the question alters con- 
siderably. 

It must be taken into account, as 
the report states, that the preparatory 
processes are more expensive for the 
automatic looms; further: 

(1) That the yarn must be slightly 
better ; 

2) That the cut-looking is sligtitly 
more expensive; 

(3) That the winding charge tor 
the weft must be taken into account 
anyhow, taking the Draper loom as 
example ; 

(4) That the cloth woven must be 
staples ; 

(5) That very heavy-sized yarn is 
not exactly suitable, due to the warp- 
stop motion scraping a lot of size off. 

Take a high-pick cloth, fine count, 
the automatic loom must be a paying 
proposition; but take a low-pick cloth, 
close weft, the difference in cost is 
not of great importance. The auto- 
matic loom is a highly paying propo- 
sition the higher the wage, while a 
much to 
weave is not as good a proposition. | 
think this has to be taken into account 
when considering the automatic loom 
on this side of the water. 

Mr. Pearse mentions that all the 
automatic looms, in U.S.A. are under- 
pick looms, while Lancashire and the 


cloth that does not cost 


Continent favor the overpick because 
of the 30 picks more per minute of 
the latter: I think this is due to a 
slight misunderstanding. An automatic 
loom will not run economically at a 
higher speed than 180, whether over 
or underpick. The breakages will be 
too heavy. Also few underpick looms 
can run at a higher speed, whether 
automatic or not. 


Diversified Home Market 


The wonderful results obtained in 
the weaving room have been helped 
by organization of the selling end. 
The specialization has been helped by 
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\merican 
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this spirit can be created in Europe 
I cannot see; the unions 
ficiently | 
Scheme 
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that 
it cooperation seem to have 
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have tried 
to exploit those schemes politically— 
that is, 


are not 


yrroadminded here for 


failed here, 


cause, because t 


unions being 


the 
1 
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ie unions 


from a class point of view. 
Year after year unions have preached 
that the workers were being cheated 
of the fruits of their labor, and have 
made the workers look upon the heads 
of the mills as their opponent—as the 
people who rob them. How can this 
feeling be eradicated and the spirit of 
cooperation be replaced? | 
to sav that | 

Mr 
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am sorry 
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Talks Coordination to C. T. M. 


Wm. S. Lee Says That Is 
Chief Purpose of Mergers 


OORDINATED 
ton textile mills and selling agen- 
the 
economy, and stability were urged by 
William S. of Charlotte, N. ( 

vice-president and chief engineer ot 


mergers of cot 


& 


cies in interest of efhciency, 


Lee, 
the Duke Power Co., in an address at 
the eleventh annual dinner of the Asso 
ciation of Cotton Merchants 
of New York. The dinner was held 

the Union League Club on Dec. 14 


lextile 


is previously noted, and was the most 


largely attended in the history of the 
association. 


Manu- 


Lee 


In discussing ‘Coordinating 
Mr 
industrial 


and Sales,” also 


that 


facturing 
tated prosperity 
demands “forecasting and planning as 
the essence of modern business man 
agement.” 

“It is not the function of individuals 

departments,” he said. “It is the 
conscious cooperative work of an 
organization or of coordinated organ 
izations. It is impossible to develop 
iny successful campaign without 
working out the details that enter each 
and branch of it. 


‘In| America, a_ pioneer 


every 
country, 
wonderful natural resources, 
for the 
think 
They 
and manufacturing 
mines and water 
powers with the full confidence that 
markets either existed or would quickly 
ippear for their products. Railroads 
were projected the wilderness 
forests slaughtered and 
lumber. The miners’ 
not to sell, but 
where to find metal and separate it 
from its impurities. 


A New Order of Things 
“While this condition has existed 
until recently and almost the entire 
time in the making of America there 
Mar- 


con- 


th her 
it was not formerly necessary 
industrial captains to 
primarily in terms of market. 
built railroads 
plants, 


great 


developed 


into 
and were 
sawed into 


problem 


was how 


is now a new order of things. 


kets have become temporarily 


gested by over-production with manu 
factured goods. Sales have not always 
been coordinated with production. 

“Successful development of manu 
facturing means. careful — scientific 
handling from the raw product to the 
finished article sold to the 
consumer. 

“The the 
success of taking a raw product and 
transforming it into a finished product 


ultimate 


barometer which shows 


in the hands of the ultimate consumer 
is Net Profits. Net Profits 
described as the result 


be 


system 


may 
of a 
composing an intelligently conceived 
plan of business administration which 
effects the most profitable result with 
the smallest [ 


vested 


amount of capital in 


“In building a 


project, it 


large engineering 


is necessary for an estimate 


to be made of the quantity of work to 


t 
be done. Many construction engineers 


lav out progress curves These 


progress curves are based upon the 
work to be executed and time allowed 
for same. Each month there is plot- 
ted along these curves work actually 
done. These monthly plotted curves 
show whether the organization is 
going to complete the work on time, 
and in the that it is lagging 
behind schedule, more equipment and 
more men must be put on. 

“In all industries there should be 
made a forecast or sales estimate. The 
sale of the output of the factory for 
the yeal should be the of 
work to be done—there should be 
plotted monthly the result of sales. 
Chis will show that the output will be 
sold, or if sales are lagging, addi- 
tional effort must be made to sell, 
production curtailed, or perhaps dit- 
ferent product 
developed, for 
curves should be 


event 


amount 


or be 


must 


pre yeTeSS 


styles 
which 
made.” 
Need for Sales Forecasts 
Lee explained’ that 
curves 


new 


Mr. 


lorecasts or 


sales 
should 
be developed by sales organizations on 


progress 


the basis of their observations and the 
inquiries and suggestions which they 
receive. The result of this informa 
tion is “a synthetic idea’ or “com 
posite opinion” which should be 
changed promptly from time to time 
to meet the demands of the consum 
ing public and the requirements of 
style. 

“The coordination 
and sales means 
facts”, he said. “It further means 
work and more. work. many 
organizations see ghosts in the sales 
organization, while equally as many 


of production 


facts and more 


Too 


see ghosts in the manufacturing end. 

“For many yeas I have heard of 
excessive production of textiles, yet 
never had I seen a bale of decayed 
goods in the warehouse. The manu- 
facturer saw ghosts, the sales organ- 
ization saw ghosts and the purchasing 
public took advantage of both—goods 
were sold at slightly too low a price 
and all used by the consumer. 

‘“[ may say some things that perhaps 
you as selling organizations will not 
like. No doubt, the manufacturing 
organizations will feel the same about 
it. There are too many selling organ- 
izations ; there are too many manutfac- 
turing organizations. 


Mergers for Coordination 
“Some of these organizations should 
be merged in the interest of efficiency, 
economy and the proper handling ot 
products. Perhaps not merged as 
manufacturing plants and _ selling 
agents, but they should be coordinated 
so that the selling organization is just 
as much a part of the manufacturing 
as if it were the same company. The 
only way that each can know the dif 
ficulties and problems that enter 


he 
the 


into 
raw products to 
the sales counter is by being closely 
associated and 


from the 


goods 


able to discuss their 


problems one with the other. 
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“T do not believe that great mergers 
should be formed for the sole purpose 
of making easy profits for the organ- 
ization. I mean that they should be 
put together or closely coordinated for 
the purpose of stabilizing the indus- 
try. It is just as disastrous to the 
industry to get the price too high as 
it is to get it too low. 

“Stabilizing the textile industry is 
just the same problem as stabilizing 
any other industry. You should be 
just as careful to keep the price from 
going too high as you are to keep it 
irom going too low. It is your duty 
to put in operation such consolida- 
tions.” 

Charles Cason, vice-president of the 
Chemical National Bank, also made 
an address. S. Robert Glassford, 
president of Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Inc., 
and vice-president of the association, 
presided. Among the guests of the 
association were Edward T. Pickard, 
chief of the Textile Division, Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce; 
Walker D. Hines, president, and 
Robert Amory of Boston, Mass., vice- 
president, and George A. Sloan, secre- 
tary of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc.; H. R. Fitzgerald of Danville, 
Va., president, and William M. Mc- 
Laurine of Charlotte, N. C., secretary 
of the American Cotton Manufactur 
ers Association; Lincoln Baylies of 
Boston, Mass., president, and Russell 
T. Fisher of Boston, Mass., secretary 
ot the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers ; and Dana T. Ackerly. 

The committee in 
dinner included Robert T. Stevens of 
i. ¥. chairman, 
Thomas \WV. Slocum of Minot, Hooper 
& Co., and Donald B. Stewart of 
Ridley Watts & Co. 


charge of the 


Stevens & Co., 


Silk Weavers’ Association 
Paterson Urges Mergers 

The Broad Silk Commission Manu- 
facturers’ Association held a meeting 
at their headquarters in Paterson last 
week and discussed evils besetting 
their industry. They received favor- 
ably a suggestion from Abraham 
Iriedman, financial secretary, that a 
plan be worked out whereby groups 
of four, five or more merge into single 
units. 


in 


Mr. Friedman reported that there 
were several applications for the 
position of manager of the associa 
tion and that a decision would prob- 
ably be made shortly. A man capable 
of working out the proposed merge 
plan will be selected. : 

There are now about 100 members 
in the organization, which was formed 
five weeks ago, with a total of 1,500 
looms. It is estimated there are a 
total of 250 commission weavers in 
the city with 4,000 looms. A drive 
will be made to enroll all. 

Officers of the association are: 
Israel Reines, Welop Silk Co., presi- 
dent; Morris Flum, B. & F. Silk Co.., 
vice-president; Alex Fisher, Fisher 
Silk Co., treasurer; Abraham Fried 
man, Friedman Silk Co., financial 
secretary: Louis Friedman, Freyer 
Silk Co., recording secretary. 





Dyers’ and Finishers’ Division of S. T. A. 


Holds 


Meeting on Yarn Preparation 


HE Dyers, Bleachers, Finish- 

ers, and Mercerizers Division, 

youngest of the specialized di- 

visions of the Southern Textile 
\ssociation, held an interesting meet- 
ng at the Poinsett Hotel in Green- 
ville, S. C., on the afternoon and 
vening of Dec. 15. Five papers on 
echnical subjects were presented af- 
er the division gathered for luncheon 
ind then the members, dividing into 
rroups, held discussion sessions which 
isted most of the afternoon. A din- 
ier, followed by an _ entertainment 
program which showed that local 
‘ommittees had worked to good pur- 
pose, brought the division meeting to 

close. 

Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte, N. C., 
general chairman of the division, was 
given a rising vote of thanks by the 
members on motion of B. F. Mitchell, 
Mt. Holly, N. C. J. M. Gregg, Char- 
otte, N. C., whose resignation as sec- 
retary of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation has been announced after more 
han two years in its service, was also 
iccorded a rising vote of thanks by 
he division for his work on their be- 
half. 

Cari R Harris, Cooleemee, N. C., 
president of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, was a guest at the division 
meeting. A number of executive offi- 
cers of textile plants near Greenville 
attended the dinner Saturday night, 
and were introduced with other guests 
to the members. These guests in- 
cluded: Arthur H. Cottingham, gen- 
eral manager, Victor-Monaghan Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Clifford B. Hayes, 
general superintendent, Lyman (S. 
C.) Division, Pacific Mills; A. F. 
Macintyre, agent and superintendent, 
Appleton Co., Anderson, S. C.; James 

Chapman, Jr., vice president and 
superintendent, Inman (S. C.) Mills; 
Edwin Howard, southern agent, Fales 
& Jenks Machine Co., Greenville, 
5. C.; Carl T. Tourtellotte, general 


manager, Renfew plant, Brandon 
‘orp., Greenville, S. C.; Howard Re- 
elle, manager, Piedmont Print 


Works, Taylors, S. C.; E. M. Terry- 

‘rry, southern agent, Howard Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga, and A. R. 
hompson. 


Single and Double Boiling 


General Chairman Haddock, who 
resided over the meeting after 
ncheon, told the members that Harry 
\. Ormand, assistant superintendent, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 

s ill and could not be present to 
read his paper on “Single and Double 
iling for Cotton Piece Bleaching.” 
e chairman introduced Richard W. 
rington, superintendent, Union 
ichery, who read Mr. Ormand’s 
paper, which follows in part: 


bo > HD 





Five Authorities Read Papers 


on 


“As to the methods of preparing 
and boiling cotton piece goods, I wish 
to mention three. First, the single 
boil, which consists of a preparatory 
treatment followed by a kier boil, the 
preparatory treatment consisting of 
wetting the goods out through warm 


water, steeping, washing, gray-sour 





Paul F. Haddock, Chairman of Dyers, 
Bleachers, Finishers and Mercerizers 
Division of Southern Textile Associa- 
tion 


and wash. In some cases, the steep 
covers a period of 24 hours, while in 
others a shorter time, possibly half a 
day. In most cases the acid in the 
gray-sour is allowed to act on the 
cloth from six to 12 minutes. The 
second process consists of the same 
operation as I have just mentioned, 
except that a double boil in caustic 
soda is given the goods. The third 
method is a lime and soda ash boil. 
You will note that both the second 
and third methods mentioned involve 
a double boil, while the first method 
employs only one boil. 


“Now as to the advantages of the 
first method—that is, the single boil— 
less equipment is required, as no oper- 
ations are repeated. You obtain a 
saving of time under certain condi- 
tions—this amounting to a day—a 
saving of labor, and saving of steam. 
These savings result in lower costs. 

“Some idea might be had as to the 
results of a single boil by the loss in 
weight of the goods during the vari- 
ous steps as compared to a double boil. 
We took several two-yard samples 
each of 38-in., 68x72, 4.75 print cloth, 
37-in., 128x68, 4.35 carded broadcloth 
and 6 oz. duck, weighed these samples 
in the gray, and then weighed them 
as they came out of the various oper- 
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Banquet 


ations, these samples of course being 
dried before being weighed. After 
starching, -washing, gray-sour and 
washing, these samples lost in weight 
as follows: Print cloth, 6.25%: 
broadcloth, 5.5%: duck, 2.7%. I 
might here add that we believe these 
samples would have shown a greater 
loss than the above had this same test 
been made in the summer time. After 
boiling the goods, the print cloth had 
lost a total weight of 13.9%, broad 
cloth 15%, and duck 11.35% In 
other words, a good portion of the 
size was removed bv steeping and 
gray-sour, but the bigger portion was 
removed during the boil. You will 
note there is scarcely anv weight lost 
boil, that is, in the treat- 
ment chemic opera- 
tion. In the case of the print cloth, 
this amounted to .4%: broadcloth, 
6% ; and duck, 1.2%. We also double 
boiled samples of print cloth, broad- 
cloth, and duck. After boiling twice, 
these samples showed a loss in weight 
Print cloth. 13.9, which 
was the same as shown by the single 
boil. The broadcloth showed a loss 
of 15.6% or only .6% more than was 
single boil. The 
duck, however, showed a loss of 
11.68% or 1.5% more than the same 
fabric showed after the single boil. 

“We want to call your attention to 
the loss in weight of the 6 oz. duck 
after the first boil, and the loss in 
weight of this same fabric after the 
You will recall that this 
fabric lost 1.5% additional weight 
when boiled a time. The 
print cloth did not show any addi- 
tional loss after the boil. 
These figures are well in line with 
our experience on this point. That 
is, on medium weight fabrics, the 
single boil is quite sufficient but when 
handling heavy fabrics, as 6, 7, and 
8 oz. duck, the second short boil gives 
better results 


after the 


with bleaching 


as follows: 


the case after a 


second boil. 
second 


second 


“As to the advantages of the grav 
sour, I want to state that in a number 
of cases where the gray sour was 
omitted, I have noticed that the color 
of the goods so processed did not show 
the clear, clean, white color as com- 
pared to the same goods which were 
gray soured. Also, I have noticed 
that even when goods are de-sized by 
means of some malt extract, and then 
the gray sour omitted, that the goods 
are not as clean and clear as usual. 


“On some occasions after a single 
boil, I have seen stains which were 
caused by the kier liquor depositing 
on the goods certain colored matter. 
This trouble seems to be more pro- 
nounced in the winter time. On this 
account, we think this trouble is 


caused by washing the goods while 


in the kier with cold water, imme- 
diately after the boil.” 


Commenting on Mr. Ormand’s 


paper and the interesting comparative 
loss in weight figures from single and 
double boil shown by the author’s test, 
Mr. Arrington said that it was his 
impression that gray goods lost more 





Carl R. Harris, President of Southern 
Textile Association, Who Spoke at Ban- 
quet of Dyers and Finishers Division 


weight now than formerly in the fin- 
ishing operations, due possibly to 
carrying more sizing than they did a 
few years ago. He said he would 
like to impressions of other 
bleachers on this point. 


have 


Mercerizing and Cotton Oils 

Mr. Haddock presented next W. R. 
Wells, superintendent, the Elmore 
Co., Spindale, N. C., who read a 
thoughtful paper on “Mercerizing 
Yarns With and Without the Pres- 
ence of Cotton Oils and Waxes.” 
Before taking up his subject, Mr. 
Wells said it would be necessary to 
consider the uses to which the treated 
yarns were to be put and that they 
might be divided into (1) varns to be 
mercerized natural for the knitting 
trade, (2) to be mercerized and 
bleached, and (3) to be mercerized 
and dyed. 

“For yarns in the first class, those 
that are to be mercerized for the knit- 
ting trade,’ Mr. Wells said, “it is 
generally concluded that the treated 
yarns should have as nearly as pos- 
sible the softness of the gray yarn. 
In mercerizing yarns of this class, it 
is not necessary to remove all the oils 
and waxes, but the yarn is given a 
short boil of from three to twelve 
minutes to soften the oils and waxes 
and permit penetration. It is the gen- 
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eral belief that with the oils and waxes 
the mercerized yarn has 
luster than when they are 
However, that has 
boiled out can be re 
softened after mercerizing with oils 
that are suitable for this purpose and 
of which 
ket. 


‘Why remove the oils and waxes and 


j 


removed yarn 


been thoroughly 


there are many on the mar 


Some one will ask the question, 
replace with expensive softening 
agents if you can mercerize without 
?? Lack of penetration in 
cause uneven mercerization, 

spots usually consist of 
secretions or 


removing 
spots W ill 
] 


and tnese 


from insect 
oil from the spinning mill, 
ily tl oils 


necessarily the natural 
Some mer- 


ixes in the cotton. 
ire using penetration com- 
pounds to insure thorough pentration 
of the varn in the short boil and some 
a little longer boil to over 


are 2iving 


come these difficulties. In the writer’s 


opinion, it 1S more 


Satistactory to 


lengthen the boil 


to insure the pene 
tration. It is being done by some very 
ssful 


“Roy 


bleached one operation following the 


ucce mercerizers. 


varns to be mercerized and 
other, from the writer’s experience, 
it Is necessary thoroughly to boil 
mercerizing 

The 
reason for saying, before mercerizing, 
boil 
good bottom for mercerizing in that 
left nothing harmful in the 
nature of matter to be ‘set’ 
the 


been 


either before or afte 


preferably before mercerizing. 


is because a thorough gives a 
there is 
coloring 
with mercerizing. It 
has 
ence that on cotton varns, which have 
boiled out 


the bleach is 


process of 
found from actual experi- 
thoroughly 


been previous 


to mercerizing, done 

with less materials and time, and with 

a more permanent white than 
the 

From another viewpoint of quality, 

it has found that the f 

the ind waxes removed previous 


to the chlorine bleach, 


varns 


boiled after mercerizing process. 


been more of 


the less danger 


of damaging .the fiber from over- 


bleaching, as over-bleaching is 
the 


and waxes which should 


very 


often caused by effort to whiten 


the oils have 


been removed in boil-out 
heretore, bleached cotton, be 

the and 
be removed to get this 
pure cellulose, and 


thorough boil-off 


the opera- 


tion 


ing a pure cellulose, oils 


waxes musi 


this is done by a 


for the first opera 


tion. 


“lor yarns mercerized and dved, 


one operation following the other, a 
thorough boil-out has been found to 
ore satisfactorily employed in the 

ons of for 
the 
placed 


warp 


dveing, also 


even 
of shade It has been 
’s experience, that if he 
1 


of machine load of 


mercerized varn, which had had only 


boil. 


load of 


a short and the other half of 
mercerized 
yarn, which had had a thorough boil- 
out, the took 


the dye much faster and of deeper 


machine skein 


skein mercerized yarn 
shade than the warp mercerized yarn. 
Some may say that the mercerization 
had something to do with this differ- 
ence, the 
the 


but this is fact, as 


with 


not a 


mercerization was made 
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caustic soda with 
other conditions the same. In a great 
many instances, yarns are mercerized 
before dyeing to save on the amount 
of dyestuff to be used as it takes from 
one-third to one-fourth less dyestuff 
to dye mercerized cotton. Therefore, 

thorough boil-out gives better 
depth of shade, it must be concluded 
that the oils and waxes should be re- 
moved in this operation when yarns 
are to be dyed after being mercer- 


ized.” 


same degree of 


ion 


Colors for Package Dyeing 
\iter Mr. Wells 
General Chairman Haddock _intro- 
duced J. I. White, National Aniline 
& Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
spoke on 


read his paper, 


who 
“Preparation, Dyeing and 
Developing Colors in Package Dye- 
ing.” After defining package dyeing 
of yarns and mentioning advantages 
of the method, Mr. White said: 

“It is important that the yarn be 
properly wound, as a tightly 
wound package offers too much resist- 


too 


while one 
loosely wound may cause channelling. 
Whether to boil-out or not to boil-out 
on all 
dvers do not agree, since we find both 
methods used. Omitting the boil-out 
saves a lot of time, but possibly does 
not 


ance, causing blow-outs, 


seems to be a subject which 


give as bright dveings as if the 
varn was thoroughly On 
shades, 
be of as much 
importance as getting out production. 


scoured. 
hand, with 
brightness would not 


the other many 


“Colors and chemicals used should 
be entirely free from insoluble matter, 
which will filter out the surface 
of the packages, and the water sup- 
ply should also be clear, and soft for 
the best results. Direct 
used extensively and in combinations 
should exhaust at approximately the 
As a rule, they give very 


on 


colors are 


same speed. 
little trouble. 


are also used suc 
al- 
in some instances being rather 
dificult to dye evenly in light shades 
and in 


“The vat colors 
cessfully and give good results, 


though, 


combinations, fre- 


exhaustion. 


glue is 


quently used to slow up 


“It is possible to dye some: of these 
without first them. 
One half the necessary caustic with 


colors reducing 


one-half per 


is circulated 


about cent. of a pene- 
for 15 minutes at 
the dyeing temperature, after which 
the remaining the and 

sulphide are added to 
the machine running five minutes each 
way. The hydro is then added and 
continued 45 This 
method is possibly interesting 
than practical might not work 
on all types of machines and yarn. It 
fairly 


trant 
caustic, color 


some sodium 


dveing minutes. 
more 
and 
Lives results 


good 


on a one 
the shade 
is a trifle weaker and duller than a 
normal dveing 


pound machine, although 


“Large quantities of sulphur colors 
are used for the duller shades. One 
difficulty with some of the brighter 
this the dulling 
which takes place, caused by the ac- 
tion of the sulphide of iron. 


colors of class is 


“We have recently tested crystal 


sulphide against a good quality fused 
sulphide, finding we get much brighter 
dyeings with the crystals, indicating 
that perhaps the dulling is caused by 
insoluble matter present in the fused 
sulphide. Brighter dyeings are also 
obtained with sulphur bordeaux, 
greens and blues if the yarn is dyed 
in the cooling bath, that is, after the 
salt has been added at 200° F. The 
steam is cut off for the remainder of 
the dyeing period and dyeing may be 
done at 160° F., for the whole time. 

“Developed colors and naphtols are 
also dyed successfully by the package 
method and are used in considerable 
quantities when fast and bright shades 
are desired.” 


Yarn Preparation for Vat Dyeing 
W. R. Ivey of E. I. DuPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Charlotte, N. C., next 
presented a paper on “Preparation of 
Yarns for Vat Dyeing Prior to Piece 
Bleaching.” Mr. Ivey said: 

“The subject of ‘boiling-out’ is ap- 
propriate for one who is part demon- 
strator and part salesman, for, as you 
know, we are in hot water all of the 
time. 

“Seriously though, I do not believe 
that the matter of boiling-out cotton, 
in preparing fiber for dyeing, is given 
the importance and consideration it 
deserves, especially in dyeing fast 
colors that will be subsequently woven 
into fabrics and bleached. It is looked 
upon as something that must be done 
and the quicker it is over the better. 
In other words, ‘boiling-out’ is 
looked upon as a necessary evil, but 
with increasing competition and more 
stress laid on production, it has be- 
come considered as an evil but not as 
a necessary one. Every time the 
dyers are urged by the superintendent 
to increase production in the dyehouse, 
they get their heads together and cut 
some of the time of the ‘boiling-out’ 
process until it can no longer be called 
a process but more closely resembles 
the passing of an express train. In 
this respect, there is too much im- 
portance placed upon the evenness of 
the dyeing and not enough on the fast- 
ness of the dyeing. 

“In our 
friend, 


meeting last spring our 
Charlie Brooks, impressed 
upon us the fact that for vat colors 
to be fast, they must be dyed fast, 
which is just as true today as it was 
last spring. 

“Now, when cotton is received by 
the dyer it is commonly known that 
it contains a plentiful supply of oils 
and particularly waxes. Bear in mind 
that I am speaking of the dyeing of 
fast colors that are to be woven with 
gray yarns that are to be boiled-out 
in the kier as a preliminary to bleach- 
ing in the piece. The problem pre- 
sented is not how to dye the waxes, 
but in getting rid of them. We will 
leave the problem of dyeing waxes 
with the candlestick manufacturers, 
as every dyer has sufficient difficulties 
of his own in dyeing the cotton. 
Now, unless the dyed cotton is free 
from these waxes before dyeing, how 
is it possible to prevent the colors 
from marking off to some extent 
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when these goods are boiled out in 
the kier? In the first place, the 
waxes that are allowed to remain in 
the cotton are dyed or at least hold 
the color mechanically. 

“The kier boiling process must have 
some function or the goods would not 
be subjected to this treatment before 
bleaching. This treatment is given 
the goods to destroy or rather make 
these waxes and oils soluble so that 
they may be washed out of the goods 
and not resist the action of the bleach- 
ing agent. If the waxes contain colo 
the natural result is that when they 
are made soluble in water they can 
no longer be the medium for holding 
the dyestuff and the color they con- 
tain is in turn redyed on the goods 
wherever the kier is not properly 
packed. And when the colors mark 
off, the damage has been done. 

“In other words, when the function 
of kier boiling of piece goods is to 
free the cotton fibers from waxes and 
oils, why leave these waxes and oils in 
the cotton that is to be dyed and is to 
be used for this particular work? As 
mentioned the cotton has to 
be dyed and not the waxes. As long 
as there is so much danger of caus- 
ing trouble, why take this chance? 
Troubles can be found which are 
more difficult to solve than this one, 
and in the ordinary routine of a dye- 
house surely enough difficulties will 
be encountered without extending a 
formal invitation for one more. 

“The waxes and oils may easily be 
removed from the cotton if there is 
a thorough and sufficient boiling-out 
using the proper materials. To ob- 
tain as near perfect results as pos- 
sible; first, wet out your cotton with 
a good oil. After the cotton is 
thoroughly wet out, add a_ small 
amount of soda ash and bring the 
temperature to as 
point as possible. This will saponify 
the and waxes present and in 
this way convert them into a soluble 
compound. Allow a sufficient time 
for them to be made soluble and wash 
the cotton thoroughly 
water in order to 
purities 


above, 


near the boiling 


oils 


with warm 
remove these im- 
altogether. The cotton is 
then free of waxes which 
would hold the 
similar to the cotton. 


otherwise 
color or be dyed 
Then when the 
cotton is dyed and is turned over to 
the bleacher there is no opportunity 
for the waxes and oils to cause trouble 
in marking off. In this way you can 
feel that you have done your part to 
avoid further difficulty in the use of 
your dyed yarns. 

“So in the future when your super 
intendent tells you to cut down on the 
time of boil-out, or 
that you eliminate this operation al 
together, it might be well for you tc 
mention the fact that your job is dye 
ing cotton and not waxes, that there 
are other people who make a special 
business of that particular job.” 

Temperature Control 

The last paper of the after-luncheon 
session was read by Charles P 
Walker of FE. & F. King & Co., Char 
lotte, N. C. Mr. Walker’s subject 
was “Advantages of Temperature 


your 


suggests 





1€ 


ure 
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Control in Finishing Plants.” He 
explained, as had the preceding 
speakers, that his paper was intended 
to suggest points which might be 
covered at the group discussion meet- 
ings in the afternoon by men inter- 
ested in the production of quality 
goods. 

Taking up temperature control in 
finishing plants at the point where the 
goods arrive from the bleacher, Mr. 
Walker said: 

“At this point, the goods are ready 
for their first operation, to put them 
into that desired condition to meet 
the consumer’s requirements. In a 
great many finishing plants, the goods 
pass from the openers to the mangle, 
where they are passed through water 
and between a series of squeeze rolls. 
The result of this operation might be 
looked upon merely as one of getting 
out as much water so that the dryer 
will have less work to do. If that is 
so, why do we have in different 
bleacheries, sometimes paper rolls, and 
other times husk or cotton rolls? It 
is because each kind of roll has a dis- 
tinct effect on the ultimate finish. 
Just as important, is the temperature 
at which the goods pass through these 
rolls. Firstly, the temperature decides 
the hardness of the roll, and further- 
more the threads themselves react dif- 
ferently according to the temperature 
when they leave the nips. Goods 
mangled cold will tend to finish up 
thin, and vice versa. 


“From the mangles the goods pass 
to either the starching or dyeing pro- 
cess. Prior to these processes, how 
shall they be dried? So that they leave 
the machine bone dry or somewhere 
near conditioned? Any pad dyer 
knows the answer, and I look for one 
of you to speak of your experience 
when a lot is left half finished at the 
end of the week and you find a dif- 
ferent shade coming up Monday 
morning. It is not always conven- 
ient to let goods accumulate ahead 
of the dyer and starcher so that they 
can ‘condition’ and it would appear 
that control of the drying tempera- 
ture is important. Even the steam 
cost of overdrying would seem to be 
of interest. 

“In starching and dyeing, tempera- 
ture control is of utmost importance. 
The penetration of the starch into the 
goods, the squeeze of the rolls, men- 
tioned with regard to the water 
mangle, the rate of exhaustion of the 
dyestuff in pad, machine or jig are 
all dependent on the temperature and 
the result depends to the greatest ex- 
tent on the control attained. Some 
may say that in these days, dyes can 
be had that dye at all temperatures. 
rue, but why tie your hands to this 
‘omparatively small 
tuffs. 


range of dye- 
“Now, after the goods are starched 
r dyed and softened (and here again 
n softening, heat calls for consider- 
tion), they are again dried with the 
same care, or lack of it, as before. 
"hen they pass to the dampers. Shall 
he goods be allowed to cool before 
amping or not? Cool cloth absorbs 
noisture at a different rate than hot 
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COTTON CONSUMPTION AND ACTIVE SPINDLES 
The Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., has issued 
the November report of cotton consumed, on hand, and active 
cotton spindles, as follows: (Cotton in running bales, counting 


round as half bales, except foreign, which is in 500-pound bales.) 


Cotton consumed 


during 


Locality 
(bales) 


United States. . | 1928 


Cotton-growing States., 1928 469,192 
1927 469 252 
New England States 1928 2 
1927 131,065 
All other States......| 1928 21,130 


1927 26,425 





Four 
ae months 
ending 
Nov. 30 
(bales) 


610,884 | 2,248,622 
1927 626,742 | 2,502,566 


1,728,373 , 224 ,407 598 
2 1,845,4: , 131,609 5,673,081 





Cotton on hand 
| November 30 — Cotton 
alt E spindles 

active 
during 
November 
number) 


In In public 
consuming | storage and 
establish- (at compresses 

ments (bales) (bales 


1,566,878 5,252 ,843 
1,551,776 5,973,958 


30 , 596 , 840 
32,314,114 


, 906 , S74 


+, 864 , 184 
,925 84,804 
5 667 33 ,061 
2,242 215,983 


2,979 ,026 
,204 486 
457 ,610 


INCLUDED ABOVE 


Egyptian cotton 1928 17 ,632 
1927 20 , 507 

Other foreign cotton..| 1928 5,119 
| 1927 | 6,216 

Amer.-Egyptian cotton} 1928 1,263 
1927 1,306 


71,956 
82,184 
23,708 
27 ,219 | 
4,444 | 
4,692 





NOT INCLUDED ABOVE 


Linters. 68,569 


63 , 938 


cloth, so does it not seem that the 
finish will differ if the cloth is not of 
uniform temperature ? 

“Shall the water in the damper be 
ice cold or warm? You all know the 
difference in drying your hands when 
you have washed them in cold or hot 


water. Goods in a finishing plant re- 
act pretty much the same as your 
towel. Again the speed at which the 


moisture is absorbed decides whether 
the goods need to be let lay and how 
long before going to the calenders, as 
the finish depends entirely on the 
dampness and also on where that 
dampness is—on the surface or in the 
goods. 

“We now come to the last process, 
where the result is seen, and where 
the verdict is given. Calenders work 
according to temperature and pres- 
sure, one as important as the other. 
So let’s have some talk on that. Some 
discussion may be of interest on how 
this control can be had. I am sure 
information can be had from some- 
one present on this matter.” 


Group Discussions 

After hearing the five prepared 
papers, the members of the Dyers, 
Bleachers, Finishers and Mercerizers 
Division separated into three groups 
and discussed bleaching and finishing, 
under the leadership of Julian Rob- 
ertson, manager, North Carolina Fin- 
ishing Co., Salisbury, N. C.; dyeing, 
under T. C. King, of the Yarns Corp. 
of America, Spartanburg, S. C., and 
mercerizing, under B. F. Mitchell, 
superintendent of mercerizing, Ameri- 
can Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. 
Holly, N. C. Representatives of tex- 
tile publications were requested not to 
write reports of the discussions at any 
of the three group meetings. 

The members of the Dyers, Bleach- 
ers, Finishers, and Mercerizers Di- 
vision of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation were the guests at dinner dur- 
ing the evening of Dec. 15 of 35 rep- 
resentatives of firms manufacturing 
dyestuffs, chemicals, machinery, etc. 


281,389 
295,843 


131, 
172 





General Chairman Haddock acted as 
toastmaster. Col. J. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Duckworth, 
, made the invocation. 
LL. P. Hollis, superintendent, now of 
Parker School District, Greenville, 
S. C., and pioneer textile mill com- 
munity worker, led the “pep singing,” 
and later in the evening introduced 
the “Midget Quartette,” composed of 
boys from the Parker Schools. 
Carl R. Harris Speaks 

Capt. W. P. Conyers, Greenville, 
S. C., made the address of welcome 
in which he complimented the Di- 
vision on its accomplishments. Carl 
R. Harris, Cooleemee, N. C., presi- 
dent of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, responded after being intro- 
duced by the toastmaster as “a luckier 
man than Al Smith because he was a 
president.” Mr. Harris said _ that 
Greenville lived up to its slogan: 
“Textile Center of the South,” and 
that the Southern Textile Association 
and its divisions were always glad to 
meet in Greenville. Mr. 
sounded a note of warning on the 
status of the cotton manufacturing 
industry, and said that a heavy burden 
rested on the men operating the mills 
who must show their ability to meet 
a difficult situation. Mr. Harris said 
that he was not afraid of the out 
come as long as the men operating 


Harris 


the mills could continue to cooperate. 

During his brief talk Mr. Harris 
announced that the division was ar 
ranging for a course in dyeing, 
bleaching, mercerizing, and finishing, 
which course would be open to any 
one who paid for the text-books. 
Men taking the course would be given 
examinations and awarded certificates 
showing their standing. Mr. Harris 
concluded by thanking the people who 
had made the Greenville meeting a 
success. 

Otis Mills, Greenville, S. C., hu- 
morist, gave a sermon in black-face 
on “The Prodigal Son” as the next 
feature of the after dinner entertain- 
ment. 
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John W. Arrington, _ president, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
introduced by the toastmaster as hav- 
ing been invited to give the members 
a word of advice, said he would hesi- 
tate to offer any advice to some of 
the older members, but to the young 


members everything he might say 
could be summarized in the two 


words: “Accept responsibility.” 

The chairman asked Tom Nuchols, 
secretary of the Piedmont section, 
American Textile Colorists and 
Chemists, to make an announcement 
about that next meeting. 
The date was announced as Jan. 19 at 
Greensboro, N. 


section’s 


C., and members of 
the Southern Textile Association were 
invited to attend. 

J. W. Vaughan, Jr., manufacturers’ 
agent, Greenville, S. C., 
members 


presented to 
were drawn 
fabrics and garments donated by the 
following plants: Southern Worsted 
Corp., Southern Bleachery, Piedmont 
Print Works, Union Bleachery, Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Mills, Judson Mills, 
Dunean Mills, Piedmont Plush Mills, 
Camperdown Mills, Appleton Co., Sa- 
vona Mfg. Co., 
America, Nebel 
Cramerton Mills. 
assisted by Secretary Gregg. 

During the Toastmaster 
Haddock introduced as responsible for 
the arrangements for the successful 
winter meeting of the section Thomas 
A. Marlowe, chairman, finance com- 
mittee, Charlotte, N. C.; Harry Jones, 
assistant treasurer, Greenville, S. C.; 
and Col. J. C. Duckworth, chairman, 
entertainment committee, Greenville. 

Dr. D. W. Daniels, of Clemson 
College, S. C., brought the evening to 
a jovial close with one of his humor- 
ous speeches. 


whose names 


Celanese Corp. of 
Knitting Co., and 


Mr. Vaughan was 


evening 


Tariff Committee of National 


Wool Manufacturers 

A general meeting of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers 
was held in Boston last Tuesday, with 
a large attendance of members. The 
meeting was held to permit members 
to advise the Tariff 
recently appointed, of 


Committee, 
their tariff 
needs. 

The Tariff Committee includes the 
following: Franklin W. Hobbs, presi- 
dent of the Arlington Mills, 
man; John C. Abbot, treasurer Abbot 
Worsted c0.; \lbert ( 
man, president, John T. 
Jacob F. Brown, president, Wuskanut 
Mills. Inc.: William R. Cordingley, 
treasurer, Woonsocket W orsted Mills; 
Harold S. Edwards, treasurer, Barre 
Wool Combing Co.; Addison L. Green, 


Chair- 


Bow- 


Slack Corp. ; 


Hetzel, 
Hetzel 
Co.; Edmund N. Huyck, president, 
F. C. Huyck & Sons; C. A. Root, 
treasurer, Uxbridge Worsted Co. ; . 
Brooks Stevens, United 
States Bunting Co.; Nathaniel Stevens 
president, M. T. Stevens & Sons Co. 

After a general discussion the Asso- 
ciation voted to refer all matters con- 
cerning its interests in tariff upon 
wool and manufactures thereof to its 
Tariff Committee, with power. 


Farr Alpaca Co.; George C. 


president, The George C 


treasurer, 
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Express Tariff Views 


Philadelphia Manufacturers Club 
vs. National Manufacturers 


Manufac- 
the Manu- 
Club of Philadelphia, whose 
bership is made up, largely of tex- 
that city 

featured by an 
Non-Partisan 
Anomaly,” which takes 
proposal of the 
Manufac- 
a non-partisan tariff com 


issue of The 


> wer + 
e current 


the official organ ot 


anufacturers in and 
article 


Tariff 


recent 


\ssociation of 


m, and the article is endorsed by 
tors of the club in the follow 
olution adopted Dec. 10 
of 


1 1 
ereas, It nas 


Copy Resolution 


been indicated 


orts 


{+ 


are to be made, 
of Ameri- 
to prevail upon Congress 
SO called 
r Commission,’ and sut 


in ¢€ 
representative 


‘non-partisan 


Fig. 1. 


render thereto its powers to make and 
revise tariff rates; 

‘And whereas, The purposes of this 
movement to 
the 
substitute 
‘scientific’ re 
vision of tariff rates and duties by said 


3oard or 


are described as being 
revision of 
and to 
so-called 


avoid ( ongressional 
tariff 


and 


existing law, 


constant 
Commission for occasional 
and party revisions by Congress, on 
the that this would result in 
scientifically equitable duties and 
would remove the tariff from politics; 
“Be it the 
Directors « Manufacturers’ 
of Philadelphia, 
our 
its objectives, 
among other 
(a) 
lative powers vested in Congress by 
the should shifted 
elsewhere, and especially would we 
surrender 


theory 


Board of 
Club 
that we hereby record 
this 


resolved, By 


f the 
Opposition to and 


following 


movement 
for the 
reasons 

We do not believe that the legis- 


Constitution be 


regard any or delegation 


of the taxing power as unwise and 
undesirable. 


(b) 


ve We do not favor the creation of 
bureaus, boards or 
1 


but upon the 


nore commis 
sions, 


as 
vcueve 


in general, and tl 


conti iry 

that government 1e 
taxing 
be 
accessible 

tc We 


Tariff 


power in particular, 


concentrated where 
regard a ‘non-partisan’ 
Commission composed of 
representatives of domestic industry, 
who favor and 
and 


not 


duties, 
age on 
mercantile 


who do 


protective 
ntatives of 
ing interests, 
protective duties. as 
anomaly 
“(d) We most strenuously opp 
(Continued 


ed on page &7 
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Women’s Underwear Sales Trend 


Survey 


Shows 


of 


Gains 


Rayon and Losses of Cotton 


A Se ‘OND survey of retail under- 

wear sales has been made by the 
Bureau of Research and Information 
of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. The survey, prepared by 
\lexis Sommaripa and W. Henry 
Hooper, Jr., and initiated by the Du 
Pont Rayon Co., reads in large part 
as follows: 

“In 1927, the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association published a study 
on the “Trend of Women’s Underwear 
Sales’ covering the year 1926. In that 
report the relative value 
of sales of underwear made from silk, 
and cotton. There arisen 
among member stores a desire to have 


shown 


Was 


rayon has 
a further analysis of underwear sales 
and with this in mind a second study 


Woven 


0 si ahs 


is herewith 
fiscal 


1928. 


presented covering the 
period, Feb. 1, 1927, to Feb. 1, 

Reports or questionnaires were 
received from 100 retail stores in 66 
cities in 31 States. Sixty per cent of 
these stores responded by mail while 
the remaining 40% were personally 
interviewed. 

“A study made for the year 1926 
showed an increase of 45% in the 
value of rayon underwear sales com- 
pared with 1925. There was an in- 
8% in the of silk 
while cotton underwear 
sales receded 33%. It is interesting 
to note that retail stores predicted a 
25% increase in rayon sales for 1927 
1926 and that silk sales would 
16% and cotton underwear 
would remain stationary. 


crease of sales 


underwear 


over 


advance 


“The data contained in this report 
shows that this forecast was approxi- 
mately correct. In 1927, there was 
shown an increase of 10.1% in the 
relative value of sales of silk, rayon 
and underwear 1926. 


cotton over 


Total Underwear 


Per Cent 








2. Percentage 


The increase in rayon amounting to 
26.2% was largely responsible for 
this gain. Both silk and cotton 
showed reduced sales during this 
period. 

“By way of comparison, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board shows an _ in- 
crease of 1.1% in the value of knit 
underwear sales and 0.4% in silk and 
muslin underwear for the year 1927 
over 1926, while the Controllers Con- 
gress of this Association reveals a 
gain of 4.8% in knit underwear and 
about 1% in silk and muslin under- 
wear in 1927 compared with 1926. 

“It is interesting to note that there 
was even a greater increase in the 
number of garments sold in 1927 over 
1926 than is shown in the increase in 


COTTON 


Knit 


EA M gnigowns 


Woven 


Relative Importance of Various Items of Underwear by Different Materials Sold in Retail Stores 


the relative value of sales of under- 
wear in dollars. It is understood that 
there was a reduction in the prices of 
various types of underwear during 
this period as compared with 1926. 
However, there were less decided 
price cuts in rayon underwear than in 
either silk or cotton. This was ex- 
plained by the fact that even though 
there was a reduction in the price of 
rayon yarn, the savings brought about 
by this were used to improve the con- 
struction and quality of the garments. 
The stimulus offered by the increase 
of over 25% in the number of rayon 
undergarments more than offset a re- 
duction of 10% in cotton unit sales 
while silk showed an increase of 1%. 

“Information from retail stores 
shows that rayon underwear sales in 
dollars surpassed silk and cotton—the 
last mentioned being least important. 
Similar sales data, but pertaining to 
the volume of unit sales, also places 
the lead, 


rayon undergarments in 


of Increase or Decrease in Sales in Dollars, 1927 compared 


to 1926 in Muslin Underwear Departments of 43 Retail Stores 
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while cotton and silk underwear fol- 
low in the order mentioned. 
Prices of Rayon Vests 

“Over one-half of the value of sales 
of rayon vests were at $1.00 per gar- 
ment and if the sales at 95c, which are 
undoubtedly the same garments only 
differently priced, are included with 
this item, then the sales of rayon vests 
at this price amount to 61.1%. Un- 
doubtedly the of rayon vests 
from $1.65 to $2.95 per garment, 
which constituted about 5% of these 
are and silk. On the 
other hand, only 9% of the rayon 
vests were sold at prices less than 79c. 

“Of the silk knit underwear sales 
(see Fig. 1), bloomers took almost 
one-half and vests about one-fourth, 
while slips amounted to 36.5%, step- 
ins 21.9% and night-gowns 19.9% oi 
the silk woven sales. In rayon knit 
underwear, bloomers are the most im 
portant items, taking almost one-hali 
of the sales, while the vests amounted 
to 17.5% and step-ins 13.8%. Slips 
represented practically three-fourths 
of rayon woven underwear, while it 
cotton knit underwear union suits 
amounted to two-thirds of the 
total sales with vests taking 21.8° 
Night gowns were the outstanding 
items in cotton woven underwear, 
amounting to 43.5%, while slips, 
pajamas, step-ins and bloomers were 
less important items. 

Bloomer Sales Lead 

“In the combined underwear sales 
of retail stores, bloomers took 23.2%, 
being the largest single group, while 
slips almost important 
amounting to one-fifth of the total 
sales. The remaining items, in the 
order of their importance, are as fol- 
lows: nightgowns, step-ins, union 
suits, vests and pajamas. 

“It is interesting to observe that of 
the different types of undergarments, 
rayon knit was most important in 
bloomers, representing over one-half 
of the total, while in vests it 
amounted to 46.9%. Almost  one- 
third of the step-ins, one-fourth of 
the pajamas and in a smaller degree 
the other items of underwear were 
made of this fabric. In silk knit 
underwear, one-fifth of the vests and 
bloomers and about one-tenth of the 
step-ins were of this type, while in 
union suits, slips, etc., the percentage 
of silk knit cloth was less than 5% 
Slips, step-ins, pajamas and 
gowns were largely woven silk. 

“Over three-fourths of all 
suits were made from _ cotton 
cloth, while over one-third of the 
nightgowns and one-fourth of the 
pajamas were made of woven cotton 


Underwear Sales by Location 

“The value of rayon underwear 
sales exceeded that of either silk or 
cotton in the eastern and western sec- 
tions of the country. In the South, 
on the other hand, silk underwear 
amounted to practically one-half the 
value of all underwear sales, while 
rayon and cotton were relatively less 
important. For the entire country 
rayon sales took 40%, while silk and 
cotton underwear represented about 
one-third and one-fourth respectively 
of the women’s underwear business.” 
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THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


| Mixed Conditions in General Business, and Textiles | 
| Are Pushing Production too Fast, Says Dr. Haney | 





HE end of 1928 finds a combination of again. There is no prospect of easy money until the permit figures, which were 16% below a 

favorable and unfavorable factors affecting liquidation in the stock market is carried out. vear ago in November. 

business. The favorable factors are strong, (2) Production in basic industries is at peak (5) The purchasing power of the farm dollar 
but there are enough unfavorable ones to make levels, and it is doubtful if it can be maintained has declined, and the total value of farm crops 


t doubtful whether much further general expan- 
ion in business will occur. Doubtless there will 
ye some seasonal recovery from the present year- 
end decline, but a moderate recession is probable 
before the end of the first six months in 1929. 


is lower this year than last. This is notably true 
of the great cash crops, wheat and cotton. 

(6) Retail trade showed a declining trend in 
October and November, and department store 


sales in the latter month were below a year ago. 
lt now seems that the more favorable conditi The pels and forcous Dr. Lewis H. | 7) Pig ir roduction has bec o A sh 
1 Boon S = le m re avorabie conditions Haney, Director, New York  Suinarsian Busi- 7 Ag iron proc uction las yecome excessive, 
ire sufficient to insure against any prolonged or ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears which is often indicative of an approaching 
severe recession. What are these factors? on this page, considers various branches of the readjustment. 
textile industry from week to week. The con- | The tre Be aed eh ek Cie ee a a 
3 ; he trend of commodity prices is slightly and 
Favorable Factors clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly os aia - 
: , . ; forecasts and generally apply to a time two irregularly downward. This is reassuring as to 
As favorable factors we may list the following: ms, Seieniien aieneal. Sim Anais de Benne rice inflation. Moreover. the decline is so 
; : or ¥ I 
(1). The absence of any great industrial on statistical data and does not reflect tem- gradual and irregular that it is not disturbing. 
maladjustment. We find few of the old time porary trade sentiment. 


earmarks of approaching business _ crises. 


heavy forward buying. Mercantile inventories 
are very moderate. 

(2) Unemployment of labor is small, and the 
purchasing power of laborers is high. 

(3) Exports have been increasing and have 
recently been fairly high in comparison with 
imports. This tends to relieve the country of its 
surplus production and to maintain our gold 
position. 

(4) A number of the backward industries 
that have weighed upon the business situation 


2. The textile 


The only trouble is that margins of profit are 
so narrow that relatively small declines in price 


There is no general commodity price inflation or SUMMARY—GENERAL may easily wipe them out sSaiataiiliaiin 


1. The general business situation is 


characterized by a mixture of important ra Gains ‘a by Early 
favorable and unfavorable factors. The | renee en veneen 
unfavorable conditions are sufficiently \s noted above, the textile industries as ow 
pronounced to indicate the probability show some improvement. Our curve ot the esti- 
of some recession in the first half of mated total value of textiles produced has shown 
1929. The favorable conditions should the anticipated upturn. In October, there was a 
make any recession moderate. sharp rise that carried the curve to the highest 
industries show im- point since last February. The outputs of cotton, 
provement, but are going ahead too fast wool, and silk textiles, measured in dollars, all 


: with production. gained. 

during the last two or three years, are now 3. Cotton and wool manufacturers’ This gain, however, was chiefly due to the 
recovering. Improvement is apparent in the earnings have gained, and justify the quantity produced. Mill consumption increased, 
rubber, textile, and oil industries. Even the moderate rise that has occurred in their as did the activity of spindles and looms. There 
railway equipment industry shows signs of a 


: : securities. 
turn for the better. A large and growing 


amount of intelligent control over production 
and prices is being exercised by business organi- 











was relatively little improvement in prices, and 
the replacement margins of the textile manufac- 
turer are in all cases small. This condition is 


on the average without lower commodity prices but natural in view of the very moderate sales 













zations. and increased failures. Inventories of manufac- of textiles in the wholesale and retail trade. 
Unfavorable Factors tured commodities in the hands of producers are Retail trade, as measured by department store 
Among the unfavorable factors we may list large. Already the estimated total value of indus- sales, was in a downtrend in October and 
the following: trial production shows a decline. Our P-V Line November. Our October index of department 
(1) Bank credit is over-extended, particularly (ratio of commodity prices to physical volume store sales shows them to have been only 96% 
for stock market purposes, brokers’ loans being of trade) is declining. of normal in comparison with 101% in Septem 
abnormally high. As a result, the money markets (3) Unfilled orders are low and declining. ber. November sales were 0.3% under a year 
are tight and the highest since the crisis year of (4) Building activity is receding. \Vhile con- ago. Wholesale dry goods ae gained slightly 
1920. Time money has risen to 734-8%. The struction contracts are maintained by large road. in October, but the recovery has been irregular 
bid rate for bank acceptances has been marked subway, and pipe line projects, the trend of and they were only 85% of the average for the 
up 4. Call loans are likely to go over 10% residential building is downward as shown by years 1923-1925. In spite of the extra day in 
40 — ; r eee ee —— "ian TT) TTTTTTyTTe.TT Tht T } 
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lig. 1. GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER—Wholesale Dry Goods Sales— 
Adjusted for seasonal variation; 1922-1926 Average = 100; (Federal Reserve 
Board) Dep’t Store Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation and trend; (Fed- 
eral Reserve Board) Composite Value of Textile Manufactures (Estimated)— 
Weighted Composite of Cotton, W ool, and Silk Machinery Activity adjusted 


for Seasonal Variation and price levels (N. Y. University, Bureau of Business 
Research). 
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Fig. 2. COTTON MILL EARNINGS AND SECURITY PRICES—Net Earnings 
in Cotton Cloth Industry—Computed from the cost of raw material, labor, 
fuel, etc., the price of finished goods and the volume of production (New York 
University, Bureau of Business Research). New Bedford Mill Stocks— 
Average price 25 New Bedford Cotton Mill Stocks (New Bedford Standard). 


Southern Mill Stocks—Average price 25 Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 
(R. S. Dickson & Co.). 
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October, wholesale dry goods sales were only 
1% above September and were actually lower 
Cotton jobbers showed a little 


silk New York 


than a year ago. 
Wholesal 
only fair. 

It looks as though some further expansion of 
It should be noted, 
however, that a continuation of the present trends 
for month or two would bring such pro- 
duction up to a point where prices and manufac 

’ margins of profit would be weakened. The 


gain. sales in were 


textile production will occur. 


another 


of the textile industries should now heed 
; and 
time as the 
reflected in 


teachings of past experience endeavor 


to restrict production until such a 
cle ind tor 


textile products, as 
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Common Stocks of Cotton and Wool 
Manufacturers Rise 

In accordance with the foregoing analysis, we 
find a gain in our estimated net earnings of 
cotton and manufacturers and somewhat 
higher prices for their securities. 

New Bedford mill stocks continued to improve 
in November, when the average was 59.9, against 
58 in October and 75 a year ago. Southern mill 
stocks, however, continued their slightly sagging 
trend, the average being 122.4 against 123 in 
October and 133.2 a New Bedford 
mill stocks have been and further 
recovery is logical. We estimate that the net 
earnings of the average cotton mill gained in 


wool 


year ago. 


too low, 
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increase in output. Cotton mill securities should 
hold firm or advance slightly. 

Wool mill earnings on the average continue 
unsatisfactory. The manufacturers’ margins 
average below an amount sufficient for a fair 
average profit, and the volume of production is 
not large. Our estimated net earnings curve is 
a little below the level that has proved satisfac- 
tory in the past. Some improvement in margins, 
however, has occurred and the trend of the 
earnings curve was upward in October. As 
usual, this trend has been reflected in a rise in 
wool manufacturing securities. Our November 
index of common stocks was 33.5, against 27.9 
The index has 


dealers’ sales and prices, may 


pansion 


improvement will take place, but there is danger to a 


illine the r > 
Ling 1¢ foose, 


South’n Delivery TradeJan.2 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange Will Begin 
New Basis with Oct. Option 


ding in the new 


contract to1 
New 


| xchange will commence Jan 


thern deliveries on the York 


xt, it was announced early this 
provided the members of the 
it 


t a meeting to be held on 


vote tavor ibly on certain 


amendments to the by-laws. 


will be the first position 
| ic 


adopted by the Board of 


following resolution was 


Managers: 
that trading in the new 
delivery contract shall com- 
on Jan. 2, 1929 in contracts for de- 
October, 1929 and _ thereafter, 
the proposed amendments to 
laws embodying the essential pro- 


“Resolved 
southern 
mene 
livery in 
providing 
the by 
visions of the new contract are passed by 
the members prior to that date.” 


lt the amendments 


proposed are 
idopted, cotton will be deliverable at 
ar 

eiiers 


option the new 
York Cotton 
Charleston, 

New 
lhese five southern delivery points 
ill be in addition to the present de 


liverv at New York. 


against 
the New 
Nor folk, 


Houston or 


con 
tract oft Ex- 
Gal- 


Orleans. 


change at 


ve ton, 


\ 


Another Silk Finishing Merger 
in the Making 
\ SO. 00,000 merge 


ind finishing companies in northern 
New Jersey is reported to be nearing 
consummation, according to informa 
tion from a reliable 


source, and 


he operating as a corporation unit 
ifter Jan. 1 

[’} names 
mentioned his connection are: 
Modern Central Silk Dyeing & Finish 
ing Co. and Chas. Fiory & Son, both 
of Paterson, N. J.; Diamond Silk 
Dyeing & Finishing Co., of West New 
York; Masson Dyeing Co., Inc., of 
Fairlawn, near Paterson, and the Sus- 


sex Print Works, at Newton, N. a 


The Standard Silk Dyeing Co., of 
Paterson, is reported to be figuring 
\merican-Swiss 


In an syndicate 


warrant 
Improvement has occurred and further 


sustained 


small 


margins of profit per 


November and reached a level at which profits 
have been shown in the past. 
improvement in 
pound 


thus 
This is due both 
actual operating 
and to a 


November 


large ary, 1927. 


lorence Thread Co.’s New Plant 


Removal From Florence, N. J.. Has Been 
Completed and New Equipment Installed 


LORENCE THREAD CO., lo 


EF cated at Florence, N. qe 


years, 


for many 
having been organized at that 
place in 1894, has completed the re 
moval of its machinery and equipment 
to its new plant at Riverside, and in 
addition, has new equipment installed 
for the new line, yarn package dye- 
ing. 

his concern, which is one of the 
leading and largest manufacturers of 
glazed yarns: and threads, 
the advantages of the facilities 
one of the largest and most effi 
ciently equipped plants of this kind 
in the country. 


will have 


of 


Florence Thread Co. was organized 
in 1894, by William F. Thacher, and 
has been in control and under the 
active members of 
that family since that time. It is now 
operated under the direction of E. H. 
Thacher, president, George H. 
vice-president, Frank W. 
Thacher, secretary and treasurer, and 


supervision of 


Mhacher, 


J. W. Thacher, purchasing agent and 
traffic manager. William C. Sturte 
vant is superintendent. 

The new building at Riverside has 
ft., the 
structure being of the latest type fire- 
proot brick, fully sprinkled through 
The main building in which the 
equipment of the company is installed 
is five stories high, and triangular in 


approximately 250,000 sq. 


out 


shape, one wing being 244 x 50 ft.; 


New Plant of Florence Thread Co., Riverside, N. a 


front portion is 130 x 50 ft., while the 
other side is 230 x 50 ft. 

In addition to this main building, 
there are two large dye houses, 200 x 
ft. each and numerous smaller 
buildings. After the installation of 
the additional old and new equipment, 
the company will lease the extra space 
to other companies. On the property 
there are 13 artesian wells, which 
feed the water softening system, one 
of the largest and most efficient of 
any manufacturing this 
section, giving a capacity of 1000 
gals. a minute. The water is espec- 
ially adapted for the most efficient 
dyeing and is pure and soft for use 
in the boilers. 


50 


concern in 


Large Power Plant 

The power house is one of the larg- 
est of any industrial concern in this 
vicinity, there being 13 Coatesville 
boilers, giving a total of 2100 H.P. 
lhe boilers are of the oil feed type, no 
coal being used in the power house. 
There is a railroad siding next to the 
power house, on which tank cars are 
shifted, so that the oil can be run di- 
rectly from the cars into the tanks in 
the power house. 

The structure contains 
electrical appliances. There is 
belting, shafting 
in the entire plant, all machinery being 
operated entirely by individual drive. 


latest 
no 


the 


over-head nor line 


=< 
—— 


—— 


Aero Service Corp. 


in October and 33.8 a year ago. 
recovered 
November, 


practically to the level of 
1927. American Woolen common in 
averaged the highest since Janu- 


There is ample electrical power for 
all purposes. A complete sprinkler 
system is installed in each building, 
operated in conjunction with a large 
tank located near the main struc- 
ture. Above each window in this mill 
there is an outlet from the sprinkling 
system by means of which a curtain 
of water may be thrown over the en- 
tire exterior of the building in case of 
fire. 

Installed in one of the two large 
dye-houses is the new and modern 
package dyeing machinery, and it is 
planned in the near future to install 
additional units, which will give a 
capacity of 200,000 Ibs. weekly in 
cotton, wool, rayon and silk. In addi- 
tion to the company’s own dyeing, 
they will do job dyeing for the trade. 
All of the equipment in this dye house 
is new and of the latest type. Accord- 
ing to present plans, the Florence 
Thread Co. will require approximately 
100,000 lbs. weekly for its own use, 
leaving a capacity of another 100,000 
Ibs. weekly for job dyeing. The dye- 
house is of the latest type, with im- 
proved appliances, and there is no 
steam noticeable in the atmosphere 
at any time. 


Largest in This Country 

Their plant will have approximately 
108 polishing machines, used in the 
manufacture of glazed yarns and 
sewing threads, which have been in- 
stalled on three floors of the new 
building. This equipment gives the 
company a production which makes it 
the largest producer of glazed yarn 
in the United States. On the second 
floor the winding machinery is in 
operation. This 10,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space is completely filled with winders. 
The shipping room is located on the 
first floor and the machinery shop 
and receiving department are in the 
basement. 

The plant is located in the center 
of an important industrial district, as- 
suring an adequate supply of suitable 
help at all times, and is situated only 
a short distance from Philadelphia. 
The removal of this well known com- 
pany, from its former plant at 
Florence will more than triple its 
previous capacity. The installation 
of the latest dyeing equipment will 
permit even more efficient service to 
the trade than in the past. 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf——~We Believe in the Conservation of and Protection to Domestic Industries 








A Christmas Message — Repeated 

TEXTILE man* dropped into the edi- 
A torial office the other day and, in the 
‘ourse of a friendly chat, asked us if we had 
prepared our usual Christmas message to our 
readers. We admitted that we had not. And 
so he made a suggestion. “Reprint last year’s 
message,” he said; “it’s as good advice today 
as it was last year and it ought to be brought 
again to the attention of every textile manufac- 
turer in the country. 

Naturally, we do not know if he was entirely 
sincere or if he was merely trying, in a friendly 
way, to save us some work. However, we are 
going to follow his advice, thus laying ourselves 
open to a charge either of vanity or of lazi- 
ness—or both. We do this because we believe 
that the average textile manufacturer has tried 
hard to “be his own Santa Claus” during 1928; 
and because we believe, further, that he must 
continue in this role during 1929. 

Under the caption “Be Your Own Santa 
Claus!” we offered the following editorial 
advice last vear and use it as this year’s Christ- 
mas card also: 

“Most of us can remember the time when 
textile manufacturers believed in Santa 
Claus. 

“Their idea of this patron saint was an 
all-protecting spirit which permitted them 
to make what they chose, in any quantity 
they chose, serene in the belief that the goods 
would be sold at a profit and that their 
Christmas stockings would be stuffed with 
dividends. 

“But some big boy must have told them 
that there wasn’t any Santa Claus after ail, 
because in the recent past these same texti'e 
men have acted as if they didn’t believe in 
anything more beneficent than cut-prices, 
losses and general depression. 

“Fortunately, this story has a happy end- 
ing. All of us went through the transition 
stage from childhood faith to adult cynicism, 
We suffered, of course, but gradually we 
found that we could be our own Santa Claus 
and re-establish our own faith in the spirit 
of Christmas. 

“So it has been with textile manufacturers. 
When their patron saint deserted them, they 
went through a trying period of adjustment. 
Today, however, they are finding gradually 
that they can bring back the stockingsful of 
dividends by their own efforts and by the 
way they meet new conditions with new 
methods. 

“The editors of TexTrLE Wortp do not 
believe that the old textile Santa Claus will 
ever come back. They do believe, however, 
that the new one—a Santa Claus of our own 
making—is a much more dependable one. 
Consequently they can express to their read- 
ers—without crossing their editorial fingers 
—their most sincere and confident greetings 
'f the 1927 [now 1928] Christmas season.” 


This is a true story about a real man.—2Zditor’s 


t 





As Others See Us 

T is a favorite sport of European literati 

and other notables to give publicity at so 
much per article or volume to their impres- 
sions of things American following a visit 
of a few weeks in this country, and most of 
us have become accustomed to accept their 
usually half-baked ideas as a species of for- 
eign humor. When, however, leading foreign 
manufacturers deign to give us their impres- 
sions of domestic industry they are usually 
found to be accurate and interesting, and fre- 
quently are instructive inferentially if not 
specifically. The latter is true of the facts and 
impressions of -cotton manufacturing in this 
country published in the November number 
of the Jnternational Cotton Bulletin by Arno 
S. Pearse, general secretary of the Interna- 
tional Federation, who was accompanied on 
his survey tour of domestic cotton mills last 
summer by F. Helm, manager of the cotton 
spinning and weaving mills of the Calico 
Printers Association, Manchester, Eng. Noth- 





THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: Holiday and_ inven- 
tory periods are reflected in a _ quiet, 


featureless cotton goods market. The let- 
down in activity is not regarded as un 
favorable. A few lines such as colored 


goods find continued demand, but print 
| cloths in order to move must be cut. Such 
| cuts have come chiefly from second hands. 

In general stocks are low and revival is ex- 
pected soon. Yarns are quiet. Merger of 
combed yarn mills in South rumored. 

Wool Markets: Men’s wear and dress 
goods remain quiet as is typical of 
a year-end period. Sellers are considering 
prices for the coming opening of fall, 1929, 
lines and believe they will be close to cur- 
rent values though an advance is justified 
on replacement cost basis. Especially well 
styled lines may bring higher values. In- 
terest is shown in a recent merger of 
retailer and manufacturing clothier and it 
is believed chief end gained may be con- 
tinuity of operations throughout the year. 
Quiet market for spot worsted yarns, but a 

fair interest in outerwear counts for de- 
| livery after the first of the year; prices 
steady. 

Knit Goods: Hosiery trading continues | 
through the holiday period with call for | 
fullfashioned lines and for the anklet hose | 
which is steadily growing in demand. Half 
hose was dull. Underwear mills on heavies 
have suffered because of the backward win- 
ter and stocks have lately been sacrificed. 
Sellers are optimistic on the new year and 
| some hope for better prices in January. 
Outerwear is fairly active. Sweaters seem 
in general demand and low end numbers in 
particular are active. 

Silk Markets: Deliveries of silk goods 
are reported to be falling behind which is 
better than overproduction which many 
have feared will result. Silk houses are 
finding strong demand for their new lines 
involving rayon, and this fact throws a new 
light on possible relations between these 
two fields. Thrown and spun silk are firm | 
with advances immanent despite slight 
recession in raw silk. 
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ing so accurately instructive of the industry to 
foreign manufacturers has been published since 
1902 when T. M. Young of the Manchester 
(Eng.) Guardian prepared his series of articles 
on “The American Cotton Industry.” 

The Pearse-Helm report was presented at 
the recent meeting in Amsterdam of the Inter 
national Cotton Committee and received the 
strong endorsement of H. Windfeld-Hansen, a 
cotton manufacturer of Odense, Denmark, who 
was formerly located in this country. The ex- 
tensive use of automatic machinery, the increas- 
ing trend toward mass production and the spe- 
cialization of labor are the features of manufac- 
turing in this country that most impressed these 
visitors and that they considered to be chiefly 
responsible for high production and_ high 
wages. On the other hand, they believe that 
our manufacturers as a rule use too good cotton 
to produce a given yarn, and they are unwilling 
to admit that the ring frame has licked the mule 
for all kinds of work. Generalizing in a broad 
way they state that Europe has little to learn 
from the United States as regards spinning, but 
as regards weaving they are convinced that the 
organization, particularly the specialization, of 
work, enabling a worker to look after many 
more machines than in Europe, is a great ad- 
vantage and, well worth the consideration of 
all cotton manufacturers. 

In an appendix Mr. Pearse presents excep- 
tionally detailed statistics of equipment, wages 
and costs from some thirteen mills gathered 
throughout the North and South, and, while 
thanking his friends in this country for provid- 
ing this information and expressing the opinion 
that in no other country of the world could he 
have had such free access to inside mill in- 
formation, he naively remarks that they prob- 
ably supplied this information freely because 
they have little competition to fear. This is a 
delicate method of warning us not to expect 
similar liberal treatment by European manu- 
tacturers. 

* * * 

Public Responsibility to Industry 
CONFERENCE in New Bedford, 
Mass., last evening of a representative 

cross-section of cotton manufacturers, labor 
unions, the Press and general public of that 
city, having for its objective the consideration 
of plans for the preservation and expansion 
of its fine cotton goods industry, affords 
further evidence that the community is awaken- 
ing to its responsibility to its leading industry 
and to the need of cordial cooperative effort 
if that industry is not to be lost to the city as 
was the whaling industry in the latter half of 
the last century. Community cooperation re- 
sulted in the settlement of the recent pro- 
tracted strike in that city, and more recently the 
local chamber of commerce, the cotton manu- 
facturers and the labor unions found it possible 
to confer amicably with the Massachusetts con- 
gressional delegation regarding the tariff needs 
of the fine goods industry. 

Possibly the six months’ strike that pros- 
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trated business in New Bedford could have 
been avoided if it had been preceded by an 
awakened consciousness of community respon- 
sibility to its industries. Possibly in Fall River, 
and other Massachusetts 
textile cities and towns there would be fewer 
idle or abandoned cotton mills today if the 


leading citizens of those 


Lowell, Lawrence 


communities had 
responsibility of the community 
to its industries was equally as great as that 


realized that 


of the industries to the community. 
New 


city, and its fine 


Bediord is essentially a one-industry 
goods manufacturers are to be 
going more than half way to 
win community cooperation in efforts to pre- 


commended tor 
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serve and expand the industry. It is the com- 
munity, however, that ought to be initiating 
such advances, for most of the fine goods mills 
can move to other locations if necessary, while 
the location of New Bedford is fixed. 


* * * 


The Textile Chemist’s Future 

T a recent gathering of textile chemists 

the complaint was registered privately 
by several of those in attendance that, while 
there was evidence of increasing appreciation 
of the services of chemists to industry, the 
technically trained men still lacked adequate 
recognition and remuneration. 
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A practical and effective answer is found 
in the fact that one leading New England tex- 
tile mill has been looking for a chemist to head 
up its research department at $15,000 a year. 
and another has just appointed as assistant t 
its president a textile chemist who had ; 
lucrative consulting business. 

With the possible exception of merchandis 
ing department heads and salesmen there i 
no class of textile men of demonstrated abilit, 
for which there is likely to be greater deman 
in years to come and at more satisfactory 
salaries than chemists who are equipped suc 
cessfully to handle the routine testing and re 


Discuss Industrial Art 


Importance of Package, Color 
and Style in Merchandising 
The importance of attractive pack- 
and of style in the 
merchandizing of textiles, the major 


portion o! 


aging, o! colo1 


which are purchased by 
women, was emphasized by Allyn B. 
McIntire, director of 


ment ofr 


sales develop 
the Pepperell Mig. Co., at 
the Art-in-Industry meeting of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
eld at the Art Club last 
\Vednesday e\ i E. Olcott, in 
dustrial advisor of the Associated 

s, presided and the only other 
\. Holcolm of 


advertising 


Be ston 


ening 


Package 


\ppea 


lo 


mpnasiZil 


f the 
1 the importance ot 


Mr. 


he development of 


ot textiles, 


‘rchandising from the 
liability 
and construction of the cat 


and efficiency ot 
Continuing = he 


OW : Who ever looks 
hood? Who even asks ques- 
of the 


It’s the appearance that counts. 


ms about the running car. 
It is 
to that one fact alone that we can at 
tribute the transter of the responsi- 
bility of the purchase from the man 
to the woman, from father to daugh 
ter. Appearance—Chrysler has lead 
the pack the 
followed. 


“Why 


take a 


and all others have 

can’t more manufacturers 
leaf out of the book of the 
perfume manufacturers? What is it 
the women pay $6 for? Is it $6 worth 
of juice to spray on their pretty per 
How much attention does the 
perfume man pay to the package? 
The prettier the bottle the more per 
fume is sold. 


sons - 


“And so all of us must consider the 
appearance of our product as it is pre- 
sented to the ultimate consumer— 
Mrs. George W. Public. We must 
dress it up; not foolishly, or insin 
cerely or extravagently, but in a man- 
ner 


that will appeal to the women. 


Everything is Color 
“We hear a lot about the fact that 
the has mad. 
Everything is color, color, color. Look 
behind the word color. Is it only 
that the country has gone color mad? 


country gone color’ 


Isn’t it rather that the independence 


ot the American women is at last as- 
serting itself. The war had more to 
do with women establishing their own 
independence than anything else. She 
found out that she wasn’t such a hot 
house plant as she had thought she 
was. She found that she could be a 
big factor in raising Liberty Loans, 
running Red Cross Canteens, helping 
to keep up the morale of the boys in 
camps or on visits to big cities. The 
woman came into her own. After the 
war she wanted to continue to assert 
her independence. I don’t blame her. 
We all love her more because she has 
a will of her own. She wanted to as 
sert her love of expression and her 
personality in having things, call them 
decorations if you like, in her home 
that would express 
ality 

clothes 


her own person- 


She has always chosen her 
with an which color 


suited her best. Why shouldn’t she ex- 


eve to 


press through color that same person 
ality in other ways. She doesn’t buy 
red or yellow or blue coffee pots and 
canisters because they are colored. 
She buys them because they harmonize 
with her hair, or her mood or 
temperament, or her fondness 
that Woman is a 


her 
for 
marvelous 
creature, she can make or break any 
manufacturer in this room. 

“Color to 


color. 


my way of thinking is 
only a sub-division of style. It is one 
of the elements that goes to make up 
style. Joseph Platt, art editor of 
Delineator, very aptly defined style 
quite recently by saying, ‘‘style is the 
element which, having been imagined 
by the few, becomes popular with the 
many.” 

“On the subject of style, however, it 
is the American woman again who is 
asserting herself and she, more than 
our dealers and customers, is at the 
root of our so-called hand-to-mouth 
buying. In the old days women looked 
to the great stores of the countries as 
the final authority for what to buy. If 


this store or that store said this was 
the style, the woman bought it. Not 
now—not by a long shot. With more 
and more women going to Paris and 
other places abroad, the women are 
telling the stores what they will have. 
The merchant who makes a success in 
business today is the man who ties 
these two factors up quickest: that of 
knowing what is going to be style and 
what the women are going to ask for. 
It’s a tough job but many are doing it 
and more have got to do it.” 

Mr. McIntire traced in considerable 
detail the development of the present 
packaging feature of Lady Pepperell 
sheets and pillow cases, and samples 
of the different types of packages were 
displayed. He also told of the results 
of his recent trip abroad and of the 
daring with which the foreign busi- 
ness men took up the new trends in 
style, in decoration, in store fronts 
and in many other ways. 

Knowland to be Assistant to 
Bigelow-Hartford President 

The Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., 
announces that Richard G. Knowland, 
consulting chemical engineer, Boston, 
Mass., has been appointed assistant to 
President John A. Sweetser. He will 
commence his new duties Jan. 1, being 
in direct charge of manufacturing and 
making his headquarters at the New 
York Office. Mr. Knowland is 36 
years old and is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in the chemical engineering course. 
His first connection after graduation 
was with the National Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. During the war he 
saw service in the army in this coun 
try and with the American Expedi- 
tionary Force, holding the rank of cap- 
tain in the Chemical Warfare Service. 
In 1919 he became a member of the 
consulting firm of Lewis, Green, Mc- 
Adams & Knowland of Boston, and in 
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Silk Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, New York 


City, Jan. 17, 1929. 


Textile Section, New York Board of Trade, Regular Meeting, New York 


City, Jan. 24, 1929. 


Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Meeting, New 


York City, Jan. 27, 1929. 


Wool Industries Pageant and Exposition, 71st Regiment Armory, New 


York City, Feb. 25 to March 2, 1929. 
es Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 


1 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 


York City, May 6-11, 1929. 


search development work of the industry. 


1922 established his own office in Bos 
ton as a consulting chemical engineer 
and has been specializing in textile 
problems. 


New Bedford Cooperation to 
Hold Fine Cotton Goods Lead 


Representatives of the people o 
New Bedford, the labor unions, the 
cotton manufacturers, the Press ani 
the Barnes Textile Service met las: 
evening in what is hoped to result in 
a concerted effort to maintain th: 
prestige of New Bedford as the fin 
cotton goods center of the countr 

The establishment of a labor specia 
ization plan in the mills for the pu 
pose of introducing more modern 
methods of manufacturing was th 
principal subject discussed. The 
meeting is expected to be a forerunne: 
of a movement to bring to the atte: 
tion of consumers the desirability oi 
fine cottons made in New Bedford. 

The labor specialization plan is de 
scribed as being the scientific dete: 
mining of jobs in the mill. Joel \ 
Barnes, head of the Barnes Textil 
Service, an organization of textile 
engineers who conduct such work fo: 
mills, explained the proposal. 


Spindle Operation in November 
Was 108% Single Shift Capacity 

According to preliminary census 
figures, 35,373,996 cotton spinning 
spindles were in place in the United 
States, Nov. 30, of which 30,596,840 
were operated at some time during 
the month, compared with 30,315,089 
for October and 32,314,114 _ for 
November, 1927. Spindle hours wer: 
8,524,399,388. 

Based on an activity of 8.83 hours 
per day, the average number of spind- 
les operated was 38,232,864, or 
108.1% of capacity on a single shi! 
basis. This percentage compares wit! 
103.9 for October and 106.7 i 
November, 1927. 


New Underwear Prices on Jan. 
7 or Later 

Makers of heavyweight knit unde 
wear decided at a conference this 
week to hold openings for the 19 
season on Monday, Jan. 7, or after 
that date. It is generally assumed t! 
the rest of the market will fall in lin 
with this plan since producers repre- 
sented at the meeting included officials 
of southern mills, usually the first in 
the field with prices. 
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Silk Assn. on Weighting 





Conference Pointing Way to Settle- 
ment of Problems 


That weighting limits laid down by 


the Silk Association of America, Inc. 


vill be accepted as mutually agree- 
ible to the best interests of all fac- 


rors in the trade prior to the calling 


if a trade conference on weighting 
iy the Federal Trade Commission at 


the end of six months, was the unani- 
mous agreement of a meeting held 


it the close of last week at the Silk 
\ssociation headquarters and attended 
1y representatives of the National Re- 
Goods Association, The 
laundry Owners National Associa- 
The National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners, the National Bet- 
er Business Bureau, the Silk Dyers 
\ssociation of America, and the Silk 
\ssociation of America, Inc. G. H. 
Conze, vice-president of the Susque- 
hanna Silk Mills, and chairman of the 
silk Association’s sub-committee on 
veighting, presided at the meeting. 
Present weighting limits recom- 
nended by the committee on weight- 
ing of the Silk Association will be put 
into effect Jan. 15. Meanwhile a 
‘ompetent committee will be appointed 
including representatives of the Silk 
Association of America, Inc., the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
ind the Better Business Bureau, to 
letermine whether or not it appears 
idvisable to recommend changes in 
the schedule. This committee will re- 
port within the next six months to 
representatives of the industry. Stan- 
lards accepted following a review of 
the recommendation made by this 
special committee will then be pre- 
sented to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for approval at a trade confer- 
representatives who at- 
tended the meeting were united in 
recommending this method of pro- 
cedure as being the way to obtain the 
best possible standards for the trade. 


Among those present at the meet- 
ng were T. F. Noone, and William 
C. Riordan, Abraham & Straus; E. H. 
Pendergast, Lord & Taylor; Edwin 
larks, R. H. Macy & Co.; L. E. 
‘rancis, G. H. Plant, Channing E. 
Sweitzer, and Harold R. Young, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association ; 
Bertram Goldberg, Bertram Gold- 
berg, Inc.; E. Cadgene, Lyons Piece 
Oye Works; Dr. W. A. Johnson, 
aundry Owners’ National Associa- 
tion; F. A. Weller, P. C. Trimble and 
(. C. Hubbard, National Association 
{ Dyers & Cleaners; E. L. Greene, 
‘ational Better Business Bureau; Fli 
lirandon, Silk Dyers’ Association of 

merica; G. H. Conze, Susquehanna 
~ilk Mills, E. C. Geier, Duplan Silk 

orp.; E. J. Ruegg, Schwarzenbach, 
uber & Co. and H. Schniewind, Jr., 


esident, The Silk Association of 
merica, Inc. 


Participants in Agreement 


The following members of the silk 
« lustry have agreed to abide by the 
ighting limitations laid down by 
the committee on weighting of the Silk 
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Association of America, which will 
go into effect on Jan. 15: 


Dyers, printers and finishers: Asso- 
ciated Dyeing & Printing Corp., Lyons 
Piece Dye Works, National Silk Dyeing Co., 
United Piece Dye Works, Textile Dyeing 
Co. of America, Inc., Sunbury Converting 
Works, Victory Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Inc., Apex Piece Dyeing Co., Fashion Tex- 
tile Printing Co., Crew Silk Dyeing & Finish- 
ing Co., Turner & Co., Inc., Standard Silk 
Dyeing Co., Artistic Dyeing Co., Inc., 
Lanza Silk Dyeing Co., Hellwig Silk Dyeing 
Co., Riverside Piece Dye Works, Inc., F. P. 
Maupai Dyeing Co., Inc., Empire Piece Dye 
ing & Finishing Co., Strenge Dye Works, 
Independent Silk Dyeing Co., Radiance Piece 
Dye Works, Diamond Silk Dyeing & Finish 
ing Co., Helvetia Dye Works, Scola Piece 
Dyeing & Finishing Co. 

Manufacturers: Black Diamond Silk Co., 
Winona Silk Co., John N. Stearns & Co., 
Corticelli Silk Co., Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co., 
Roseto Silk Co., Inc., James G. Johnson & 
Co., Klein Brothers, Stewart Silk Co., Ine., 
Joseph Berlinger Co., Williams Silk Mfg. 
Co., Cipoth-Leffler Silk Mfg. Corp., Lang 
& Lewin, Inc., Ralway Silk Corp., Henbert 
Silk Co., Jno. Dunlop’s Sons, Inc., Reliable 
Silk Mfg. Co., Frieder Fabrics Corp., Post 
& Sheldon Corp., Stehli Silks Corp., William 
Skinner & Sons, Archbald Silk Co., Fair 
Maid Silk Corp., Portland Silk Co., Acorn 
Silk Co., Albert Godde Bedin, Inc., Wein- 
born Silk Co., Frank Ix & Sons, Inc., Stone 
Silk Co., Fellows-Huber Co., Piedmont Silk 
Co., Inc., L. & E. Stirn, Jersey Silk Mills, 
Reynolds Silk Co., Maxwell Textile So., Do- 
herty & Wadsworth Co., Tuscan Silk Mills; 
The Edward Bloom Co., Brilliant Silk Mfg. 
Co., Carl Schoen Silk Corp., B. Lindner & 
Bro., Bloomsburg Silk Mill, Cheney Broth- 
ers, Duplan Silk Corp., C. K. Eagle & Co., 
Inc., Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Inc., Schwar- 
zenbach, Huber & Co., Stunzi Sons Silk Co., 
Susquehanna Silk Mills, Cockcroft Silk Co., 
Inc., Nelson Silk Co., Inc., Astoria Silk 
Works, Haskell Silk Co., Hillcrest Silk 
Mills, Grant Silk Mfg. Co., Inc., Bessetti & 
Bianchi Silk Co., Stave Brothers, Ine., D. 

: Cc. H. Stern, Ine., Port Morris Mills, 
Grouts Ltd., Karl Muller Silk Co., Bilsky & 
Urback, Amalgamated Silk Corp., Roslyn 
Silk Mills, Inc., Zester & Williams, Wind 
sor Silk Mills, Inc., Belding, Hemingway 
Co., Zollinger & Schroth, Inc. 

Converters : Michel & Krieger, Inc., Krank 
& Lambert, Inc., Costuma & Seader, Inc., 
Marshall Field & Co. 

Ribbon Manufacturers: 
ing Co., Narricot. 

Tie Silk Manufacturers : 
Oscar Reiss. 


Forsthoff Weav 
Arcola Silk Co., 


Fix a Leeway Above Silk 
Weighting Maxima 

Reports current in the market state 
that the margin of leeway above the 
maximum limits for weighting silk 
piece goods after Jan. 15, 1929, fixed 
by the Special Weighting Committee 
of the Silk Association of America, is 
7%. 

The schedule of maximum weight 
limit is given as follows: Satins, 50%. 
Crepe de Chine and Canton crepes, 


45%.  Georgettes, 30%. Chiffons, 
10%. Fabrics for printing, 30%. 


Ask Cooperation on Soilings 





Broadsilk Trade Can Aid Throw- 
sters in Mitigating Evil 

Cooperative effort on the part of 
both the commission throwsters and 
the broadsilk trade, is essential to any 
solution of the problem of soiled fill- 
ing in crepe fabrics. This was the 
decision reached this week by a joint 
committee of the Silk Association of 
America which has conducted an in- 
quiry into the subject. The commit- 
tee was made up of representatives of 
the commission throwsters, the thrown 
silk dealers and the broadsilk manu- 
facturers. The report of the body was 
submitted at a meeting held on Tues- 
day at the National Republican Club, 
New York City. 

H. W. Reiling, of H. A. Reiling, 
Inc., chairman of the Throwsters’ 
Division of the Silk Association, 
describing the work done by the com- 
mittee said it had been found that, 
while the throwsters cannot be relieved 


entirely of responsibility for soilings, 
at the same time, fabric manufactur- 
ers must exercise due care at their 
end. He said tests showed that some 
of the stains complained of can ke 
boiled out; certain other stains are 
ineradicable, and still other types of 
stains can be removed through care- 
ful handling by the dyer. 


The committee adopted the follow- 
ing resolution regarding twists: 
“Resolved: That twists be ordered in 
definite number of turns, in multiples 
of five turns for sizes, and twists 
ordinarily used.” 


Push Vote on Caraway Bill 


Confident in Defeat of Bill Against 
Cotton Futures Trading 
By Paul Wooton 

Washington Correspondent, TEXTILE WORLD 

The action of the Senate Steering 
Committee in giving a_ preferred 
status to the Caraway bill, intended 
to prevent the sale of cotton in future 
markets, practically insures a vote in 
the upper House at the present session 
of Congress. Indications all are that 
the measure will be voted down. 
When the bill came to a vote in the 
preceding Congress it was defeated 
48 to 25. 

Senator Ransdell, of Louisiana, in 
charge of the opposition and repre- 
senting the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture who are op- 
posed to the Caraway bill, states that 
he will do nothing to delay a vote on 
this measure. He is sure it will be 
decisively defeated. He thinks quick 
action will remove the uncertainty 
which prevails before action is taken 
on such a measure. 


It is the opinion of the Louisiana 
Senator that most members are 
thoroughly familiar with the value to 
the producers and to the public of the 
cotton exchanges. For that reason 
he believes no extended debate against 
the proposition is necessary. He ex- 
pects to have printed in the Congres- 
sional Record, a few days before the 
bill comes up, the adverse reports on 
such bills which have been submitted 
by the last three incumbents of the 
office of Secretary of Agriculture 
and the legal opinion submitted by the 
law officers of the Department of 
Agriculture to the effect that such a 
bill is unconstitutional. 


On the floor Senator Ransdell thinks 
that it will be necessary only to re- 
mind the Senators that similar bills 
have been presented regularly for 50 
years, always to receive the stamp of 
congressional disapproval. He will 
call attention briefly to the decisions 
of the Supreme Court holding that 
such activities as those complained of 
are not subject to federal jurisdiction, 
and that future contracts like those 
for insurance are not transactions in 
interstate commerce. 


The Caraway bill is scheduled to 
come before the Senate after the naval 
construction bill, but some time may 
elapse because appropriation bills 
have the right of way. 
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Cotton Exchange Broadening 





Seeks Charter Amendment to 
Allow Trade in Stocks and Bonds 


The New York Cotton Exchange, 
it was decided by a vote of the mem- 
bers last Tuesday, will apply to the 
legislature of New York State to 
have its charter amended to permit 
trading on the exchange in the securi- 
ties of various companies. 

It is understood that the matter will 
be submitted to the Legislature shortly 
after it convenes in January. 

The resolution adopted by the mem- 
bership authorizes the officers of the 
exchange to seek amendment of the 
charter so as to make it possible to 
trade in ‘stocks, bonds or other se- 
curities issued by corporations en- 
gaged in any or all of the following 
activities : 

“Growing, manufacturing, buying, 
selling or handling cotton, wool, silk, 
rayon, artificial silk, jute, or linen, or 
textiles, made in whole or in part of 
any of these commodities; or manu- 
facturing, buying, selling or handling 
the by-products of any of said com- 
modities, or conducting a warehouse 
or compress or other plants or facili- 
ties suitable for use in connection 
with or for the promotion of any of 
said activities.” 

The present charter of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, which was 
granted by an act of the State Legis- 
lature passed April 8, 1871, sets forth 
the purposes of the exchange in Sec- 
tion 3, as follows: 

“The purposes of said corporation 
shall be to provide, regulate and main- 
tain a suitable building, room or 
rooms for a cotton exchange, in the 
city of New York, to adjust contro- 
versies between its members, to estab 
lish just and equitable principles in the 
trade, to maintain uniformity in its 
rules, regulations and usages, to adopt 
standards of classification, to acquire, 
preserve and disseminate useful in 
formation connected with the cotton 
interest throughout all markets, to de- 
crease the local risks attendant upon 
the business, and generally to pro- 
mote the cotton trade of the city of 
New York, increase its amount and 
augment the facilities with which it 
may be conducted, and to make pro- 
vision for the widows and families of 
deceased members.” 


Ask for Saturday Release of 
Cotton Estimates 

PHILADELPHIA.—There is a 
movement in the cotton and yarn 
trade to request the Government to 
issue the monthly cotton estimates on 
Saturdays only. They feel that this 
would give the trade more time to 
digest the report and would minimize 
fluctuations in the market immediately 
after. During the last season reports 
have been issued on Wednesday, Aug. 
8, Saturday, Sept. 8, Monday, Oct. 
8, Thursday, Nov. 8, and Saturday, 
Dec. 8. So far as can be seen leaders 
in this movement state there is noth- 
ing to prevent the adoption of this 
recommendation by the’ U. S. Crop 
Reporting Board. 
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Walker D. Hines oi The Cot- 

stitute delivered the Aldred 

lecture fore the class and 
graduate students of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
after having 
been the luncheon speaker that noon of 
the Bostor 


senor 


la 1 1 hurs¢ atternoon, 
Chamber of Commerce. 
George S. 


L ot 


Harris, president of the 
Expositic ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Benjamin Elsas, president of the Fulton 
Bag & ( Mills, Atlanta, at a recent 
meeting the Atlanta of 
elected or ) 2 vear 


of that 


(Chamber 
Commerce re 


term as directors organization. 


E. C. Gibson, who has been elected vice- 
president and a director of The Linen 
Thread Co., 200 Hudson St., New York, 
after 55 years of service with that organi- 
zation He started in 1873, at the age 
of 14, as an office boy with Barbour Bros., 
later becoming a salesman. When the 
latter firm was reorganized in 1898 as 
The Linen Thread Co., Mr. Gibson was 
appointed general superintendent, and 
shortly afterward became general man- 
ager. He celebrated his 50th anniver- 
sary with the company five years ago 


John S. Lawrence of Lawrence & Co., 
Boston, Mass.. founder and_ president 
its inception of the New England 

that office at the 
meeting last week but continues 
as treasure! In recognition of his ser- 


since 
Council, retired trom 
annual 
vices he was presented with a solid silver 
replica of the Governor Wentworth bowl 
bearing the following inscription: “Pre- 
d Silsbee Lawrence, presi- 
dent of the New England Council, 1925- 
1928, by governors of the several 
States an of the council and 
its appreciation of a notable 
‘formed in behalf of an 

England 


sented t | 


nembers 
officers, 
leadershiy 
awakened Nev 


Philip C. Wentworth, president of the 
National Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. 1. was principal speaker at the 
annual dinner meeting of the Lowell 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce on Mon 
day evening, his subject being’ 
Future of New England.” 


Allen R. Mitchell, Jr., Allen R 
chell & Sort, Philadelphia, 


Ring 


Mit- 


returned to 


“The* 


this country after an extensive trip 
abroad Dec. 16 on the S. S. Paris. Mr. 
Mitchell stated after a thorough study 
of conditions in England and Germany 
he had found American textile 
facturing methods superior 
England, he said, may have a slight 
advantage over this country in wet 

Mr. Mitchell found textile 
in Germany is improving and 
he stated that country was coming back 
rapidly to its former position in world 
markets. 


manu- 
although 


finishing. 
industry 


H. R. Mallinson, president of H. R. 
Mallinson & Co., Inc., Astoria, N. Y., is 
financing the construction of a modern 
laboratory for the study of diseases at 
Saranac Lake. 

Chas. J. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & 
Sons Co., Inc., Philadelphia, headed the 
list of speakers at the seventh annual 
dinner meeting of the Philadelphia 
Clothing Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., at the 


Sourse. 


Richard G. Knowland is assistant to 
the president, in charge of manufactur- 
ing, at the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Co., New York. 


Frank L. Butler, vice president of 





the Georgia Power Co., was elected a 
director in the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Herbert K. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & 
Sons Co., Inc., Philadelphia, one of the 
three American representatives, at the 
International Wool Conference held in 
Paris returned from Europe on the S. 
S. Paris, landing in New York Dec. 16. 
Mr. Webb together with Messrs. Rock- 
well and Hird will in the near future 
submit their combined report on that 
conference. 


A. E. Craig, of the Barrymore Cloth 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Canadian 
Woolen & Knit Goods Manufacturers’ 
Association, to succeed C. G. de 
Tonnancour, of the Regent Knitting 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Que., who has 
resigned. 

Sidney H. Borden has been elected 
treasurer pro tem of the Stafford Mills, 
Fall River, Mass., to succeed Edward L. 
Hinchey, whose resignation was an- 
nounced to take effect on Dec. 29, when 
he is to join the sales force of the Taber 
Mills. Mr. Borden was long with the 
Durfee Mills as bookkeeper and later as 
treasurer. 


Cotton Mill Round Table 


. What progress in’ manufacturing 
methods have been made during 
1928? 
has there 

tal attitude 
S Ik 


been a change of men- 


Textile World, page 


quality of 
now produced keeping pace with 
manufacturers’ needs? 


American cotton 


what facts regarding this have 
been brought out by the Bureau of 
Economics ? 
See Dec. 1 issue of Textil page 55) 
3. What new method of determining 
strength of cotton fibers is being 
used? 
what 


methods 
Dec 


World, 


of former 
this overcome? 
Textile World, page 7/ 
. What significant results were brought 
out by a recent style conference? 
have gains been made by cotton 
dress goods? 
Nov. 24 issue of Textile 
. What common weaving fault will 
cause damage during finishing 
processes? 
—how is this caused? 


(See Nov. 24 Textile 


disadvantage 
does 


See 


(See 


World, page 


ssue of 


World, page 61 
. How can breakage of wood screws 
on picker sticks be prevented? 
—what device is used by most East- 
ern mills? 
See Nov, 24 issue of Textile World, 
. Who has developed a cotton card 
clothing which eliminates _ strip- 
ping? 
what changes have been 


from the usual type clothing? 
See Nov. 17 of ‘Textile World, page 45) 


page 65) 


made 
issue 


. Who has placed an automatic roving 
testing machine on the market? 
what will it determine? 

(See Nov. 17 issue of Textile World, page 45) 

. How has the growth of the convert- 
ing house altered requirements 
for styler and mill designer? 

—how do these two positions differ? 
(See Nov. 10 issue of Textile World, page 27) 

. What factors make mercerized yarn 

a good all-around material? 


—are special appliances necessary 


for handling mercerized yarns dur- 

ing manufacturing ? 

See Nov. 10 issue of Textile page 37) 

- What are recent developments in 

testing machinery? 
-how have results 

more readable? 

(See Nov. 10 


World, 


been made 


issue of Textile World, page 43) 
2. To what extent are cotton bags used 
by the grocery trade? 
—in the fertilizer trade? 
(See Nov. 3 of Textile World, 
3. What common faults arise 
twisting cord-tire yarn? 

—how may they be overcome? 

See Nov issue of Textile World, page 125) 

For the successful installation of 
materials handling equipment what 
principle should be observed? 

—how should this principle be put 

into operation? 

(See Nov. of Textile World, page 120) 

. What type electric motor will most 

successfully operate ring spinning 
frames at variable speeds? 

—what are its important mechanical 

features? 


(See Nov. 3 issue of 


issue page 77) 


during 


} issue 


Textile World, page 129) 
. Who has developed a new automatic 
cotton loom? 
—what are its advantages? 
(See Oct of Textile World, page 59) 
. Can a cotton creel be used for mak- 
ing rayon warps from section 
beams? 
—should the reed be placed in front 
or in back of the slasher? 
(See Oct, 27 of Textile World, 
belt tension 
new system 


27 issue 


issue 


page 60) 
main- 
short 


How is 
tained 
centre drive? 

—what is the controlling 

belt pull? 


‘See Oct 


correct 
on a 


factor in 


20 issue of Textile World, 1 91) 


. What causes shiners in rayon-cotton 
fabric? 
—what care should be 
winding filling bobbins ? 
See Oct. 20 issue of Textile World. page 
What devices offer greater safety to 
those doing box strapping? 


—what are their salient points? 
(See Oct. 20 issu eof Textile World, page 


ace 


taken in 


95) 


95) 


Edward L. Hinchey, former treasure: 
of the Stafford Mills, Fall River, Mass 
has accepted a position with the sale 
force of the Taber Mill, Inc., New Bed 
ford, Mass. 


William E. Northrop. Milford, Mass 
salesman, and Mrs. Northrop, will leav: 
shortly for Spartanburg, S. C., wher 
the former will join the staff of Stan 
dard Looms, Inc., of which his fathe: 
Jonas Northrop, is president. 

Nineteen members of Lowell (Mass. 
Textile Institute’s 1928 football team, 
which completed the season’s schedul: 
without a defeat, were honored at a 
dance and testimonial recently in th: 
institute hall. Each member of th 
squad was presented a miniature football 

John Pruitt is superintendent of the 
Demopolis (Ala.) Mills. 

G. A. Heuer has assumed his new 
duties as superintendent of the Chester 
Knitting Mills, Charles City, Ia., suc 
ceeding G. E. Billner, who was _ tem- 
porarily in charge. 


J. F. Scott, superintendent of the 
Fuld & Hatch Knitting Mills, Cohoes, 
N. Y., has resigned as president of the 
board of education in that city because 
of pressure of business duties. 


David Moxon, superintendent of the 
manufacturing department of the Ameri 
can Thread Co., Willimantic, Conn., has 
been made assistant agent of the com- 
pany’s Fall River, Mass., plant. Mr. 
Moxon assumes his new duties Jan. 1. 


Alfred Caulifield, assistant superin- 
tendent of the manufacturing department 
of the American Thread Co., Williman 
tic, Conn., has been appointed superin 
tendent of that department effective Jan 
1. Mr. Caulifield will be succeeded by 
Walter Britland. 


B. Neal has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Aragon (Ga.) 


Mills. 


Guy Irving Johnson, former in- 
spector of cotton for the Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass., is now an overseer in 
a mill at Pelzer, S. C. 


John Deal has been promoted to 
overseer of carding at the Valdese 


(N. C.) Mfg. Co. 


J. P. Epps has been appointed over- 
seer of the carding department of the 
American Cotton Mills, Inc., Bessemer 
City, N. C. 

C. C. Smith is now second hand in 
carding at the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Ope- 
lika, Ala. 


Huey Tomlin has been promoted 


from doffer to a section man at the Bibb 
Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 


B. Braiden is now head overhauler 
in the twister room, Aldora Mills, 
Barnesville, Ga. 

J. F. Greek, carder and spinner at 
Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills, has re- 
signed. 

E. C. Walker has been appointed 


loom fixer at the Dale Cotton Mills, 
Ozark, Ala. 


Fred Mayo, Uxbridge, Mass., has 
taken the position of loom fixer with the 
Fabyan Woolen Co., Medway, Mass. 


H. Waddell is now roller coverer at 
Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C. 
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Distinguishing Characteristics of Warp-Knit Fabric 


Promise a Successful Future 


Inability 





to Run Makes 


It Desirable 


Fabric for 


Hosiery—Does Not Always Have Ascribed Inelasticity 


[te are two kinds of knit- 
ted fabrics, warp fabrics and, 
for want of a better name, fill- 

ing or weit fabrics. The 
jormer produce loops from warp 
yarns, while the latter produce loops 
from a filling yarn. These fabrics are 
both composed of the same form of 





Fig. 132. Half-Plain Tricot Warp Fabric 


loop, but differ in that in warp fabrics, 
except in design patterns, a thread 
does not form each loop next to the 
one previously formed in the same 
course, but produces it in the next 
course and next wale, as shown in the 
drawing of half-plain tricot, Fig. 132. 
Filling-knitted fabric, on the other 
hand, is produced of loops from one 
yarn formed across the fabric wale 
after wale and in the same course, as 
shown in Fig. 133. 

The basic difference between the two 
fabrics, therefore, is that warp-knit- 
ted fabric, generally speaking, must 
have at least one thread for each wale 
of the fabric, whereas filling-knitted 
fabric need have but one thread to 
form all of its wales. Therefore, a 
warp-knitted fabric is composed of at 
least as many threads as there are 
wales, while filling-knitted fabric can 
be produced of but one thread. 


Atlas Cloth 

While the preceding broadly defines 
the two types of fabric, there are 
many variations possible. Warp 
fabrics can be composed of a great 
variety of looped structures in that 
yarn a, Fig. 132, need not feed back 
to form its next loop in wale 1, but 
can produce its next loop in wale 3, as 
shown in Fig. 134, producing there- 
fore what is known as “two-waled 

“Mechanical Engineer, Cumberland Hill, 
R. |.; P. O. Manville, R. I, R. F. D. This 
article is the seventeenth of Mr. Miller’s series, 
i inciples of Knit Fabric Production,” a 


prehensive study of the past, present, and 
fu'ure of knitting mechanism. All rights to 


the use of this treatise are reserved. Previous 
articles appeared Jan. 23, Mar. 27, May 15, 
Juy 24, Sept. 18, and Nov. 20, 1926; Feb. 
19, Apr. 9, June 18, Aug. 20, Oct. 22, and 


De 24, 1927; Feb. 


18, June 23, Aug. 18, 
anc Oct. 20, 1928. 


By M. C. Miller, M. E.* 


single-machine atlas cloth.” It must 
be understood that all of the threads 
move in unison sideways to the needles 
in producing this pattern; in fact, this 
is usually the case when knitting any 
type of warp fabric. 


As high as 40-waled atlas cloth has 
been produced, meaning thereby that 
the yarns are moved sideways in rela- 
tion to the needles 40 times in one 
direction and are then reversed and 
moved a wale at a time 40 times in 
the other direction. While 40 side 
movements have been here given, it 
must not be supposed that this is the 
limit of shogging; but any atlas cloth 
beyond four or five wales produces a 
poor selvage. 


It can readily be seen from the 
above that atlas cloth premits of great 
design possibilities insofar as fabric 
structure is concerned; and, if dif- 
ferently colored yarns are used, an 
endless variety of colored zig-zig pat- 
tern effects can be made, as each or 


QOQQQ 
IO 


Fig. 133. Filling Fabric 


any one of the warp threads can be 
of a different color or texture. 

As far as warp fabrics have been 
described they can be knitted to have 
the same degree of elasticity as filling- 
knitted fabrics, although it is com- 
monly thought that the elasticity of 
warp fabric is necessarily in the 
lengthwise direction of the cloth and 
not sidewise as in filling cloth. This 
misunderstanding arises from the fact 
that warp fabrics can have their 
greatest elasticity in either or both 
directions. 


Variations 


It is also possible to produce varia- 
tions in the regular shogging or side 
movement of the threads and thereby 
produce fabric as shown in Fig. 135, 
known as “English leather.” The dif- 
ference between this structure and the 
one shown in Fig. 134 is that the 
threads in the former have been 
shogged over two wales at once. This 
fabric structure can also be made 
with a greater shog; but all fabrics 
of this type lose their elasticity side- 
ways, depending entirely as to how 
far the yarns are shogged or laid with- 
out being knitted. 


Warp fabrics can also be produced 
having either warp or filling filler 
threads to give body to the cloth and 
to eliminate the elastic characteristics. 
Plush can be produced by knitting upon 





Fig. 134. Two-Waled  Single-Machine 


Atlas Cloth 


two sets of needles, usually placed 
parallel to each other and separated 
by twice the length of the desired 
plush, the warp yarns feeding alter- 
nately from one group of needles to 
the other. In this way two fabrics 
are produced, joined together with 
yarns which are later cut apart to 
produce two pieces of plush. Lace 
effects, more properly known as 
“filet warp fabrics,” can also be pro- 
duced through variation in the degree, 





Fig. 135. Single-Machine English Leather 


time, and direction of shogging, as 
shown in Fig. 136. 


In all the above-described fabrics 
two or more sets of warp threads can 
be used for reinforcing certain por- 
tions of the cloth or for yarn chang- 
ing or color work. 


Double Tricot 


There is still another group of fab- 
rics that can be produced, known as 
double tricot, as shown in Fig. 137. 
In this illustration is shown double 
plain tricot, which is the same fabric 
as half plain tricot, only that the fabric 
is twice as thick and that two warps 
are used—one shogging in one direc- 


tion and reversing, the other al- 
ways shogging in the opposite di- 
rection and reversing. This fabric 
can also have the characteristic elas- 
ticity of filling-knitted fabric, but 
usually to a lesser degree than half 
tricot. 

The other fabrics previously de- 
scribed, such as filet, etc., can also be 
produced with double warps. I have 
not attempted to show the complete 
possibilities in warp fabrics, but it 
is possible to produce practically any 
type of loop structure or color work, 
whereas filling-knitted fabric can be 
produced with only comparatively, 
limited degree of variation in loop 
structure and color, and then only 
with considerable com- 
plications. 


mechanical 


Warp Fabric Cannot Run 
The basic advantage of warp fabric 
against filling fabric resides in the 
fact that the former in general can- 
not drop. stitches or 


form runs, 
whereas the latter is always open 
to this objection during both the 
fabrication and the use of articles 


produced from the fabric. 





Fig. 136. Filet Warp Fabric 


The drop-stitching character of 
filling fabrics is particularly objec- 
tionable when such fabrics are pro- 
duced of silk or other smooth yarns 
and is particularly liable to result 
in fine-gauged fabrics, more often if 
such fabrics are given strenuous use, 
such as is given hosiery, which is 





Fig. 137. Double Tricot 


(39) 
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‘actically exclusively produced from 

lling fabrics. 

The reason for hosiery being so 

roduced originally, I believe, was 
itirely the simpler and easier evolu- 
on of the filling fabric machines. 
hese, having only one thread to pro- 
uce a course, were naturally easier 

) evolve into machines for produc- 
ng the shaped or formed fabric neces- 
iry for hosiery use. 

If we investigate the historical 
acts, we find that the hand machine 
or producing warp fabrics as near 
is can be established was in opera- 
ion in 1775, having been invented by 
Crane; whereas the hand stocking 
iachine, which was the forerunner of 
the present Cotton-type of full-fash- 
med hosiery machine, was invented 
by William Lee in 1589, or 186 years 
earlier. Cotton made his notable con- 
tribution to the art in 1868. 

With these dates to guide us, and, 
bearing in mind that the bulk of hos- 
iery produced in those days was 
rather coarse-gauged and of strong, 
rough yarn which was not very liable 
to drop stitch, it can readily be seen 
why no great effort was made to take 
advantage of the non-drop-stitch 
characteristics of warp fabrics tor 
the production of hosiery with a non- 
drop-stitching feature. This feature, 
while very valuable today, would 
have had considerably less value in 
the past, even up to and during the 
most recent years, when the bulk of 
full-fashioned hosiery was produced 
on relatively coarse 27- and 33-gauged 
machines with relatively strong lisle 
or mercerized yarn, which is not so 
liable to run even after a hole is 
formed. 

Need for Warp-Knit Hosiery 

Our present hosiery demands, how- 
are mainly for silk, which al- 
though it is in itself a strong yarn 
ind resists the forming of holes, has 
had its natural power of resistance 
mitigated to a considerable degree by 


the 


ever, 


demand for sheer hosiery com- 
posed of an average of five-thread 
silk and in extreme cases as fine as 
thread. With such market re- 
quirements, warp fabrics for the pro- 
duction of hosiery should no longer 
be overlooked, 


one 


even though ex- 
isting machinery will not produce 


shaped garments and even though it 
therefore becomes necessary to design 
and build such machines. It should 
be borne in mind that, in order to pro- 
duce small-looped and fine warp 
fabrics, it is not necessary to use fine- 
gauged machines, and that, as there is 
no thread-laying operation necessary, 
considerably greater speed is possible 
n in the production of filling 
Further, the warp machine is 
urally a simpler machine for the 
luction of fancy fabrics. 
sefore describing the actual con- 
ction of present warp-fabric 
hines, it might be well to state 
t has been done in the direction ot 
lucing warp-fabric hosiery to 
Such attempts have followed 
very closely the practice of glove fab- 
ricaition, in which warp fabrics have 
been used for many years. The 
maiority of such gloves have been 


rics. 
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The sample photographed for this illustration was a 


ioned stocking. 
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eal-silk full-fash- 


The leg had very many places where the surface was 


badly roughened, which made the stockings quite unsalable. 
This trouble appeared after dyeing and therefore it was not difficult 


to place where the trouble occurred. 
right s:de out, instead of being turned inside out. 


First, these stockings were dyed 
Turning would have 


helped some, but the roughening is so great that it would show through 


on a stocking of this weight. 


Somewhere in the machine was something 


rough against which th:s stocking chaffed, raising these many fuzzy spots. 
Some dyers prefer to use a cloth bag to hold the stockings while they 
are in the dye machine, in order to avoid any trouble of this sort. 

The photograph shows the length of the stocking leg in a horizontal 


position. 


(This defect is the 


fabricated from piece goods through 
cutting and sewing, warp fabric lend- 
ing itself well to such cutting, inas- 
much raveling or running back 
from the cut edges will not result. 
The practice of cutting and sewing 
gloves from warp fabric is still re 
sorted to wherever knitted gloves are 
in demand, particularly in the fine 


gauges. 


as 


There has been no precedent 
established to fabricate fine gloves in 
any manner of filling or 
other knitted fabrics, due no doubt to 
lack of machinery for producing them 
as cheaply, but mainly I believe due 
to the non-drop-stitching feature of 
the warp fabric now in use. 

While it may be open to argument 


other or 


whether gloves receive more strenu- 
ous wear than stockings, | 
clined to believe that stockings 
receive the more strenuous wear of 
the two. Yet stockings are not com- 
posed of warp or non-drop-stitching 
fabric, due I believe mainly to the 
lack of suitable machinery for shap- 
ing the fabric without cutting. 

Cut and-Sewed Stockings 

The reason why the consumer will 
buy a cut-and-sewed glove and will 
not buy a cut-and-sewed stocking is, 
I believe, mainly due to the precedent 
established and to the failure of the 
manufacturers to place on the market 
such a stocking having the desired 
characteristics. 

Cut-and-sewed-fabric stockings 
were at one time manufactured in 
this country and are today manufac- 
tured and find ready sale in Europe, 
where their 
stitching 


am in- 


economical 
feature is 


non-drop- 


very much ap- 
preciated. In this country, on the 
other hand, the economical ad- 
vantage of such stockings at the 


time they were on the market was 
not so apparent, largely due to the 


25th of the series.) 





coarser in demand at that 
time, but also due to objectionable 
features that such stockings had and 


have. 


gauges 


These cbjections are of prime 
importance in our market but seem 
to have very little weight, when com 
pared with economical 
drop-stitching feature, to the 
of the European buyer and user. 
One objection to 
for the moment 
is that considerable difficulty is 
perienced in the stocking 
over the heel. This is brought about 
by the fact that two separate fabrics 
are usually used together to form the 
heel, greatly mitigating the elasticity 
of the fabric. 


the non 


mind 
such stockings, 
ignoring sheerness, 
ex 
drawing 


The next objection in 
importance is the lack of sideways 


elasticity in the entire stocking. This 
is caused by the particular loop 
structure used, which is usually a 


double plain tricot or milanese, which 
are characteristically not as elastic as 
other warp-loop structures. Another 
objection and one which cannot be 
eliminated with existing machinery is 
the tendency to show vertical 
diagonal streaks in all warp fabrics. 
Cause of Streaks 

streaks are types. 
One is caused by thick-and-thin yarn 
which shows as vertical or diagonal 


or 


These of two 


streaks or stripes due to the yarn run- 
ning approximately up and down the 
wale or diagonally across the fabric. 
rhe other is due to an imperfection 
in the mode of the machine knitting 
in that varying tension exists between 
the knitting elements and the warp 
roll, there usually being no provision 
to evenly tension the warp threads. 
Reliance is instead placed entirely on 
the making and beaming of the warp. 

In this regard it must be borne in 
mind that warp threads used on 
present-day warp macltines are wound 


as 
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41 


or beamed on warp rolls. It is this 
practice that raises the greatest objec- 
tion to warp fabric, it being supposed 
that each warp thread is the same 
length from the start of the beam to 
the end. This is not so, as even with 
the most accurately beamed warp roll 
some variation in length exists, de- 
pending somewhat as to the degree of 
tension of each separate thread during 
the beaming operation and also as to 
whether each thread as it is beamed 
is laid side by side or one above the 
other. As to the streaks resulting 
from varying thickness of yarn, I con- 
tend that such streaking is not as 
noticeable or objectionable as the pres- 
ent varying transparency filling 
knitted fabrics wherein a_ varying 
thickness of thread produces shadow 
bands horizontal stripes, and I 
further believe that a great percentage 
of the present streaks in warp fabries 
are the result of uneven tension of the 
warp threads. 
Sheerer Warp Fabric 

There is a general idea that sheerer 
warp fabrics cannot be produced. 
This is a fallacy, as warp fabrics have 
been produced from as fine as single- 
thread natural silk. There is no rea- 
son why the finest of yarns cannot be 
so used—in fact, with a far greater 
degree of certainty than in filling- 
knitted fabric, inasmuch as the strain 
on the yarn in the warp method 1s 
far less than when measuring and 
sinking the yarn filling 
method. 


in 


or 


for the 

Another possible objection to the 
cut-and-sewed warp stocking might be 
in the greater number of 
are used. 
well 


seams that 
Many of these seams could 
formed through looping if 
special provision were made on the 


be 


machines for forming enlarged loops 
or marks while knitting to act as a 
guide for the later looping operations. 
Further, a great number of seams 
could be eliminated by using a full- 
fashioned foot and a warp-knitted leg, 
as shown in a recent patent appli- 
cation. 


Spray Printing 
Compressed Air Forces 
Through Stencils 

Spray printing is accomplished by 
forcing by compressed air 
through a jet which may be held in 
the hand. The diameter of the jet is 
usually between .2 and 1.2 mm. The 
design is obtained by the use of a 
sheet-metal stencil laid over the cloth. 
The result is to resemble hand 
painting. Good effects are obtained, 
it is claimed, with good shading and 
over large surfaces. 


Color 


ce rc ir 


said 


Compressed car- 
bonic gas in storage cylinders, con- 
trolled used in 
place of compressed air, if desired. 


by a valve, can be 


Columbia, S. C. The constitutional 
amendment exempting manufacturing en- 
terprises in Greenville county from 
county taxes for a period of 5 years, 
was passed overwhelmingly in the recent 
election. The amendments provided that 
all manufacturing plants having a capital 
of more than $50,000 will be exempt 
from payment of taxes for a period of 
years. 
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HESE are a few of the many 
designs that can be made on “‘Ban- 
Hosiery Machines equipped to 
make “Banner” Perfect Point Hosiery, 
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Perfect Point. 
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How Systematic Maintenance at the Naumkeag 


Keeps Motor Upkeep Down 


ACT-finding necessitates cour- 
age, especially if the facts are 
to be dug out of your own back 
yard, but with a sympathetic 
management, their only object is to 
know where, how and why the money 
is being spent, and how much. For 
instance, we found that the cost of 
cleaning certain equipment in over- 
time was far in excess of the cost to 
do the same cleaning with the equip- 
ment out of production, so we follow 
this method in our maintenance sched- 
ule whenever possible. 
Original Maintenance System 
To say that there was no regular 
maintenance system in the beginning 
would be misstating a fact. There 
was, but it wasn’t taken seriously, yet 
routine inspection, oiling and greas- 
ing, repairs and the like were accom- 
plished in the course of a day’s work. 





Fig. 2. Replacing Fuses with Aid of a 


Fuse Puller 


The maintenance’ personnel was 
engaged in all manner of work 
whether it was related directly or in- 
directly to maintenance problems. 
There was no division, however, be- 
tween the strictly maintenance (oper- 
ating) functions and those of repair, 
consequently a method had to be 
devised to separate them and to 
provide the desired information con- 
tained herein. 

A certain amount of overhead labor 
is present in any plant; so by a 
process of elimination the irreducible 
minimum in personnel was reached, 
ind for those a schedule was drawn 
up for cleaning, oiling, starting-up 
luty, and daily labor incidental to the 
iperation of this equipment. 

Every motor in the plant was given 

plant number different from its 

rial number and machine number. 
hese locations are on record, known 
attendants and anyone concerned 
ith their operation. The attendants 
re then assigned specific duties in 


* Article is reprinted from Industrial Engi- 
ring. 

* Operating engineer and chief electrician, 
iumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 





Strictly Maintenance Functions Should 


Be Separated from Those of Repair* 


By Frank P. Cook? 





Fig. 1. Motor 

connection with the equipment main- 

tenance schedule, as follows: 
Lubrication 

One man is in constant attendance 
in the spinning mill on 301 overhead 
motors ranging from § to 125 hp. in 
capacities and having ring-oiling bear- 
ing, the majority of which are group 
drives through belts to two- and four- 
frame equipment. Every motor re- 
ceives more or less attention in the 
matter of lubrication at least every 
week. 

Waste-packed bearings on 200-, 5-, 
and 7'%-hp. individual-drive motors on 
spinning frames are oiled every three 
months, requiring 24 hrs. actual 
elapsed time for each oiling, or 96 
hrs. per year. 

Every three months waste-packed 
bearings on 4,000 loom motors of 
from %4- to %4-hp. capacity and ar- 
ranged for individual drive through 
gears, are oiled. Five men are en- 
gaged for a period of ten days 
(76 hrs.) each quarter, or 1,520 hrs. 
per year. Fifty-four motors in serv- 
ice as individual drives on cloth-room 
equipment, opening room, drawing 
frames, and including 1'%4-hp. card 
motors, all having waste-packed bear- 
ings, are serviced in a corresponding 
period. 

One man puts in 5% hrs. per week 
greasing the chain drives on 146 spin- 
ning-frame motors. Other chain 
drives on 78 machines are greased 
weekly, as well as miscellaneous bear- 
ings and shaftings. The motor-drive 
gears, cams, shaft gears and crank- 
shaft gears on 4,000 motors are 
greased monthly by one man in seven 
days of 7% hrs. each, totalling 52% 
hrs. per month. 

Cleaning 

The cleaning schedule for all mo- 
tors in service corresponds somewhat 
to the oiling schedule just described, 


Storage Room 





Fig. 3. 


Testing Load Conditions on Over- 
head Motor 


for instance, ten large motors (2-125 
hp., 2-100 hp., 4-50 hp., 1-25 hp., 1-35 
hp.) are cleaned weekly. <A daily 
cleaning is given to sixteen opening 
room motors, (8-10 hp., 6-7'% hp., 1-5 
hp., 1-3 hp.) also fifty-seven picker 
room motors averaging a cleaning 
once a week, whereas 236 spinning 
frame motors received their polishing 
on a monthly schedule. 


Every Saturday morning miscel- 
laneous motors, such as air com- 
pressors, Frigidaire, and other im- 


portant small drives receive the atten- 
tion of the cleaners. 

All switch rooms are cleaned each 
Saturday. Other switch and trans- 
former rooms receive attention when 
needed. One man is in constant at- 
tendance at the shop caring for stor- 
age batteries, m.g. sets, switchboards 





for timeclocks, fire alarm, and tying- 
in machine, d.c. systems. He also 
handles emergency calls, keeps records 
of the department, and oversees the 
distribution of men for various duties 
as required. Starting-Up 

Since the plant is operated exclu- 
sively on purchased power, there is a 
surcharge for exceeding the con- 
tracted maximum demand. Conse- 
quently the ten men engaged in the 
oiling and cleaning schedule just out- 
lined overseers in the two 
normal starting-up periods of the day. 
Group drives, air compressors, etc., 
started in sequence to avoid 
undue high starting peaks, and this re- 
Y hr. per for the whole 


serve as 


are 
quires day 
crew. 

Thus, determining the actual time 
for strictly maintenance 
work revealed that it cost us per year 
$9,230, which otherwise would have 
included in the actual repair 
column on the ledger. 

Actual Repair 

It looked like a big job in separat- 
ing all other costs from just repair 
cests, but setting up a system for a 
definite purpose and adhering strictly 
to it provided the necessary means to 


overhead 


been 
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“Chromium is unaffected by moisture or dilute acids” 


ORROSION —the destroyer of steel and 
the principal cause of needle breakage — 
is no match for chromium. 


This amazing metal, with which Royersford 
Durakromes are plated, will not, cannot rust! 
The slick, mirror-like surface of these revolu- 
tionary needles lasts indefinitely—without oil, 
without attention. Results—better fabric, 
higher speeds, fewer seconds, lower produc- 
tion costs. 


Comparative samples upon request. 


Royersford Durakrome 


The Chromium Plated Spring-Beard Needle 


Royersford Needle Works, Inc., Royersford, Pa. 


—— See Also —— 
—— CATALOG—— 
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determine these actual repair costs on 
the large group of ™%- and %-hp. 
motors for the period previously men- 
tioned and which are itemized as fol- 
lows: 


13 motor rewinds (outside)...... $3818.57 
7 motor coil repairs in the shop . 35.09 
ee” A |. Ores poe 21.35 

20 motor keyways welded and re- 

GE ore cies Pate Sas Sen's ah 4's 60.09 

11 motor leads renewed......... 55.0) 
3 motor bearings replaced..... 

1 motor end bell replaced..... | 

25 motor pinions replaced 
Repairing loose rotor bar, 6! 250.00 
starting switches, miscellane-( 7°9-¢ 


ous repairs to other 
switches and incidental 
eee es ee J 


Total $739.92 

This total represented the actual 
money spent for the 1I-yr. period dur- 
ing which the equivalent of 3,200 
drives were in operation. Therefore, 
the average cost for repairs amounted 
to 2.1 cents per motor. 


New Yardstick 


That however, is not the entire 
story because there are other factors 
that must be considered in the scheme 
of things to make such a showing pos- 
sible, although in recent years—due 
to changing conditions, age of equip- 
ment, and the like--a new yardstick 
is to be used. The former method is 
to be repiaced with a day-by-day rec- 
erd in segregating the monthly main- 
tenance cost from “other” work which 
is directly chargeable to the equipment. 

Under the montli!y maintenance cost 
the following items will be checked 
against the specife drive equipment: 
labor of cleaning, oiling, and greas- 
ing; repair cost for labor and material, 
ditto miscellaneous, and fuse renewal 
cost which you will note was not in- 
cluded previously. Entirely separate 
irom the above will be lighting 
charges, subdivided into labor, lamps, 
fuses, and other material, thus giving 
a new set of values for comparison. 

Some think that there is a great deal 
of irrelevant matter in connection with 
cost finding, and no doubt there is; 
but it puts one behind the scenes where 
a man finds out what there is in the 
line of plant equipment and how it is 
used at the same time. For instance, 
there is the matter of spare equipment, 
interruptions to service, servicing 
equipment, and stock room practices, 
all of which have some effect on the 
ultimate repair costs. 


Damage in Storage 


With the bearing linings that are 
made of special, hard metal, precau- 
tions are taken to store them properly, 
which in this case consists of sub- 
merging them in a container of oil. 
Flaking and warping due to their 
exposure to the air is thus prevented. 
A lining that is damaged in storage to 
the extent that it cannot be used, in- 
creases the repair costs. 

Other spare parts, directly charge- 
able to capital investment are con- 
sidered here, however, as insurance 
against expensive interruptions. The 
unanimity of opinion on this subject 
is evidence by the number of spare 
motors that are kept on hand. Every 
motor, special or not, has its counter- 
part in first-class, serviceable condi- 
tion ready to bridge the gap in an 
‘mergency. <A section of this store- 
room is shown in Fig. 1. Two com- 
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pensators, one for starting duty up to 
50 hp., the other for service up to 
100 hp., are mounted on portable plat- 
forms which are taken to the place 
where trouble has developed. These 
compensators are completely wired 
with extra-long line and motor leads 
equipped with connectors for instant 
use on arrival. Little time is lost in 
delays with such equipment so avail- 
able, and not because there is the 
spare part at hand, but due to the fact 
that there is supervision that brooks no 
delay. 


With certain drives that require 
only fuse renewals in a shutdown the 
operator saves valuable time in send- 
ing for the repairman by pulling all 
fuses in the unit with the Trico in- 
sulated fuse pullers provided him 
(Fig. 2), and then inserting all new 
fuses. No attempt is made to find the 
blown fuse or fuses at this time. 
When his supply of tested fuses is 
exhausted, the questionable fuses are 
exchanged for a new supply. 

These questionable fuses are re- 
turned to and tested in the shop. The 
good fuses are returned to stock and 
a record is made of the number de- 
stroyed, all of which enters into re- 
pair cost data under the new system. 

When the interruption is of a 
different nature than just fuses, the 
electrical department is notified by 
the machine operator, who advises 
the telephone operator at the main 
office, who in turn fills out a slip as to 
time and machine. This slip is placed 
on the general manager’s desk where 
it is kept until advice is received that 
the trouble has been cleared. As soon 
as practicable a yellow slip is for- 
warded to the general manager by the 
electrical department detailing the 
probable cause and remedy, and the 
length of time of stoppage. 


The reason that certain mainte- 
nance men oversee the starting-up 
periods is that most equipment fail- 
ures occur at this time. Where the 
motors are started by throwing them 
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directly across the line, frequent fail- 
ures are expected due to the inertia of 
high-speed machinery, although the 
mortality rate is not excessive. 


Eliminates Scaffolding 


When the emergency occurs, as it 
often does with overhead motors, a 
special home made rigging is brought 
into play that eliminates the need for 
scaffolding. It is worth describing 
because of its effectiveness for ceiling 
work. Four hooks made of 1% in. T 
iron about 6 ft. long are slipped over 
the I-beam bearing supports, two on 
each side of the motor. Side braces 
are fastened to the bottom of these 
suspended hooks by means of thumb 
screws. Planks are laid on the out- 
side making a stand for the repairman 
and leaving the well in the center 
clear for lowering and raising the 
equipment to be replaced. A smail 
overhead trolley with a chain hoist is 
placed on the channel irons which 
support the motor, thereby permitting 
the removal of the motor with 
little effort. 

Every year the entire plant is shut 
down for a period of two weeks, dur- 
ing which all main fuses are inspected 
for loose clamps, bolts, ete., and all 
necessary repairs made to the 
main primary and secondary switches. 
Poor contacts are corrected, the oil is 
changed filtered—in fact, all 
equipment is placed in good operating 
condition and constant effort is made 
to keep it in Trouble is 
usually forestalled by routine testing, 
such as the test that is shown in Fig. 
3, being made on an overhead four- 
frame drive motor. It not only ac- 
quaints one with the drive conditions 
but it helps to mitigate the need for 
subsequent repair costs. 

After all, repair cost is only rela- 
tive, because it is an item of expense 
that must be absorbed in any plant, 
but there is satisfaction in knowing 
that repair costs are for repairs only 
instead of for costs that cannot be 
accounted for otherwise. 
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320 Broadway, New York City 


Leipzig Fair Dates Announced 

The Leipzig Trade Fair will be 
held from March 3 to 13, 1929. Fol- 
lowing its traditions of 700 years, the 
fair will welcome exhibitors and buy- 
ers from all parts of the world. This 
year there will be about 11,000 ex- 
hibits, assembled from 24 countries. 
Fully 200,000 active buyers from 44 
countries are expected to attend, of 
whom 30,000 will come from 
tries other than Germany. 

America will be adequately repre- 
sented by some 70 significant exhibits 
of its leading products, and 2,200 
buyers from all parts of the United 
States will attend. There will be 647 
exhibits in the textile divisions. The 
exhibition rayon and textiles in 
general will be the largest ever as- 
sembled in Europe. 


coun- 
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Chattanooga Extends its Textile 
Night School Plans 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The | first 
textile night school for that section 
under the Smith-Hughes plan was 


opened Dec. 11 at Lupton City, a 
suburb of Chattanooga where the big 
spinning mill of the Dixie Mercerizing 
Co., with W. B. Rollins, formerly head 


of another night school here’ in 
charge. 
It was reported that the school 


opened with an enrollment of about 
15 and that prospects are bright for 
the course which is receiving the en- 
thusiastic support of the Dixie off- 
A course of 20 units is offered, 
the student completing each unit being 
given a certificate by the state board 
of education. 

The to continue for 5 
weeks holding classes two nights each 
week, accerding to the Hamilton 
county superintendent of education. 
Should the attendance fall below 10, 
however, the school would be stopped. 
The schools under this plan are not 
entirely new in the county this being 
the third year they have been held. 
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Bleak December 
~or Warm July~ 


Unvarying Uniform Yarn 


Sales Representatives 
Northern States and Canada 
WATERMAN, CURRIER 4 
Boston, New York is 
Reading, Pa., Utica, } 
H. B, KETCHUM, Mer 
42 Broadway, New Y 
H. B. ROBII 
93 Worth Street, New York ( 
For Southern States 
LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC 
LouisviNe, K 


DAVID WHITEHURST 
Parkwa\ gh Point, N 

R. D. MeDONALD 
mes Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn 
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Difficult colors cannot be reproduced evenly in yarn spun with 
cotton gathered from many sources. 

For our customers we meet this condition by buying our cotton 
from one select territory ... spin it entirely within our very strict 
specifications and mercerize it by our own particular mer- 
cerizing process that has made American Yarn a standard for qual- 
ity—strength—uniformity and beautiful lustre. 

The result of this care, this direct handling, is readily recogniz- 
able in the even glowing lustre and strength of our yarn. 

Whether you buy in bleak December or in warm July, you are 
certain of obtaining the same uniform, unvarying yarn which enables 
your processes to produce exactly the same results month after 
month and year after year. 

American Yarns allow a standardization of your processes as well 
as give you every style possibility, a mercerized yarn can impart. 
Incidentally, our mercerizing makes the original yarn stronger. 
This is important. 


It will pay you to get prices on American combed and carded 
yarn all counts. 


AMERICANGS 
AND PROCESSING CO 


MOUNT HOLLY BS 
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Tests Strength of Fabric 


“Ball-Burst” Tester for Knitted or 
Woven Fabric 

Henry L. Scott Co., Blackstone St., 
Providence, R. I., well-known manu- 
facturers of testing machines, have 
placed on the market a new attachment 
for determining the strength of knitted 
and woven fabrics. It is particularly 








Ball-Burst Tester for Knit or Woven 
Fabrics 


suitable for knit goods, as it stresses 
the fabric in all directions at the 
same time. In principle, the action 
consists of pushing the ball-shaped end 
of a steel plunger through a fabric 
held across a steel ring. No rubber 
or other diaphragm is used. The “ball- 
burst” tester, as the new device is 
called, fits all Scott tensile-strength 
testing models. 


The construction and operation will 
be explained with the help of the 
accompanying diagram. The fabric is 
laid across the lower ring B, and the 
upper ring F is clamped down upon 
it by means of the hand wheel and 
screw. The part of the apparatus 
which holds these rings, consisting of 
the member B and the saddle E, is 
connected to the usual motor-driven 
screw at the of the testing 
machine (not shown). This screw 
pulls the ring-holding member down- 
ward so that the fabric is pressed 
igainst the ball-end plunger D. This 
plunger D is held by the parts C and 
1, which are supported by the inclin- 
able weights at the top of the testing 
machine (not shown). As the fabric 
presses downward on the plunger it 
torces the plunger downward and so 
pulls the inclinable weights upward— 
n the same manner that the upper 
jaw of a yarn tensile tester pulls these 
veights. Finally the fabric gives way 
ind the plunger passes through it, -as 
hown in the diagram. 


base 


The results of the tests are shown 
on the dial of the machine or on a 
seri-graph recording chart. Both the 
stretch and the strength of the fabric 
can be determined. The conversion of 
a Scott tester from a tensile type to a 
bursting strength type, or vice versa, 
is claimed to take but a few minutes. 
The ball is one inch in diameter and 
the ring measures 134 ins. Since all 
parts are constructed of metal, there 
is nothing to wear or break and no 
eccentricities of the testing parts can 
be expected. 


Electrical Devices 





Pull Socket, Receptacles, Motor 
Plugs, Adapter, Ete. 

Among the new electrical devices 
recently placed on the market by 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., is a simplified pull socket. 
Smoother action is claimed, greater 
wiring convenience, and longer life. 
In the accompanying illustration the 
ratchet and chain are shown relaxed. 
It may be seen that the body is of 
one-piece porcelain. The ratchet me- 
chanism has been simplified. The com- 
mutator contact is from a one-piece 
metal which forms the center of the 
lamp contact and prevents any loose 
connection at that point. 

The ratchet and chain are brought 
to a complete stop when the chain 
clasp reaches the chain eyelet. The 
chain will break before the clasp can 
be forced through the chain eyelet 
opening. There is claimed to be no 
danger in pulling hard on the ratchet, 
as the possibility of short circuits 
from this cause is precluded. The 
pull chain and eyelet can be easily 
detached from the socket. The ball- 
bar pull-chain can be pulled from alli 
directions, as the eyelet is at right 
angles to the porcelain. Since the 
terminals are on the same side of the 
socket, the wires can be conveniently 
connected without turning the socket 
around. 

Other new devices brought out by 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc., include a three- 
wire duplex composition flush recep- 
tacle, three-wire polarized flush motor 
plugs, two- to three-wire composition 
plug adapter (this has two blades for 
insertion in any standard convenience 
outlet, while the other end is equipped 
with three slots to take standard 
amp. three-wire cap; grounding of 
the third blade of the adapter is 
accomplished by the use of a binding 
post at the side), three-wire polarized 
surface-type motor plug, two-wire 
twist-lock cord-grip flush motor coupl- 
ing, three-wire twist-lock porcelain 
flush receptacle and cap, three-wire 
twist-lock cord-grip connector and 
motor plug, four-wire polarized com- 
position flush receptacle, four-wire 
cord-grip cap,.. four-wire polarized 
cord-grip cord connector, four-wire 
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Improved Pull Socket 


polarized composition flush receptacle, 
three-wire cord-grip motor-plug, three- 
wire cord-grip connector, and com- 
bination switch-tap and pilot-light. 


Oxweld Helmet Goggles 


Cap and Skeleton Types Give 
Protection and Comfort 
Accessories for welding and cutting 
recently added to the line of the 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. y42nd 
Street, New York, are the oxwelti cap 
and skeleton-type helmet goggles. 
The No. 9 Cap Type Goggles, Fig. 
I, consist essentially of a strong fiber 
cap, to which a pair of goggles are 
attached by means of fiber links. The 
goggles can be readily raised over the 
forehead or lowered over the eyes with 





Fig. 1. Cap-Type Goggles 


one hand. The bridge is adjustable 
and is covered with rubber insulation. 
Replaceable lenses, in the same size 
and colors as are supplied in Oxweld 
No. 6 goggles, are used, the colored 
lenses being protected by cover lenses 
of clear glass. The No. 10 skeleton- 
type goggles, Fig. 2, are the same 
except that the goggles are attached to 
a lattice skeleton cap. Both styles are 
provided with leather straps at the 
rear for head-size adjustment. 

These cap and skelton-type goggles 





Fig. 2. Skeleton-Type Goggles 


furnish adequate protection and are 
durable. They have been found by 
welders who have used them 
cemfortable and convenient. 


to be 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Borsins, spools, or the like, Manufacture 
of. 1,694,428. C. W. Palmer, Spondon, 
England. Assigned to Celanese Corp. 
of America, New York. 

Bo.t breaking and cotton separating ma- 


chine. 1,694,480. J. E. Mitchell, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Corton batting for shipment and_ use, 
Preparing. 1,694,954. M. J. Stack, 
Cohoes, N. Y. Assigned to Brintnall 
Manufacturing Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Cotron working apparatus. 1,694,950. 
L. W. Penney, Newton Highlands, and 
H. E. Child, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass. Assigned to Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston, Mass. 


DELIVERING the tufts of textile 
from combing machines having 
mittently rotating nipper drums. 
vice for. 1,694,432. .. 
Novara, Italy. 


fibers 
inter- 

De- 
Schleifer, 


DrawinG frame. 1,694,510. Hermann 
Kluftinger, Kempten, Germany. 

DYEING, printing, or stenciling of cellu- 
lose acetate. 1,694,414. G. H. Ellis, 
Spondon, England. Assigned to 
Celanese Corp. of America, Delaware. 

Dyerncs fast to light, Producing. 


562. 


1,694,- 

P. Rabe, H. Stotter, B. Wenk, 
Leverkusen, and W. Schepss, Wiesdorf, 
Germany. Assigned to Grasselli Dye- 
stuff Corp., New York. 

FINISHING machine, Cloth. 1,694,865. 
C. G. Richardson, Springfield, Vt. As- 
signed to Parks & Woolson Machine 
Co., Springfield, Vt. 

KNITTING machines, Dial-harmonizing de- 
vice for circular. 1,695,208. P. 
Scharhag, Milwaukee, Wis. Assigned 
to Scott & Williams, Inc., New York. 

Loom, Cross-weaving. 1,695,010. H. A. 
Davis, Hopedale, Mass. Assigned to 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom fabric protector. 1,695,137. S. 
Borgnis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Loom stop mechanism. 1,694,411. H. De- 
mers, Manchester, N. H. 


Sitk, Apparatus for the manufacture of 
artificial. 1,695,094. N. B. Grrillet, 
Neuilly, France. Assigned to Societe 
pour la Fabrication de la Soie “Rhodia- 
seta,” Paris, France. 

Sirk, Apparatus for the manufacture of 
artificial. 1,695,111. Joseph E. G. 
Lahousse, Lyon, France. Assigned to 
Societe pour de la Fabrication de la 
Soie “Rhodiaseta,”’ Paris, France. 

Stup catcher. 1,695,236. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


David Gravel, 
Assigned to The 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
TREATMENT of cellulose acetate. 1,694,- 


413. Geo. H. Ellis, Spondon, England. 
Assigned to Celanese Corp. of America, 
Delaware. 
Woot felts, 
E. Brecht 
Germany. 


Manufacture of. 
and R. 


1,694,032. 
Fugmann, Guben, 


Yarns or threads, Production of artificial. 
1,693,759. G. Lardy, Peage de Roussi- 
lon, France. Assigned to Societe pour 
la Fabrication de la Soie “Rhodiasets,”’ 
Paris, France. 
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E- ager to create beautiful 
and durable fabrics — 


OU want your cotton yarn built as healthy and sturdy as a leather- 
pusher. . . .able to resist the strains that develop in knitting and weaving. 
You want your yarn to contribute swagger, double-value appearance to 
your finished fabrics... .. 


You want its mercerizing to be as thorough and permanent as the tatoo 
on a sailor’s chest. Not a mere superficial glazing of the lazy yarn. You 


NATIONAL YARN & look for a bleach that’s right. A dyeing to the shade you specify. . . 


PROCESSING CO. Then, too, you insist that the yarn be packaged to dovetail into your 
CHATTANOOGA production. You require, also, a complete line of yarns in both singles 
Sales Offices and plies. You demand a quick-paced delivery service. . . .naturally. ... 
mes vy ny pat aes moet And all these you find tucked under the wide spread wings of National’s 
Cosby ¢ imas stewart McConaghy - ° ° . . . ° 
Johnston Building 6908 Cresheim Road eagle. Here is a straight-eight line of impatient yarns. . . .National 
Yarns. . . .eager to create beautiful and durable fabrics in your mill. 
CHICAGO . . . 
vy ger Singles and plies. Combed or carded. Mercerized, gassed, bleached. 
Sea READING, PA. . 
166 W. Jackson Blvd it ike Dyed fast in all colors. 
NEW YORK oe ae Se Rayon, too. . . .dyed any shade. . . .in any put-up. Our new rayon 
rhe Manley-Johnson processing plant is stepping high in production. 
Corporation 
260-266 West Export Dept. May we send you samples? You'll find it a habit when you once 


Broadway Chattanooga 


“Go National-wise”’ 


NATIONAL YARNS 
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Equipment for 
10,000 Lbs. of 64/1 Spun Silk 
per Week 


Technical Editor: 

Will you please advise me what equip- 
ment is needed to produce 10,000 Ibs. per 
week of 64/1 spun-silk yarns with 7 turns 


Producing 


of twist per inch. What is the best 
method of boiling, drying, etc., to produce 
yarn for a dress-goods fabric with a good 
feel? Please state the soap, acids, etc., 
to use in boiling; also the time of boil- 
ing. Whatever information you can 
give me with regard to stock to use 
and price of same will be appreciated. 


This question is rather a large 
order. As the manufacture of spun 
silk is highly specialized, and the ma- 
chinery is expensive, we will give the 
equipment necessary to produce 5,000 
Ibs. of single yarn, first quality, with 
7 turns per inch, operating on a day 
run or single shift. To get 10,000 lbs. 
the equipment could be operated 
double shift, or day and night. 

There will be a second draft quality, 
composed of the shorter fibers that are 
left after taking the long fibers out in 
the dressing machines. In making 
5,000 lbs. of first quality, there would 
be 1800 Ibs. of shorter fiber that would 
spin to 64/1 with 9 turns for a second 
quality. Then there will be the long 
noils which are sold to woolen mills. 

The soap foam degumming system 
is a more gentle method of treating 
the silk waste for the manufacture of 
spun silk, and for the number of 
pounds specified for the day’s run we 
would require four large-sized soap- 
foam degumming tanks. Drying the 
silk would require a_ four-section 
apron dryer, as silk is very much bet- 
ter when dried with a gentle heat of 
not more than 160 to 180° F., 

The soap required would be from 
10.to 15 lbs. per 100 Ibs. of silk, ac- 
cording to the condition of the raw 
material. Raw silk waste varies in 
the amount of oil, lime, and other 
foreign matter, so the actual amount 
of soap could only be determined by 
examining the raw material.  Sul- 
phuric acid should only be used for 
killing the pieces of cotton and rayon 
wastes that have been mixed with raw 
domestic waste. 

The time required for degumming 
varies from 90 to 120 min., according 
to the quality of the raw-silk waste 
and the condition when received. It 
is very important that the silk be not 
boiled too long, as this weakens the 
fibers. Also, when the gum has once 
run off the silk, it will go back on the 
fibers again if the silk is left in the 
water, thus causing a discoloration of 
the silk. 


The raw stock to use can be made 
from the following mixture: Steam 
waste, Kikai, Japan pierced cocoons, 
Japan frisons, Shanghai waste, Italian 
cocoons, Italian frisons, domestic 
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waste, etc. To get the number of 
pounds specified, 5,000 Ibs. first qual- 
ity and 1800 Ibs. second quality, will 
require 16,320 Ibs. of raw material. 
It requires 24 lbs. of raw waste to 
produce 10 Ibs. of finished 64/1. It 
requires 33 lbs. of steam waste raw to 
produce 10 Ibs. of finished singles. 
The price ranges from 40 to 9oc per 
pound, according to the quality of the 
material. 


The machinery required would be 
as follows: 


soap-foam degumming tanks 
hydro-extractors 
mangle 
washing cistern 
four-section apron dryer 
softening machine 
duster 
baiing press 
lappers 
first-draft filling machines 
second-draft filling machines 
third-draft filling machines 
first-draft dressing machines 
5 second-draft dressing machines 
3 third-draft dressing machines 
14 spreading machines 
40 gill drawing heads for long silk 
8 heads of rotary drawing for 
long silk 
12 heads of gill drawing for short 
silk 
8 heads of rotary drawing for 
short silk 
480 roving-frame spindles 
10,880 spinning-frame spindles 
100 heads of copping machines 
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There would also be required in- 
spection tables, boxes, sliver cans, 
spinning bobbins, roving bobbins, and 
various supplies and accessories. 

Spun-silk single yarn made on the 
above lavout of machinery with proper 
pinning, setting of the machines, and 
suitable drafts, will produce a yarn of 
very high quality that will be smooth, 
level, even in size, and free from slubs, 
distortion, and color variation when in 
the cloth. Improved methods and im- 
proved machinery give the 
results. 

The cost of the equipment would be 
in the neighborhood of half a million 
dollars, and such a venture would re- 
quire a capital of about $750,000. 

The approximate income and ex- 
penditure for 10,000 lbs. per week, 
first quality, and 3,600 lbs. per week, 
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second quality, would be about as 
follows: 

Annual Expenditure 
(Double-Shift Operations, 50 Weeks) 


Raw material 1,632,000 lbs. 


REN IOE ON IAMOY foo sce 5:65 ie $1,142,400 
Pay roll, supplies, etc..... 680,000 
8% interest on $750,000 

CANOE uses no alee ere. ai 60,000 

$1,882,400 


Annual Income 
(so Weeks) 
500,000 Ibs. first - quality 
VAS at SI.GOs 0 co 56.0 ss $1,800,000 
180,000 Ibs. second-quality 


VAR Ot SHAK oc csc 50 612,000 
314,742 lbs. long noils at 

Cae ie ret is Wedel Rare aren 78,685 

$2,490,685 

Annal Income, 50 weeks. . $2,490,685 


Annual Expenditure, 50 
CID, cov id dah cca os 1,882,400 
Balance ...........-- $608,285 


Out of this balance it would be 
necessary to pay taxes, power costs, 
insurance, and salaries of officials, and 
to provide for depreciation on machin- 
ery and set up reserves. 

* * * 
Inspecting Gray Goods 
Technical Editor : 

What is the general method of inspec- 
tion used in gray sheeting mills in New 
England, especially in Fall River? 
Would like to have information on this 
matter. (6660) 

We assume that the inquirer refers 
to the medium and lower grade goods 
made in Fall River. The inspecting 
and handling of these fabrics corres- 
ponds to the goods. Usually they are 
taken from the loom in cut lengths, are 
passed over an inspecting table ope- 
rated by power, and the inspector or 
burler picks out the slugs or mechani- 
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We have for acknowledgment 
your letter of the 29th instant and 
wish to thank you for your com- 
prehensive and 
given us on the 


detailed report 
Th’s is exactly the in- 
formation that we desire and will 
be of great service to us and our 
customer. 
Yours very truly, 


GEO. B. PFINGST, INC. 








In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
euers pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 
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damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


{n the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially 


invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
as an evidence of good faith. The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


will not be disc 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurr 


expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 


name unless the letter itself contains a 
For ror service, technical ing 
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uest that the name be withheld. 
es should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 


ORLD. 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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cal imperfections and marks such im- 
perfections as cannot be removed. The 
goods are then assembled in large 
rolls to go to the subsequent processes. 

A few of the mills follow a some- 
what antiquated method. Goods are 
put into yard folds and the individual 
folds are turned over on a table and 
casually inspected for inperfections. 
This method treats the goods alike, 
whether firsts or seconds, and makes 
no check on the weave room. 

In mills making a better quality of 
goods, it is quite common to place the 
examination table, power-driven, in 
the weave room and each piece of 
fabric is passed over this machine for 
a casual examination as soon as it is 
woven, largely to check up on the 
weaver. This method is used particu- 
larly on finer goods, or on fancy goods 
where there is a liability of errors in 


the drawing-in draft or in the pattern. 
* * * 


Wet Steam vs. Dry Steam in 
Finishing 
Technical Editor : 

In reference to finishing processes, I 
would like to know which gives the most 
desirable results, the use of wet steam or 
the use of dry steam. I note that some 
manufacturers making finishing machines 
provide for the use of dry steam, where 
others provide for the use of wet steam. 
Therefore, I would like to know which is 
better. (6677 ) 

A lengthy discussion would be 
needed to properly present the subject, 
but it might be stated first of all that 
the wet steam is used almost wholly 
ior moistening the fabric, either thor- 
oughly penetrating it so that the wet 
steam partakes more of a boiling or 
a hot-water process, or simply spray- 
ing the face with hot, wet steam for 
the sake of removing the luster or 
giving the goods a mellowing at the 
face. Dry steam is used for an en- 
When the 
goods are subjected to steam from 
which a very large proportion of the 
moisture has been eliminated, we are 
adding very little moisture content to 
the goods; 


tirely different process. 


in reality we are giving 
them a mellowing by subjecting the 
individual fibers to a steam which has 
an entirely different property and a 
different reaction upon the fibers than 
where they are soaked or thoroughly 
wet out. 

The action of steam upon textile 
fibers is something that has been 
touched upon by a great many dif- 
ferent theorists, but a careful micro- 
scopic examination of fibers that have 
been subjected to a wet process and 
a dry-steam process will show that the 
scales have been acted upon differ- 
ently. It is the position of the scales 
on the fibers that determines the 
luster and also the flexibility of the 
individual fibers. When fibers are 
grouped into a fabric and that fabric 
subjected to a dry steam, the steam 
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Shippers! Do you want our Forecast 
Barometer Letter sent to your address? 


The fine reception by the trade of our Barometer 
Letter, giving a sixty-day forecast of buying condi- 
tions in the fibreboard industry, has encouraged the 
belief that many other shippers and buyers beside 


those on our regular mailing list would be interested 
in securing copies. 


This illustrated, four-page letter, features a fore- 
cast, as above, by Mr. J. P. Brunt, Executive Vice 
President of the Container Corporation of America 
and President of the Mid-West Box Company. His 
forecasts are based on a wide experience and inti- 
mate, up to the minute knowledge of the shipping 
container field. They have proved unusually reliable 
and are looked forward to by buyers for the valuable 
information they contain. 
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designed packages. Our developments along this 
line are considered important contributions by in- 
dustries and shippers who have made tremendous 
savings by their use. This intensive service, in 
addition to the unquestioned quality Corrugated and 
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seems to mellow them, but in such 
a way that a great deal of the stress 
or strain to which the individual 
fibers have been subjected in the pre- 
vious processes is removed and the 
fabric itself comes back to a more 
normal condition. When in that nor- 
mal condition, if subjected to a 
blanketing and the steam withdrawn 
by a vacuum process, the fabric is 
set in that normal condition, which is 
not fully obtainable by simply water 
or other wet processes. 

In most cases wet steaming or hot- 
water processes are for shrinking 
rather than the setting of the fabric. 
The boiling of the fabric, while it 
tends to mellow the cloth and soften 
it, at the same time interlocks the 
individual fibers so that we have a 
milling process which is entirely dis- 
tinct from a moistening or setting 
process. 

A few years ago one of the leading 
textile institutes in Great Britain 
made some very exhaustive experi- 
ments on the action of hot water, wet 
steam, and dry steam upon different 
wools. The result, when shown under 
the microscope, confirmed the point 
that the dry steam gives a certain 
luster to the fabric and assists in set- 
ting it in an evenly distributed condi- 
tion, free from stress or strain. The 
wetting out of the fabric has a ten- 
dency to crinkle or distort it some- 
what and it has to be retreated by a 
dry process to get it back into the 


proper condition for commercial use. 
* * * 


Tuck Stitch Defects in Rib 
Fabric 


Technical Editor : 7 . 

We are sending a piece of fabric and 
would like to have you advise as to 
probable cause of the uneven knitted ef- 
fect. We have raveled a small portion 
of the yarn and find that although the 
yarn is not exceptionally even, yet at the 
same time it is average Bradford spun 
worsted yarn. We furthermore find that 
the thin spots in the yarn do not appear 
to be at the point where the roughness 
comes on the cloth, nor does it appear 
that a slub has caused this unevenness. 
The knitter tells us that he will get 
several yards of good run and then the 
cloth will appear as per sample herewith. 
His claim is that harshness causes the 
yarn to gather around the needle, caus- 
ing the uneven work. We would like 
to have your opinion. (6648) 

The yarn is rather uneven, but this 
does not cause the trouble of which 
the reader complains. The trouble in 
this rib fabric is due to short rolls or 
welts in the piece, varying from one- 
half to one and one-half inches long in 
one course. These are due to tuck 
stitches on from two to six needles of 
one bed. While one bed tucks, the 
other knits, giving the effect used for 
hosiery cuff welts. This occurs at 
random in the sample. 

There are two possible causes for 
this: first, too little tension on the 
fabric from the take-up; and second, 
excessive tension on the yarn when 
drawing a short stitch. 

The first cause seems a very likely 
one in this case, as too little tension 
does not hold the cloth down on the 
needles and the loop does not get cast 
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over the end of the latch when the 
needle rises. The result is that the 
new yarn is formed into a tuck stitch 
and causes this trouble. 

Sometimes excessive tension on the 
yarn causes the loop to draw so tight 
around the needle that in making a 
short stitch the loop is not cast off 
over the hook of the needle and in this 
way causes a tuck stitch. This seems 
much less likely than the first cause in 


this case. 
* *x * 


Laboratory Fulling Test 
Technical Editor : 

We have a great many tests to make 
for determining the fastness of woolen 
yarns to fulling. Some time ago you 
printed a laboratory fulling test and we 
would like to have it reprinted. Pos- 
sibly other readers would also be inter- 
ested. (6662) 

This refers to the test given in the 
1926 Year Book of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists. Our discussion of it was 
as follows: Take 2%4 gm. of dyed 
yarn and braid it with smaller 
amounts of white wool, cotton, and 
silk, in such a way that the dyed wool 
makes good contact with the three un- 
dyed fibers. The weight of the dyed 
wool must be at least equal to the com- 
bined weight of the undyed material. 
The solution for test contains 5 gm. of 
white neutral soap and 2 gm. of soda 
ash per liter. Soak the braided sample 
in 150 cc. of the above solution for 16 
hrs. at room temperature. Then heat 
to 140° F. Remove from the bath 
and mill briskly on a scrubbing board 
until the wool is thoroughly felted. 
Rinse, dry, and unravel for examina- 
tion. 

A test made in this way compares 
fairly well with a 2-hr. fulling in a 
fulling machine. It can be varied to 
suit requirements. 

* * * 


Seeks Cotton Suitable for 80s 
Singles Hosiery Yarn 


Editor TEXTILE WorLD: 

We received a conditional order from 
clients of ours in Venezuela, South 
America, for 5,100 lbs. of good quality 
cotton, to be suitable for spinning into 
hosiery yarns and also for combing— 
the highest count to be spun will be 80s 
singles—staple to be 30 m/m. Our 
clients inform us that a nice smooth cot- 
ton is required. 

We have communicated with several 
parties here and they inform us that they 
are unable to determine what to furnish 
on this order, and we thought possibly 
you could assist us in giving them the 
grade, group, etc., in order that we may 
enter the order for our friends. 

(DV201) 

For the quality of combed 80s hos- 
iery yarn such as you describe we 
think you should buy in grade a Strict 
Middling to Good Middling cotton and 
in staple 33 m/m. We do not think 
that your stipulation of a 30 m/m will 
give you length enough in staple to 
make a smooth, even-running yarn. 
For numbers around 50s the same 
grade of cotton with 30 m/m might 
answer, but in our opinion it will not 
answer for numbers between 60s and 


8os. 


Elongation and Elasticity 
Technical Editor: 

I would like to know the following: 
In reading many articles in reference to 
the physical characteristics of rayon pub- 
lished in Textite Wortp, I note the 
terms “elongation” and  “elasticity.’’ 
These terms, in my opinion, are some- 
what relative. I would like you to please 
define them for me. (6672) 


Elongation is the amount of stretch 
when a strain is applied to fibers, 
yarns, or cloths. It has no reference to 
the springing back of the material to 
its original length when the strain is 
removed. The term is commonly ap- 
plied in the testing for tensile strength 
to indicate the amount of stretch be- 
fore breaking or rupturing. It is also 
applied to the lengthening of yarns in 
doubling and twisting when some of 
the twist is removed. 

Elasticity refers not only to the 
elongation of the material but to its 
springing back to normgl length. It 
has been a characteristic $f rayon that 
when stretched it remained in this 
stretched condition, having very little 
elasticity. This was largely respon- 
sible for the “shiners” which formerly 
gave much trouble in = rayon 
fabrics. As rayons are improved each 


so 


year the elasticity is increased. 

e 66% 
Dyeing Silk Hosiery 
Technical Editor : 

Please give me as soon as possible in- 
formation on dyeing silk hosiery. What 
is the best way to scour pure silk 
hosiery? How is the dyeing process car- 
ried on? I am in a great hurry to get 
this information because I have to start 
with silk hosiery dyeing at once and I 
have never done this kind of work. 

(6679) 

There are two methods in common 


use for the dyeing of silk hosiery; 
that is, the two-bath method and the 
single-bath method. By the two-bath 
method the goods are scoured or de- 
gummed in the first bath, rinsed, and 
then dyed in a separate bath. In the 
single-bath method, the hose are 
scoured or degummed and dyed in 
the same bath. The latter method if 
properly used saves some time, but 
requires more care and skill and uses 
from 5 to 10% more dyestuffs. 

Two-Bath Method. Scour or de- 
gum in a monel-metal, rotary-drum 
type or laundry machine at the boil 
for one hour with 12% neutral olive 
or oleine soap and 2% silicate of 
soda. Drain and rinse with several 
warm waters. Fill machine with 
fresh water and 2% of sulphonated 
castor oil (50%), and while rotating 
add the dyestuff slowly. The dyestuff 
should be previously dissolved in boil- 
ing water. 

The dyestuffs should be selected for 
their level dyeing properties and for 
their power of dyeing good unions on 
both silk and cotton, if the hose con- 
tain cotton or mercerized tops, heels, 
and toes. 

Single-Bath Method. The degum- 
ming and dyeing are done in the same 
bath as follows: 12% olive or 
oleine soap and 2% silicate of soda. 
Raise temperature to 120° F., add the 
previously dissolved dyestuff, and run 
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for 20 min.; then raise to a boil, run 
30 min., and add 10% glaubersalt; 
run 15 min., and sample. In the two- 
bath method the temperature in the 
dyebath is raised as in the single- 
bath method. Any reputable dyestuff 
firm will be glad to advise you in the 
selection of the proper dyes to be used 
in the processing of your goods. The 
exact dyes to be used will naturally 
depend on the shades desired. It 
would be well for you to have an 
experienced dyer start you off if you 
have not had any experience in this 
work. Otherwise, it will be very 
difficult to get results, even though 
you were given recipes for every 
shade to be dyed. The exact proce- 
dure for the best results will depend 
on conditions at the mill, and the 
hardness of the water will have to be 
taken into account. 
* * * 


Bleeding of Dyed Cotton Goods 
Technical Editor: 

_At the present time we are dyeing a 
piece of cotton goods which has to meet 
severe technical requirements, especially 
regarding bleeding. The water bath is 
brought to a temperature of 110° F. and 
the goods are immersed for 15 min., the 
bath being kept at 110° F. The cloth 
must not bleed to be acceptable. We are 
using direct colors and find in the light 
shades—that is, where 2% dyestuff is 
used—the bleeding test is O. K. But 
where the shade is dark (5% dyestuff) 
there is some bleeding and the water is 
slightly colored. _Is there an aftertreat- 
ment that wil! prevent the bleeding? If 
so, will the same treatment suffice for 
different dyestuffs (direct colors) ? 

(6675) 

If the dyeing is being done on a jig 
with direct dyes there is little chance 
to get a deep shade well fixed on the 
goods, as the time in the hot liquor 
is not sufficient to properly dye the 
fiber and the color becomes affixed 
mostly while it is smothering on the 
roll. If the dyeing must be done on 
jigs, it will be necessary to use 
developed, sulphur, or vat dyes to 
obtain sufficient fastness. 

If the dyeing is done in a piece-dye 
machine, direct may be had 
which have exceptional fastness, not 
only to light but also to water and 
washing. Even with these it is neces- 
sary to dye full shades slowly and not 
drive the color on with salt, but rather 
to give them full time and allow the 
dye to penetrate and become properly 
fixed. If any dye is only salted on 
to the fiber, it will be easy to wash off, 
whereas the same dyestuff properly 
dyed will have a good resistance to 
water or soaping. It has been gener- 
ally found that the addition of soda 
or phosphate to the dyebath will slow 
the dyeing, but at the same time give 
faster dyeings. 

Finally, we must be sure we have 
washed out all loose color, as this may 
be the cause of the bleeding, instead of 
color that comes off the dyed fibers. 
Aftertreatments with formaldehyde 
or epsom salt have very good effects 
on some dyes but are useless with 
others. Information on this point can 


dyes 


be had from the house that supplies 
the dyestuff. 
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hee the goods in perfect condi- 
tion—wrap them in strong, tough, 
dependable Gator-Hide. 


Gator-Hide Kraft Wrapping Paper is trim 


and attractive. It stands up under careless 
handling. It resists moisture. It survives 
wear and tear. It completes your service 
by showing thoughtful attention to the 
last important detail. Write for samples. 





Another Certified Product of 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


Eastern Sales Office: 100 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Western Sales Office: 30 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
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New Construction and Additions 
*International Shoe Co., Malvern, 
\rk. This plant will begin operations 
n Jan. 15. 


California Cotton Mills Co., Oak- 
and, Cal., is constructing a heavy duck 
om to be used exclusively for weaving 
irver canvas, and to have reed space of 
76 inches with cotton width capacity of 
264 inches, and will require 5,700 sq. 
t. of floor space. 


Gulfport, Miss. It is reported that 
Robert G. Campbell, of Walcott & 
Campbell Spinning Co., New York 
Mills, N. Y., will establish a cotton 
mill at Gulfport. It is said that 
machinery will be shipped south from 
the Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co. 
plant which has been closed for 2 years. 
*Tabardrey Mfg. Co., Haw River, 
N. C. The Burns-Hammond Construc- 
tion Co., Greensboro, has been awarded 
contract for remodeling and extension 
of this mill. It is expected that the 
work will be completed in March, 


*Kendall Mills, Inc., Paw Creek, N. 
C. Through the office of Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., of Charlotte, 
N. C., contract for erection of 6 houses 
for the Kendall Mills Inc., has been let 
to Geo. A. Todd, Paw Creek. 


*Character Products Co., Salisbury, 
N. C., is the name under which the com- 
pany, now being incorporated by C. H. 
Deal, of Songdo, Korea, will operate. 
lhe company will be housed temporarily 
in a building owned by the Vance 
Cotton Mills, and will begin operation 
n February. It is planned to build a 
hence. Character cloth, 
mercerized cotton goods 
manufactured from double twisted yarns 
made of long staple cotton, will be sold 
direct to consumer by parcel post. 


plant a year 
vhich is a 


*Spencer Corp., Spindale, N. C. The 
125 x 140 ft. addition to weave shed 
which this company is building will be in 
iperation in February. Two hundred 
new looms will be purchased for this 
addition. 


*Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. 
©. Construction began on Dec. 13 of 
the one-story addition which this com- 
pany is building to increase capacity of 
plant about 50%. Equipment for this 
iddition will be shipped from the New 
Bedford, Mass., plant of the company. 


Fiscus-Harral-DeLong Co., _ Inc., 
Kutztown, Pa., have changed their 
ame to the Kutztown Textile Mills. 


lhey anticipate the manufacture of other 


ines. 


Fact and Gossip 


York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me. Dec. 20 
the date determined upon by the direc- 
rs of the York Mfg. Co. for a special 
eeting of the stockholders, at which 
me action will be taken on the report 
the committee representing the Maine 
«kholders in regard to continuing the 
int. 


Arkwright Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
tockholders of this company will meet 
1 Dec. 22 to vote for dissolution of the 
isiness or continuance of operations. 


“Indicates previous mention of project. 


*Chace Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
Stockholders’ meeting scheduled for Dec. 
12 was further postponed. 

*Osborn Mills, Inc., Fall River, 
Mass. Stockholders have elected the 
following new directors: John S. Bray- 
ton, Howard A. Stanley, J. Whitney 
Bowen and Adam W. Gifford. The new 
board will start reorganization plans at 
once with a view to reopening the plant. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
realized approximately $62,000 from the 
sale at public auction on Dec. 13 of 
equipment remaining in its local plant 
which has been closed following the de- 
cision of the company to concentrate its 
activities in Biddeford, Me. Machinery 
and equipment sold at the auction had 
an original value estimated at half a 
million dollars. The auction was con- 
ducted by Addison Freeman of Samuel 
Freeman & Co. 


Otis Co., Three Rivers, Mass., sold 
at public auction on Dec. 11, 8 dwelling 
houses and 11 building lots known as 
the Charles Ruggles estate, all being 
purchased by different individuals at 
prices ranging from $50 to $2,500. Sam- 
uel T. Freeman & Co., Boston and 
Philadelphia, were the auctioneers. 


Henry River (N. C.) Mfg. Co. This 
plant, water power and 600 acres of land 
were sold at public auction for $151,000; 
the purchasers being D. E. Rhyne, of 
Lincolnton, and W. H. Belk, of Char- 
lotte. The bid will be held open for a 
raise for 20 days and if same is received 
will have to be resold, otherwise the 
sale will be confirmed at the price 
named. 


Hickory, N. C. Merger of the Hick- 
ory (N. C.) Spinning Co., and the 
United Mills Co., Mortimer, N. C., has 
been announced by the board of direc- 
tors of both concerns. The corpora 
tion will operate in Hickory under the 
name of the Hickory Spinning Co. 
Separate meetings of the stockholders 
of the two concerns have been called 
for Jan. 21, to pass upon the merger 
offered by the directors, and for the au- 
thorization of the issuance of $1,200,000 
stock. No other plans have been given 
out. A. B. Hutton, of Hickory, is 
president of both plants and J. B. Duval 
secretary and treasurer. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 
Stanley Woolen Co., Uxbridge, 
Mass., has let the contract to the Lo- 
well-Whipple Co., Worcester, Mass., 
for the laying of the foundation for a 
five-story, 40 x 60 ft. addition to the 
west end of the main plant of the Calu- 
met Mills over what is now the dry 
finishing department. Work on the 
superstructure will be started in the 


spring. The addition will cost about 
$25,000. 

*Clairmont Woolen Mills, Inc., 
Wales, Mass., recently organized to 


take over the plant of the Wales 
Woolen Mills, Inc., are capitalized at 
$50,000, and are under the direction of 
Joseph Clairmont, president and_treas- 


urer. Equipment is 6 sets of cards 
and 23 looms. E. D’Atri is superin- 
tendent. 


*Northern Textiles, Ltd., 


Chesley, 
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Sample produced on 1, 2 or 3 Needle 


Rack in 3 or 4 colors 


The 


LEIGHTON 


Knitter 


One, Two or Three 
Needle Rack 
(Double Length Cylinder) 


produces 


OUTERwear Garments of ) 


Quality and Distinction 
Vertical Stripes 
Blocks 
Plaids 


Fancy Combinations 


in Iwo, Three or Four Colors 
Elastic Edges—Solid Rack Bottoms 





Manufactured by 


Leighton Machine Co. 


Manchester, N. H. 
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FICKLE FASHION 


When fashion dictates a change in hosiery styles the opera- 
tor of Reading Machines knows that his equipment can easily 
be altered to meet the mode. Reading Machines built a gener- 


ation ago are producing stockings bought and worn today. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PA. 





— See Also —— 
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Mill News—Continued | | 


Ont., Canada, will move in the fall of 
1929 to the four-story, 96 x 70 ft. plant 
which it recently purchased at Owen 
Sound, Ont. Additional machinery 
has been purchased for the new plant. 


Fact and Gossip 


Pacific Wool Products Co. San 
Francisco, Cal. This plant and ware- 
house were damaged recently by fire with 
a loss of about $300,000. 

*Saltex Looms, 


Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


This new company was created 
by the bondholders of the Salt’s Textile 
Mig. Co. After foreclosure of the 
present mortgage the Saltex Looms, 
Inc., will take over the property subject 
to a new mortgage, all the common 
stock to be owned by Sidney Blumen- 
thal & Co., Inc., who will be distribut- 
ing agents for the company. These pro- 
ceedings will take place about Feb. 1. 
In the meantime, Sidney Blumenthal & 
Co., Ine., assumed operation of the 
plant on Dec. 17 under a lease from the 
receiver. 

Madison (Me.) Woolen Co. was 
forced to close down for a few days 
when a 50-foot section of a Kennebec 
River dam broke. The company imme- 
diately started work to provide energy 
by a combination of steam and electric 
power which will get operations under 
way this week. 

Moulton Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Mass., 
is out of business. 


Leicester (Mass.) Woolen Co. is op- 
erating some of its departments on night 
schedules. ! if 


*Prudential Worsted Co., Frank- 
ford, Pa. This company expects to be 
in complete operation in the plant which 
it recently leased at Wayne Junction on 
March 1. The Frankford mill has been 


sold to the La France Textile Industries, 
Frankford. 





New Construction and Additions 


Anniston, Ala. More than $45,000 
of the required $65,000, being raised for 
land and buildings for a branch plant of 
the Lengel-Fencil Co., Reading, Pa., has 
been secured, according to reports. 

*Volunteer Knitting Mills, Athens, 
Ala., will soon commence work on their 
new $50,000 addition, it is announced. 

“Stevenson (Ala.) Hosiery Mills 
will begin production on Jan. 10. 

Pauline Hosiery Mills, Little Rock, 
\rk., are reported to be planning ex- 
pansion of plant to double capacity. 

*Woodland (Ga.) Knitting Mills. 
The one-story, 50x 100 ft. mill which 
this company is building will be equipped 
with 20 circular knitting machines, 5 
ribbers and 3 loopers. Operation will 
begin on Jan. 1. 

*Bike Webb Mfg. Co., South Bend, 
Ind. This company expects to have its 
new plant in operation on Jan. 1. 

*Onlibest Hosiery Mills, Berlin, N. 
J. The new plant which this company 
built at Berlin is now in operation with 
16 24-section 45-gauge full fashioned 
knitting machines which are running on 
a day and night schedule. 

*Lillian Knitting Mills Co., Albe- 
marle, N. C. The 6 additional knitting 
machines which this company purchased 
will be in operation early in 1929. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


*Standard Hosiery Mills, Burlington, | 
N. C. The one-story, 107x142 ft. build- 
ing which this company is erecting and 
which will be equipped with 40 full fash- | 
ioned knitting machines, will be 
pleted and in 
spring. 

Esther Hosiery Mills, Inc., Graham, 
N. C., are engaged in an extensive pro- 
gram of enlargement, including the in 
stallation of 40 new knitting machines. 
A dye and finishing plant of 20,000 to 
25,000 dozen weekly capacity is also 
planned. Work will begin on the dye 


com- 


operation in the early 
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E. O. SPINDLER 
139 Franklin St., New York 
Sole Distributor of 


DAVID RICHTER 


German Full Fashioned 


and finishing plant within the next few HO S IER \ MAC | { IN ES 
weeks. | 


| 


*Adams-Millis Corp., High 
N. C. This new mill will be 
ation in January. 

*Triangle Hosiery Co., High Point, 
N. C., recently reported organized, has 
two buildings under construction, one, 
100x305 ft. and the other, 60x180 ft. 


Point, | 
in oper- | 


*Pilot Hosiery Mills, Inc., Lexing- | 
ton, N. C., are planning to begin con- 
struction of a new mill in January. 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Contract for the construc- 
tion of a six-story brick and steel build- 
mg for the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
has been awarded to J. J. McDevitt Co., 
of Charlotte. The brick building now 
occupying the site is being razed. It is 
expecied to complete the new structure 
by May 1, and it will be used for manu- 
iacturing purposes. The new building is 
60x125 and will cost $85,000. It will be 
connected to the main plant of the com- 
pany by a double deck bridge across the 
street. 

*Union Knitting Mills of Pa., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The new plant at 15 S. 
Fourth St., to which this company re 
cently moved, has a floor area of 35,000 
sq. it., which is 50% larger than the old 
quarters. 

*Lebanon (Pa.) Mills, Inc. The new 
mill which this company will build in the 
spring will be in operation about June 
15. 

*Wm. G. Leininger Knitting Co., 
Inc., Mohnton, Pa. Operations on the 
annex to this mill were delayed by the | 
sinking of a concrete support for part of 
the steel framework. About one-fourth 
of the building was affected. 


*Reading (Pa.) Full Fashioned Hos- 
iery Mill. Work has been started on a 
three-story full fashioned hosiery mill on 
the northeast corner of Twelfth and Bern 
streets, which will be occupied by the 
Reading Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
Inc. The building will be of brick and 
steel construction, 99.8x114.5 ft. The 
company has an option on_ the 
block, comprising 118,000 sq. it. 

*Rosedale (Pa.) Knitting Co. is 
building a three-story, 145x221 ft. addi- 
tion to its plant in which 100 new full 
fashioned knitting machines will be in- 
stalled. 

*Coldren Knitting Mills, Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa. The 4 knitting machines 
which this company recently added are 
now in operation. 

*Marten Davis Hosiery Mills, Dal- 
las, Tex. Operations in this new plant 
began on Dec. 1. Equipment is 14 45- 
gauge full fashioned knitting machines. 

*Houston (Tex.) Hosiery Mills, 
which recently merged with the Pool 
Knitting Mills, Sherman, Tex., will be 
consolidated with the latter plant. This 
enlarged plant will then move into a new 
building at Sherman after the first of the 
year. Capital of new company is $100,- 





entire | 








New Model 1928 Machine 
Built in any desired number of sections 


Combines all modern features, as shock ab- 
sorber, etc. 


In constant use by prominent mills in the United 
States for over thirty years 


“DUBIED” swiss 


FLAT KNITTING MACHINES 


For Knitted Outerwear, eic. 
Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as 
“The Best” 





Specialists in flat knitting machines 
of every description 


Complete Supply and Service Department 
Machines on Demonstration 


Dusiep MaAcuinery Company 
E. O. SPINDLER 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


139 FRANKLIN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Wiulits-Desigon is Here — 
and Hiere to Stay? 
As knit on Fidelity’s Multi-Design True Rib Machine, 


fancy tops for Men’s Half Hose are produced in designs 
and colors harmonizing with the leg ...A new and 


lasting improvement in half hose ... Capable of 


almost infinite variety... In keeping with the modern 
idea that it takes color and style to stimulate sales. 


EREEPER REY WACHIEINE COD. 
3908-18 Frankford Avenue 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


THE 


FIDELITY 


UNTVERSAL 
POG: 253 23 


—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED 
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Mill News—Continued 


00 and officers are C. L. Pool, presi- 
dent, and L. A. Parson, manager. 

*National Hosiery Mills, Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., Canada. The first unit of 
this plant has been completed and will 
be ready in January for manufacture. 
[he circular machines, principally fine 
gauges, were supplied by Scott & 
Williams, while Schubert & Saltzer, of 
Chemnitz, Germany, furnished the 42 
sauge full fashioned machines. 


*Toronto (Ont.) Hosiery Co., Ltd., 
Canada, will purchase 9 full fashioned 
ind several seamless knitting machines 
for the two-story, 50 x 200 ft. addition 
which is now ‘under construction. 





Fact and Gossip 


*Home State Hosiery Mills, Lafay- 
ette, Ga. Officers of this new com- 
pany are Lon Mavity, president; J. R. 
Ritchey, vice president, and S. L. 
Mavity, secretary and treasurer. Com- 
pany is capitalized at $10,000, and is 
operating in the Ross Knitting Mills 
which it leased. 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, III., 
have purchased the Lumb Knitting Co.’s 
plant at Pawtucket, R. I. Women’s and 
children’s knit goods will be manufac- 
tured under the present name and 
management. 

Visor Knitting Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. Production has been discon- 
tinued at this plant and_ buildings, 
machinery and equipment are for sale. 

Regina Silk Hosiery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This concern, manufacturers 
of full-fashioned hosiery, Amber St., 
above Allegheny Ave., with an equip- 
ment of 15 full-fashioned machines, 39 
and 42 gauge, has been sold and the 
business will be discontinued, accord- 
ing to an official of the company. The 
machinery has been sold to the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Knitting Co., and at the 
present time is being moved to the 
southern location of the purchasers. 


Lansdale (Pa.) Silk Hosiery Co., 
Inc. According to a report this con- 
cern, manufacturers of  full-fashioned 
hosiery, will consolidate with the Bril- 
liant Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., Bloomfield, 
N. J., giving the consolidated concern a 
total of approximately 125 full-fashioned 
machines. This report states that A. L. 
Ullman of the Lansdale company will 
become head of the new firm. 


*F. Y. Kitzmiller Sons Co., Gate 
City, Va. This plant was sold at re- 
ceivers’ sale to William M. Deisher, of 
Philadelphia, for $9,650. It is said that 
Mr. Deisher will put the plant in opera- 
tion after the first of the year. 


— 


| 


SILK 


Vew Construction and Additions 

*McLane Silk Co., Inc., Turners 
Falls, Mass. The Scranton, Pa., plant 
f this company will be sold and ma- 
hinery moved to the Turners Falls 
lant. 

*John Hand & Sons, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J. The one-story, 65x 122 ft. addi- 
ion which this company is building will 
e completed and in operation on Jan. 
5. Building will cost $35,000: 

*R. K. Laros Silk Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. The additional mill which this com- 
any recently leased, has been comoletely 
emodelled and equipped for additional 


* Indicates previous mention of project 


winding capacity. One half of the total 
area of about 25,000 sq. ft. will be 
equipped with new winding equipment. 

*Welwood Silk Mills, Sparta, Tenn. 
The new mill which this company is 
building at Sparta will be one-story, 
104x150 ft. The building which the 
company has taken over at Winchester, 
Tenn., will be equipped with 90 looms 
which will be moved from the Belvidere, 
N. J., plant. 

*Kahn & Feldman, Inc., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., began construction on 
Nov. 10 of the one-story, 50x 165 ft. 
addition to their plant which will be in 
operation on March 1. 

Newlands & Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont., 
Canada, will in the coming year open a silk 
throwing plant. It will occupy a three- 
story building at the south end of the 
present mill and will require 15,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space in the beginning. J. 
M. Harris, of Huntingdon, Pa., will take 
over the management of the plant early 
in January. 

Cap Madeleine, Que., Canada. It is 
reported that the United Silk Weaving 
Co., Lyons, France, will build a branch 
plant at Cap Madeleine. Construction 
will begin in the spring and will cost 
about $500,000. It is planned to spend 
$2,000,000 altogether on plant and equip- 
ment. 


Fact and Gossip 

American Maid Silk Mills, Paterson, 
N. J., are reported incorporated with 
$125,000 capital by Aaron Jacobs and 
Harry Koransky. 

*Cadillac Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., 
began production on Dec. 17 in its new 
quarters at Pawtucket, R. I. 

Infald Bros, Paterson, N. J. Abra- 
ham Greene, Paterson, has been ap- 
pointed receiver for this company. 

Silver Edge Silk Co., Paterson, N. 
J. Benjamin Farber, Paterson, has been 
appointed receiver for this company. 
Assets and liabilities not stated. 

Johnson-Cowdin-Emmerich, Inc., 
New York. It is reported that efforts 
to reorganize this company have been 
abandoned and that liquidation will 
ensue. 


RAYON 
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New Construction and Additions 

*American Chatillon Corp., Rome, 
Ga. Machinery is now being installed 
in the cellulose acetate unit of this plant 
which will be in operation in March. 
The viscose unit, now 75% completed, 
will be in operation the end of April. A 
mill village consisting of 350 houses is 
now under construction. 


*A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills, Inc., 
Burlington, N. C. This new plant will 
start operations on Jan. 1. Capital of 
the company is $22,000,000, officers are 
A. M. Johnson, president, and W. O. 
Mitscherling, vice president and chemical 
director. An extensive building program 
has been arranged for 1929. The com- 
pany will use its own architects. By 
the middle of 1930 the plant capacity 
is expected to reach 40,000 Ibs. per day. 


*Acme Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has increased its output to 3,500 lbs. 
a day by installation of additional spin- 
ning equipment. 

*Du Pont Rayon Co., Old Hickory, 
Tenn. Fifty of the 220 houses being 
built at Old Hickory, for the DuPont 
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Finer, softer finish by 
degumming the Oakite way 


ILK fabrics degummed the Oakite way 

possess to a remarkable degree those 
qualities the finisher seeks—fine finish, soft- 
ness, full lustre and unimpaired tensile 
strength. 


In addition to improving the quality of goods 
produced, degumming the Oakite way re- 
duces costs. Percentage of clean goods is in- 
creased and amounts of soap and degumming 
oil are held at the minimum. 


The coming year will require of mill superin- 
tendents the utilization of equipment, methods 
and materials in processing that will produce 
the best quality product at a fair and reason- 
able cost. In wet finishing processes Oakite 
service can be of help to every mill man 
anxious to improve the quality of his goods. 
One of these men is near your city. Write 
and ask to have him call. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y., Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, Birmingham, Ala., 
*Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooxlyn, N. Y., Buffalo, *Camden, N. J., Canton, 0., 
Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Colum- 

bus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O., Decatur, Ill., *Denver, *Des Moines, 
*Detroit, Erie, Pa., Fall River, Mass., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, *Houston, Tex., *Indianapolis, 
*Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, Mo., *Los Angelés, Louisville, Ky., 
Madison, Wis., *Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, * Moline, 
Ill., *Montreal, Newark, N. J., Newburg, N. Y., New Haven, *New 
York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., Oshkosh, Wis., *Philadelphia, 
Phoenix, Ariz., *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, N. Y., Portland, Me., 
*Portland, Ore., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Providence, Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va., *Rochester, N. Y Rockford. Ill., *Rock 
Island, Sacramento, Cal., *San Francisco, ‘Seattle, St. 
Louis, *St. Paul, South Bend, Ind., Springfield, Mass., 
Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla., 
Utica, N. Y., *Vancouver, B. €., Waterbury, Conn., 
Wichita, Kan., Williamsport, Pa., Worcester, Mass. 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Matertals ana Methods 
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SEW ON THOSE TRADE Mani LABELS | 


WITH THE 


ROSE LABEL MACHINE 


Here’s the approved way 
of doing the job: (1) use 


machine-cut and folded labels, (always 
neat, always accurate in dimensions). 
(2) attach them with the Rose Label 
Machine which sews the labels on all 
four sides so they can’t come off or Rose Label 
wrinkle and curl. Result: A decidedly Machine 
favorable and long-lived advertisement 
for you. 




















Operates at terrific 
speed . . . attains a 
tremendous production. 


. al asset to the manu- 
Catalog and samples ready; write nearest "pl cc a tk onl, 


branch office sheeting, blankets, wear- 
ing apparel, shoes, etc. 


Qhe NATIONAL MARKING MACHINE Co. 


° HI AGO . - SAN FRANCISCO + 
"Mi pacha "Seo Benrst. — ” $085 Dearbo 37 Howard es 


"4044 Cherry Street - CINCINNATI . OHIO ° 







Six Feed Rotary Jacquard Machine for 
Knitting Latest Jacquard Designs. 









—— See Also —— | 
Write for Catalogue and full information CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE =} 


—_—- ¢-—— | 


STAFFORD & HOLT bint Wack. oe: A. 


New York Office—D. Stromberg, 1204 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, Tl. Y. 











The Two Thread Elastic 


. = 2 


Constant Rotating Dial 


LOCKSTITCH LOOPER 


















CI RCULAR. 
JACQUARD 


No Pattern Limitations! 


Enables you to produce designs not pos- 
sible to be obtained with other machines. 

Uses perforated card patterns. Cost but 
a few cents to make and take but a few 
minutes to change. 















Kight changes of color, uses any stitch, 
full or half cardigan, rib or Jacquard, self 
edge, cuff bottoms, tubular welt, draw 
threads, and body lengths 

Carries any yarn equally well—running 
cotton, wool, silk, or rayon. Jacquard pat 
terns and plain staples on one machine. All 
gauges and sizes—14 inch, 18 inch, 20 inch, 
and 28 inch. Designs not on a bias. 





















JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Loopers and Looper Cutters 





A True Circular Jacquard Machine 
not a_ trick wheel 





machine. 












lV rite 








for further 





information. 










The Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc., 
1924 W. Hunting Park Ave., Phila., Pa.. U. S. A. 


New York Display Room: 366 Broadway 






N. W. Cor. Lehigh Avenue and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Mill News——Continued 


Rayon Co., will be completed by Feb. 
1, it is said. 

Three Rivers, Que., Canada. It is 
expected that construction will begin 
early in 1929 of a rayon plant to be built 
by a British company which has acquired 
an option on three blocks of property. 





DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 

Castle Piece Dyeing Co., Inc., Pat- 
erson, N. J., is reported to have let con- 
tract to the Riverside Union Construc- 
tion Co. for a one-story brick building 
to cost about $17,000. 

*Empire Piece Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., Paterson, N. J. The one-story, 100 
x100 ft. addition which this company is 
building will be in operation about 
March 1. 

*Columbia Mills, Inc., Minetto, N. 
Y., have begun construction of a three- 
story, 40x60 ft. addition which will be 
in operation in February. 

*Southeastern Bleach & Dye Works, 
Inc., Salisbury, N. C. The following 
equipment is being installed: 2 long chain 
warp dyeing machines, 1 warp printing 
machine, 3 beamers, 1 quiller and 1 Fos- 
ter high speed winder. 

Riverpoint, R. I. The plant which 
Philip Rappoport, of Paterson, N. J., re- 
cently took over, will be remodeled and 
some of the old buildings razed to make 
way for construction of new ones. It 
is expected that this work will begin in 
a few weeks. The plant will be equipped 
for the printing and finishing of rayon. 

*Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Fin- 
ishing Co. is the name under which the 
proposed $2,000,000 bleachery at Rock 
Hill will be operated. Archie O. Joslin 
and associates, including Norman C. 
Goetz, of New York, are promoting the 
project. 








Fact and Gossip 

Paterson, N. J. A $6,000,000 mer- 
ger is reported to have been effected 
which involves the following firms: 
Modern Central Silk Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., Paterson; Fiory & Son Piece Dye 
Works, Inc., Paterson; Diamond Silk 
Dyeing & Finishing Co., Inc., West New 
York; Masson Dyeing Co., Inc., Fair- 
lawn; and the Sussex Print Works, 
Newton, N. J. 

*Trio Dye Works, Paterson, N. J., 
which recently took over the plant form- 
erly occupied by the Eagle Piece Dye 
Works, is now in operation. 

*Yarns Corp. of America, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.  Rottenberg Sons & Co., 
Inc., New York, distributors and pro- 
cessors of rayons and worsteds, have 
purchased an interest in the Yarns Corp. 
of America. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 

*Salter Mills, Saugus, Mass. This 
company is now in operation in the 
former U. S. Worsted Co. plant at 
Saugus, Mass., which it recently pur- 
chased. The new plant is about three 
times as large as the Company’s former 
plant at Shirley, Mass., which is now 
for sale. 


*Slade Products, Inc., Watervliet, 
N. Y., has virtually completed construc- 
tion of its new brake lining plant and 
machinery will soon be installed. 
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Silk Goods Standards 


Discussion by Silk Assn. Members 
of Uniform Methods 

Seventy-five broad silk manufac- 
turers were present at a luncheon dis- 
cussion meeting held at the Advertis- 
ing Club, New York, last week, and 
presided over by Paul C. Debry, of 
the Duplan Silk Corp. and chairman 
of the Broad Silk Manufacturers’ 
Division of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc. 

In a talk on piece goods standardiza- 
tion, Carl Lang, of Lang & Lewin, 
Inc., chairman of the committee who 
are engaged in a study of this subject, 
said that whereas there is now a stan- 
dard method of grading raw silk, each 
member of the trade has had his own 
idea hitherto as to methods of grading 
piece goods. For this reason, dis- 
cussions and controversies have arisen 
as to what are commercially perfect 
goods. Mr. Lang explained the prin- 
ciples underlying the system which is 
being worked out by the Piece Goods 
Standardization Committee and urged 
that all members of the division co- 
operate in applying this standard in 
their business. 

The value of the Design Registra- 
tion Bureau to individual concerns was 
mentioned by Robert Blum of the 
United Piece Dye Works, as being 
the education of the consuming trade 
to accustom itself to buy fabrics upon 
which there are placed the Silk Asso- 
ciation label, indicating that the de- 
sign has been registered as original. 
Hitherto the retail trade have at times 
been unwilling to commit themselves 
to purchases they might otherwise 
make if they knew the design would 
be protected. Another means by 
which the Design Registration Bureau 
benefits the individual firms is its sav- 
ing of time and money. 
of design copying are unintentional, 
Mr. Blum said, and even in its short 
period of existence, the bureau has 
been able to prevent design duplica- 
tion in a number of instances and 
has saved the manufacturer many 
times over the cost of registration. 

The necessity of action on the part 
of manufacturers for the limitation of 
weighting was stressed by G. H. 
Conze, of Susquehanna Silk Mills. 
Mr. Conze said that already 75% of 
the total dyeing industry and the ma- 
jority of looms represented in the 
Broad Silk Manufacturers’ Division 
have signed the agreement to limit 
tr 





Many cases 


Leggin Cloth Proposals Issued 
by Army Quartermaster 

PHILADELPHIA.—Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, 21st & Oregon 
Ave., has issued proposals requesting 
bids on 20,927 yds. olive drab cloth 
to be used in making spiral leggins. 
Cloth is to be worsted warp, woolen 
filling, 17.5 to 18.5 oz. per linear 
yard, 72” to 74” wide, conforming 
with specifications 8-4, dated 6/30/20. 
Bids will be opened at the depot Jan. 
4, 1929. This material should be 
fulled and thoroughly cleaned, firm to 
the touch, not be sheared or pressed, 
to be delivered in full width rolls. 
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Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin: Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein 


or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel 


Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
at Short Notice. 







GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


, 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
















IMPORTED NEEDLES 


Beckert Needles 


Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 


Chemnitz, Saxony 


Continental Needles 


Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 


ae 99 
Pemco” Dye Nets 
Made by PENDLETON MANUFACTURING CO. | 
Autun, S. C. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 
71 Murray Street New York 


Telephone—Walker 1536 
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Customers are attracted 


by a portfolio of flash- 
ing colors and designs, 
but trade is held 
by quality. Brinton 
machines knit varied 
designs which hold un- 
varyingly to our world- 
known standards of 
quality. 


Let us send you full information of our 
line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EIGN 


Great Britain and the Australia: J. H. 
Continent: Wildt & Co., h.- 
Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 


FOR AGENTS 


Butter & 
Sydney, Melbourne. 


South America: M. Buchs- 
baum, Calle Alsina 1814, 
Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic. 


China and Japan: Elbrook, 
Inc., 50 Peking Road, 
Shanghai, China. 
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Mills Increase 
Anklet Output 





Sharp Rise in Demand for “Freak” 
Number Spurs Production 
by Hosiery Mills 

A continued call for full-fashioned 
ind seamless numbers, a sharp in- 
crease in the anklet trade, and an 
apathy in half-hose were the chief 
features of the market in hosiery dur- 
ing the last week. The entire range 
of women’s silk numbers was stated to 
be moving at a swift pace, with job- 
bers and retailers pressing mills for 
shipment, and with all prices firm. 
Women’s rayon lines also were selling 
quite spiritedly, and it was claimed 
that part of the business, at least, 
represented gift demand. 

Half-hose was moving quietly. Here 
and there immediate orders for 
staples, and a lesser call for fancies 
was remarked, but for the most part 
the market was playing a waiting 
game. One of the features of the 
week was a decided rise in the de- 
mand for anklets, that smart vogue 
number, which has been one of the 
spoilt children of the trade this season. 
\nklets began selling well some weeks 
ago, but the market did not take them 
seriously. It was felt that they repre- 
sented a “freak” demand which would 
not last. However, during this week 
there was a still greater interest 
shown both by jobbers and retailers, 
and mills now are planning to spur up 
their output of these numbers. 

May Expand Men’s Rayon Use 

Some producing plants are paying 
more attention to the possibilities of 
rayon in the men’s goods. There is a 
lot of experimenting being done, with 
a view to achieving new and interest- 
ing pattern effects in rayon half-hose. 
It is said that rayon (rayon-and-silk 
mixtures, particularly) lends _ itself 
with especial facility to novel de- 
signs. Mills also are working toward 
a trading-up in this range. Factors 
believe, if more attention were paid, 
hoth to fabric and to design, that 
higher prices could be secured for 
men’s rayon numbers. They offer the 
same argument heard in the under- 
wear trade—that is, that men have less 
prejudice against rayon than women, 
ind therefore would respond more 
uickly to effective promotion. 

Jobbers, however, are still somewhat 
keptical about the possibilities of get- 
‘ing higher prices for rayon hosiery, 
vhether it be men’s or women’s. They 
dmit that the men’s end has more 
promise in this regard than the 

omen’s, but they are not enthusiastic 

out either. With respect to women’s 
‘ose, it is repeatedly argued that the 
nsumer will not pay more than 50c 
‘or the number; the various rayon 
tumbers now selling actively at $1, 

e dismissed as being “the exceptions 

hich prove the rule.” 


Some Mills Lose on “Heavies” 





Poor Demand Produces Surplus Which Is 
Cleared at a Price, Numerous Factors Say 


‘THE poor season experienced by 

mills producing heavy and even 
middle-weight underwear, has left 
the mills overloaded with surplus 
stocks, it is learned. During the last 
few weeks, numerous firms which spe- 
cialize in heavies have effected clear- 
ance by offering their goods at a price. 
Many large orders were secured in 
this way, and the outcome has been a 
sharp cutting down of mill profits for 
the season. 

The factors are in accord in blam- 
ing the very mild fall and winter 
weather for the situation. The devel- 
opments, indeed, came as an unpleas- 
ant surprise. Things started well in 
September, when the fall anticipated 
itself a bit, with a spell of sharp frost. 
For several weeks following, there 
was some active buying. During No- 
vember, however, things slackened, 
and there was a perceptible decline in 
heavyweight orders through Decem- 
ber, according to certain mills. The 
“price” method was resorted to by a 
considerable part of the New York 
market. 

However, other firms did better. 
Some mill representatives reported a 
fair heavy-weight call right through 
the fall months; these firms said shirt 
and drawer numbers and union suit 
numbers all were doing adequately. In 
no case, though, was the demand more 
than fair. 

Discussing the poor season for 
heavies, mill representatives remarked 
that it particularly affected women’s 
goods. It is believed in some quarters 
that women’s heavies are destined to 
a continued decline. Observers who 
take this view say that women are 
steadily tending away from heavy- 
weight underwear, and toward the 
lightweight fabrics. 


Summer Weights Hopeful 

Much more optimistic was the situ- 
ation in summer weights. Mills pro- 
ducing men’s rayon goods reported a 
pressure of demand; some of these 
firms are hard put to fill their or- 
ders. Men’s rayon underwear is re- 
garded by many as one of the coming 
lines in 1929. Orders for these goods 
were about evenly divided between 
immediate and time shipments. De- 
liveries in some instances are slow, 
but for the most part jobbers have 
little difficulty in filling their imme- 
diate requirements. 

Further repeats were noted in 
women’s glove silk, rayon and mix- 
tures. All of these are more or less 
in the gift range, this year, and the 
holiday season prompted a demand 
which has not yet completely waned. 
There was a shortage of glove silk 


underwear numbers reported by cer- 
tain mills, due to the big Christmas 
call; practically all these firms have 
done a splendid business in gift goods 
this season, and now they are running 
low in stocks. Jobbers and retailers 
both had trouble last week in securing 
immediate deliveries on Christmas 
“repeat” orders. 

January Prices May Be Higher 

The general attitude of the trade to- 
ward the January openings and the 


coming season is optimistic. Mills 
producing both heavies and_ light- 


weight goods are hopeful that their 
lightweight demand in spring will help 
them to make up for the unsatisfac- 
tory business on winter goods. There 
is some belief that the January open- 
ings will be marked by an upward 
trend in prices; this is voiced both in 
wool and silk lines, but especially the 
latter. Firms making silk underwear 
complain about the increasing cost of 
yarns. This rise in prices, which of 
course has reflected vertically the rise 
in raw silk, has cut down the margin 
on glove silk garments to a point 
where a price boost is essential, it is 
stated. 


Pres. F. B. Harder Names Ex- 
ecutive Committee for A. K. U. 


M. A. 

Frank B. Harder, recently elected 
president of the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, has appointed the new Executive 
Committee for that organization. 
This committee, which includes nu- 
merous names well known in the 
trade, will take office immediately and 
will serve for a year, it is stated. 

The new Executive Committee fol- 
lows: J. T. Brownlee, Appalachian 
Mills; E. A. Clements, Globe Knit- 
ting Works; F. R. Devereux, Oneita 
Knitting Mills; J. H. Reaney, Union 
Mills, Inc.; G. T. Seckel, Jr., Cen- 
tury-Beverly Corp.; G. M. Traber, 
Perry Knitting Co.; R. W. 
Augusta Knitting Corp. 


Jones, 


Hosiery Association Directors to 
Discuss Export Trade 

The board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers will hold 
its annual meeting at the Hotel Mc 
Alpin, New York City, Jan. 14, it is 
announced. One of the chief topics 
of discussion will be the tariff situ- 
ation, and methods of developing ex- 
port trade. 

A suggestion has been made that 
an export association be formed, and 
this will probably be threshed out at 
the meeting. 


Sweater Demand Takes Spurt 





Flurry of Orders in Holiday Week 
Seen as Presaging Good Spring 
The outerwear trade—at least, 

far as sweater demand is concerned 

—has upset the traditional Christmas 

week apathy; there was a lively in- 

flux of orders reported by most of the 
principal sweater mills 
last few days. 





sO 


during the 

Novelties were in persistent call, 
with staples slightly behind. Orders 
were small for the most part, but 
they were numerous enough to ag- 
gregate a substantial business. Lower- 
end firms especially were kept active, 
and several wrote some pretty orders 
for fancies; these firms are in high 
spirits over the outlook and predict 
that the turn of the year will bring 
exceptionally good business. The 
current flurry is unusual, they point 
out, and helps to kill the Christmas 
week “jinx”; these factors believe 
this demand, in the face of a general 
holiday lull, presages a long and prof- 
itable spring season. 

As if to confirm these reports, 
comes the news from woolen yarn 
mills that they are being pressed for 
deliveries by mills making outerwear. 
Sweater, bathing-suit and other sport 
garment production has _ increased 
considerably, and numerous mills are 
looking for yarn. The yarn mills 
say they are writing good orders for 
high quarter-blood 2-26s and 2-30s. 





Philadelphia Outerwear Manu- 
facturers Meet 

PHILADELPHIA.—A _ meeting of 
local manufacturers of knitted outer- 
wear was held in the Adelphia Hotel, 
Dec. 15, when they heard an address 
delivered by Aaron Sapiro, an au- 
thority on cooperative marketing, who 
discussed the possibilities of co 
operative marketing of knitted outer- 
wear. Mr. Sapiro has had consider- 
able experience along these lines with 
other industries, now being engaged 
in a similar project in the cotton 
goods trade. 


Further Delay in Hosiery Freight 
Rate Advance 

CHATTANOOGA, 
manufacturers 
temporary 


TeENN.—Hosiery 
have won at least a 
victory in their fight to 
prevent the cancellation of L. C. L. 


commodity freight rates on cotton 
hosiery. Earl DeL. Wood, secretary 
of the Chattanooga Manufacturers’ 


Association, announces that following 
a hearing in Atlanta, the carriers 
have agreed to issue a supplement to 
the cancellation tariff which will pre- 
vent it from becoming effective on 
Feb. 1. 

This will allow the Manufacturers’ 
Association time in which to present 
more proof in an effort to get the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
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BETTER FABRIC, UNQUESTIONABLY 


a 
GREATER PRODUCTION OF FIRSTS 
at 65 Courses per Minute 


Eee 


SIMPLER TO OPERATE AND 
EASIER TO TRAIN HELP 


“Ask the Man who 


operates one.” 
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allow the cancellation. Mill men of 
section were represented at the 
iring in Atlanta before Commis- 
sioner Examiner Glenn by Mr. Wood, 
J]. Harvey Wilson, vice-president of 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, and J. 
S Fletcher, counsel for the local 
inufacturers’ Association. 


— se 





survey of Knitted Outerwear 
Machinery to Start Soon 

PHILADELPHIA.—A survey of ma- 
chinery and equipment of the knitted 
outerwear section of the industry will 
be started in this city within the next 
few weeks, according to Ellery B. 
Gordon, secretary of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association. Wil- 
liam S. Ayars, Professor of Industrial 
Engineering at Columbia University 
has been placed in charge of this work 
for the Department of Commerce. It 
is announced that the cooperation of 
builders of knitting machines to this 
study has been assured. 





Underwear Advertising Com- 
mittee to Meet in New York 
Jan. 10 

At a meeting held in Troy, 
N. Y., last week of the Merchandis- 
ing-Advertising Department of the 
Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers of America, Byron G. Moon, 
advertising director, reported that the 
details of the recommendations ap- 
proved at the annual meeting, were 
being perfected. 

As a result of the Troy meeting it 
was decided that the next meeting of 
all of the members of the Advertis- 
ing Committee should be held in New 
York City on Jan. 10, 1929, at which 
time would be discussed and deter- 
mined the final details of the advertis- 
ing and promotional program for the 
first half of the new year. 


Army Quartermaster Asks for 
Bids on Stockings 

PHILADELPHIA.— The Depot 
Quartermaster, U. S. Army, 21st and 
Oregon Ave., will receive bids Dec. 28 
for furnishing them with 133,971 prs., 
of enlisted men’s unbleached cotton 
stockings, to conform with specifica- 
tions No. 6-13B and 57,828 prs., of 
light-weight woolen stockings to con- 
form with specifications 8-32. Cot- 
ton stockings are wanted in the fol- 
lowing sizes: size II, 41,993 prs., size 
11'4, 91,970 prs. Woolen stockings 
are wanted in sizes: 10%, 13,926 prs.. 
size 11, 43,065 prs., size 12, 837 prs. 
May Hosiery Mills Open Direct 
Office in N. Y. 

he May Hosiery Mills, Nashville, 


lenn., have opened an office in New 
\ effective Jan. 1 at 366 Broad- 
W Room 413. F. J. Olewine and 


Gordon will be in charge of the 


off ind of the direction of sales. 
H. 1). Thomas Co., which has been 
representing the May Hosiery Mills 
in w York, will hereafter conduct 


the lay Hosiery Mills. Chicago office. 





Obituary 





J. Ogden Wells 

J. Ogden Wells, aged 52, president of 
the Cooper-Wells Co., St. Joseph, Mich. 
hosiery manufacturers, was found dead 
in a garage at the rear of his home in St. 
Joseph, early this week. Physicians said 
death was due to carbon monoxide gas 
poisoning. Details of his business career 
will be given in these columns next week 

William Spink 

William Spink, head of Wm. Spink 
Co., Philadelphia, and former head of 
the Overbrook Carpet Co., died Dec. 14 
at the University Hospital. He was in 
his 79th year. Mr. Spink was born in 
England Aug. 9, 1851 and his father, 
Taylor Spink, established woolen mills 
in Manayunk where his son learned the 
business. Mr. Spink was head of the 
Sciota Mills, Manayunk, custom carbon- 
izing, pickering, etc., for the trade, and 
he was also head of the Lincoln Mills, 
also located in Manayunk, spinners of 
carpet yarns. He was a member of the 
Manufacturers Club, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and of the 
board of directors of the Roxborough 
Trust Co. He is survived by his wife, 
a sister and a nephew. 








Archer Jerome Smith 


Archer Jerome Smith, president of 
the American Mills Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., manufacturers of webbing, and 


president and treasurer of the Water- 
bury Buckle Co., died Dec. 12 at his 
home in that city. Mr. Smith was 72 
years old and was a native of Water- 
bury, where he was born in 1856. As 
a boy he attended the Waterbury public 
schools and the Williston Seminary at 
Easthampton, Mass. After graduating 
he started work at the American Mills 
Co., .which was founded by his father 
and organized under that name in 1881. 
The plant of the American Suspender 
Co. was purchased soon after, and Mr. 
Smith became secretary and treasurer 
of that company. At the death of his 
father he succeeded the presidency of 
the company and also the American 
Mills Co. and the Waterbury Buckle 
Co. Mr. Smith is survived by his 
widow, two sons, two daughters, one 
sister and four grandchildren. 


Wm. C. Greene 

William Chace Greene, who for many 
years was connected with textile enter- 
prises in New England, died at his home 
in Providence, R. I., after an illness of 
six years. A graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, he began his business career in 
the 80s as manager of the Moodus 
(Conn.) Yarn Co. Later he was con- 
nected with the Bliss, Fabyan Co. plants 
at Thorndike, Mass., and in 1889 he be- 
came manager of the Columbian Mfg. 
Co., at Greenville, N. H. From 1898 to 
1908 he was treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Peacedale Mfg. Co., at 
Peacedale, R. I., and still later an agent 
for the Valley Falls Co. In 1915 he be- 
came manager of the Phoenix Linen Co., 
at North Brookfield, Mass., but he occu- 
pied that position for only one year, go- 
ing. in 1916, to the Builders’ Iron Foun- 


dry, as manager. He was director in a 


number of companies and a member of 
a number of organizations, including the 


Mfrs. 


National Association of Cotton 
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PARAMOUNT SWIVEL FORM TABLE 


For Improved Finishing Of 
Ingrain, Picot Edge and Fine Hosiery 


Superior Quality and Increased Production are the results 
being obtained by leading mills operating this new low 
temperature unit. 


To secure a better finish of fine hosiery it is important that 
the operative be able to manipulate the stockings on the rear 
as well as the front side of the forms. The NEW SWIVEL 
FORM TABLE is especially designed for finishing Picot 
Edge, Ingrain and all high-grade hosiery, where quality 
appearance is imperatively essential to reflect the fine intrinsic 
characteristics of the product. 


Forms mounted on the SWIVEL TABLE can be turned a 
full 180 degrees, enabling the operative to adjust the stocking 
on the reverse as well as the front side of the form and with 
equal ease. 


Ingrain numbers that require sponging or spraying on the 
forms can be handled most advantageously inasmuch as the 
Swivel Feature permits efficient moistening on both sides of 
the board and production in consequence is greatly increased. 
The forms when in either the front or reversed position are 
held stationary. This factor of rigidity is very necessary to 
produce quality boarding and rapid production. 


A handle is provided on the end of each swivel for turning 
the form without touching the form itself or the stocking 
on it. This means of turning prevents any derangement of 
the fabric after stocking has been put in place. 


Forms can also be set in any selected stationary position. 


Combining the SWIVEL FORM TABLE with the PARA- 
MOUNT LOW-TEMPERATURE “WATER DRY” system 
of heating produces a means of finishing fine hosiery that is 
the most advanced and desirable in the industry today — 
and the most economical. 


An analysis of the initial cost, cost of operation and main- 
tenance will reveal how finishing costs can be reduced and 
standards of quality improved by installing Paramount Forms. 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St. 





See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
———CATALOG—"—— 


Chicago, Illinois 


| 
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The Story of 
Glanzstoff 
No. 1 


---- 30 years ago this beautiful old place in Oberbruch, 


Rhineland, was the cradle of the great Glanzstoff Rayon 


organization. From this humble beginning has grown one of 


the world’s greatest industries. 


j 
| 
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AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Wool Goods Prices Stable 





Market Quiet and Sellers 


Look Into 


MARKET information on wool 

goods would be scarce indeed if 
it depended upon the amount of busi- 
ness transacted during the last week. 
This condition of inactivity is, how- 
ever, nothing out of the ordinary as 
this period is ordinarily one of the 
quietest of the entire year. The “holi- 
day spirit” is all prevailing, and the 
minds and efforts of the retailers are 
now taken up with meeting the 
Christmas rush. Men’s clothing does 
not form a major item of this annual 
gift buying orgy. 

For all practical purposes it may be 
said that clothiers have stopped cut- 
ting overcoatings and consequently 
this type of fabric is less active. Spot 
buying is considered to be over and 
yet there were some purchases made; 
none large enough to cause any ex- 
citement in the market, but still of a 
type to cause some interesting ob- 
servations. These were mainly to the 
effect that stocks in the hands of both 
retailers and clothiers are at a low 
point—much lower than last year— 
and that some merchants will have to 
purchase overcoats to meet the de- 
mand for the January sales. It is felt 
that for at least the last two seasons, 
cutters and stores have gone short on 
their overcoat buying until they have 
reached a low water mark regarding 
stocks. 

Price Stability Lies Ahead 

Another topic uppermost in the 
minds of mill men today is that of 
price for the coming season. If prices 
were to be based on replacement cost 
of raw material, they would have to 
be much higher. It was previously 
noted in these columns that there is 
the tendency among some factors to 
regard style more than price, and 
further interesting views along this 
line were heard. One man stated that 
in his opinion the cost of raw ma- 
terial or manufacturing costs did not 
determine fabric prices any longer. 
Style was the prime consideration. 
Goods can be, and are being sold 
practically on this basis alone and sev- 
‘ral houses owe their success to the 
ittention they have paid to style. 
‘Ince a house has attained this reputa- 

on, its goods are eagerly looked for 
nd almost anything that it brings out 

deemed a style leader. 

It does not seem possible, however, 

at the ordinary run of goods will be 
ble to draw higher prices for the fall 

ason. It is the consensus of opinion 
at the openings will be about the 
me as prevailing quotations on pres- 

t lines. Much of this price proposi- 

m of course depends upon the stand 

ken by the market leaders, and if, 


the 


for example, the American Woolen 
Co. should name higher prices the 
rest would quickly fall in line. 
Several supplementary spring lines 
are now in process. Most of those 
seen were very plain and their eye- 
catching ability depended upon color 
rather than decoration. Varying 
shades of off-color blue prevail. Tans 
and grays are considered “any man’s 
buy” and are included as always, but 
those looking for that which is differ- 
ent will find it in the soft tones of 
lavender and high shades of blue. 
A new line usually follows the 
trend established by its predecessor 
and as the present season is winding 
up strongly on wine tones and blues, 
fall patterns are taking more definite 
shape along the same pathway. About 
the middle of the season it is expected 


Future 


that these will peter out as at that 
time there is the demand for some- 
thing new. When that comes about 


it is thought that off shades of wear- 
green will prominent. 
Green in itself is out of the question, 
but greenish browns and blues, with 
the green subordinate and merely a 
tinge, are looked for to carry next 
season to a successful close. 


able become 


Vertical Mergers Considered 

Quite naturally many sellers were 
interested in the recently announced 
details of the merger of interests ot 
Fashion Park and Weber & Heilbroner. 
This amalgamation brings together an 
estimated retail volume of approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 of which it is be- 
lieved that fully $25,000,000 repre- 
sents men’s clothing. The guiding 
spirit of this action has been not only 
to increase volume, but primarily for 
the purpose of assuring continuity of 
operations throughout the year. The 
probabilities and possibilities of any 
mill eventually figuring in this com- 
bination was discussed from various 
angles. Mill men take this as being a 
sign of the times, and the disposition 
of American business to operate in 
larger units and feel that at present, 
due to unprofitable operation on the 
part of the mills, they are far re- 
moved from any active participation in 
this merger. It is thought, however, 
that during the coming year, this 
grouping of interests will spread still 
further and that it is likely some of 
the mills will merge among them- 
selves rather than join any manufac- 
turer-retailer tie-up. 


Stevens Yarn Co., Inc., New York, 
has leased the third floor of the Con- 
solidated Woolen Mills building at 
Conneaut, Ohio, and will move _ its 
plants from Cedar Grove, N. J., and 


Fort Wayne, Ind., to the new quarters. 


Holiday Quiet in Cottons 





Sellers Are Convinced of 
Markets Inherent Strength 


HE New York cotton goods mar- 

ket is so almost completely domi- 
nated by a pre-inventory and pre-holi- 
day influence that it is difficult to pick 
out any specific high points for the last 
few days. Prices in the main are 
steady and practically unchanged not- 
withstanding a disposition on the part 
of second hands to attain a more liquid 
position taking inventory, 
which induced them to dispose of some 
sheetings and print cloths slightly 
below the general market price. Buy- 
ing, was of such a featureless char 
acter and so spotty that this had little 
apparent effect on mill quotations. 
There were times when it seemed that 
gray goods sales might reach sizeable 
proportions but one thing or another 
usually cropped up that served to hold 
back orders. Mills, are not disposed 
to sacrifice any price position that they 
have attained in order to lighten such 


before 


stocks as they may have 
This let-down of activity following 


an unusually active November is not 


regarded as being serious In fact 
mills would be rather surprised if i 
were otherwise. It is a_ seasonal 
affair and apparently cannot’ be 


avoided. are extremely 


low sellers say in comparison to cost, 


Present prices 


and moderate when compared to aver- 
ages over recent years. This, coupled 
with low stocks in the hands of 
ters, jobbers, and retailers, is expected 
to attract important buying about the 
middle of January. It is 
that there is still an appreciable amount 


cut 


1 


considered 


of goods needed for delivery through 
January, February and March. 
* * * 
Colored Goods: Some 
stated that colored goods sales had in- 
creased last week over the week 
fore and that they were approximately 
25% over full production. ‘There is 
this same general tendency throughout 
the entire market and this 
goods has made material progress over 
the last few months. A fair interest 


centers 


be- 


class of 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Dec. 19 Dec. 12 Dee. 21,1927 
Spot cotton, N. Y... 20.45¢ 20.50¢ 19.55¢ 
Print Clothe 

27- in., 64x60,7.60.. 534-5%¢ 5lgé¢ 554-6144 

3814-in., 64x60, 5.35 The iM 8-8lo¢ 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75 874-94 874-9¢ o¢ 

39. in., 72x76, 4.25 9%¢ 974-10¢ 10-10%¢ 

39- in, 80x80, 4.00. 1034-107¢¢ 1074¢ 1034¢ 

Brown Sheetings 

36- in., 56x60, 4.00. 8% 81%4-9¢ 915-95<¢ 

36- im., 48x48, 3.00. 1034-104¢ 1034-104¢ 114¢ 

37- in., 48x48, 4.00.. 834¢ Sie 8i4¢ 

Pajama Checks 
3644-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 874-9¢ 874-9¢ 9-9lx¢ 
3614-in., 64x60, 5.75... Te 7%? 7% 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3yd.... 11-11%¢ 11-11% ¢ 1134¢ 

Denims, 2.208........ 17% 17%¢ 19¢ 

| . 21%4-28¢ 214%4-23¢ 22-23¢ 

Standard prints....... o¢ 0¢ 8%¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 

hams, 27-in........ 10%e 10%é 10% ¢ 


has been noted in ginghams, more 
than many have credited. Several 


large export orders on the cheaper 
ginghams reported. the 
domestic market on this fabric it was 
stated that the bulk of the 
was still being done on either the low 
end or the high priced styles. Those 
usually referred to in-between 
grades, were not as satisfactory as the 
Flannels and 
c following a heavy busi- 
goods, and their situa- 
Cutters 


were For 


business 


as 


rest. chambrays were 
advanced 
ness on these 
tion 1s favorably regarded. 
have been short of goods and conse- 
quently have been buying freely. Re- 
ports coming from them state that fin- 
ished garments in their hands and also 
in the hands of the jobber and the re- 
tailer are light. Denims also are sold 
far ahead. All in all it may be said 
that the the workshirt, 


overall, and garment trade is excellent. 


* 


for 


outlook 


Gray Goods: }’rint cloths have been 
dull and prices eased slightly due to 
second 


pre inventory offerings ot 


hands. Some buyers took advantage 

of this slight price recession to place 

business for nearby deliveries, but, by 

and large. trade has been very light on 

both print cloths and staple sheetings. 
.: = 

Part Wool Blankets: (pinions vary 


irt wool blankets 


Some 


as to the success of pe 
following the recent openings. 
report that they 
pointed with the response, while others 


centers are <lisap- 
state that they have hooked a satistfac- 
tory amount of orders for such a short 
period. 


Wm. Whitman Co.. 
Move Phila. Offices 


William Whitman Co., Inc., located 
in Room 316, Insurance Co. of North 
America Bldg., 1600 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, announce that they have taken 
larger quarters on the seventh floor of 
the same building where they will be 
located Jan. 1. rep- 
resented in the Pennsylvania territory 
by Oscar Beig and James Taylor 


Ine., to 


This concern is 


Cabot Opens Lines of Winthrep 
Blankets 


\ new line of 25 tC 
and the introduction of a new 
struction called the “lock weave” 
the principal features of the opening 
of Winthrop blankets, by F. H. Cabot 
& Co. 

The new line the Alpha 
and Omega line, and is introduced to 
the trade with the slogan, “First and 
last word in blanket manufacture.” It 
contains 253% wool in the entire 


wool blank« ts 
con- 


are 


is called 


blanket and is made in six colors in 
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William Whitman Company, Inc. 


Sole Selling Agents for 


Arlingtor Mills 

Monomac Spinning Co 
Acadia Mills.... (hee ate a eo hie Lawrence, Mass. 
Nonquitt Spinning Co ...-New Bedford, Mass. 


Nashawena Mills 


Lawrence, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Calhoun Mills ooes «alboun Falls, S. C. 
Mary Louise Mills Cowpens, S. C. 
Tallapoosa Mills. ......++0+se0+++-++++ Tallapoosa, Ga. 


COTTON YARNS 
Combed and Carded 
All Twists, Counts and Putup 


Knitting yarns, single and ply 

Weaving yarns, single and ply 

Splicing and Plaiting yarns 

Gassed and Mercerized yarns 

Dyed yarns and Bleached yarns 

Thread yarns 

Tire yarns 

Crepe yarns; Voile yarns 

Electrical yarns 

Glove yarns 

Webbing yarns 

Embroidery yarns; Lace curtain 
yarns 

Fine Count Cop yarns 

Carpet yarns 

Silk Filling yarns 

Carded yarns for special purposes 

Cotton and Rayon twists 

Cotton Merino yarns 


ARLINGTON MILLS 


Reg. in U 8. Pat. OF. 


WORSTED CLOTH 
Men’s Wear 
Staple and Fancy Serges 
Pencil-Stripes and Fancy Suitings 
Mixtures 
Vigoureux 
Cheviots 
Tropical Suitings 
Gabardines 
Coverts 
Shepherd Checks 
Whipcords 
Wide Wales 


Lustre Linings 
Dress Goods 
Serges 
Flannels 
Kashmir; Crepe 
Shepherd Checks 
Coverts 
Broadcloths 
Ottorep; Poplins 
Creams; Twill cords 
Suitings; Coatings 
COMMISSION WORK 
Wool Combing by 
Arlington Mills 
Naphtha Solvent Process 


“ 
eoveOs ome eo; 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY. ING 


COTTON CLOTH AND COTTON 
SILK AND RAYON MIXTURES 
All-Combed Goods in Gray 
for Converters 

Voiles; Crepes 

Poplins and Broadcloths 

Cotton Gabardines 

Venetians and Sateens 

Lawns and Organdies 

Plain Canton and Tussah Filled 
Fabrics 

Marquisettes 

Cotton-back Satins 

Jacquard weaves; Specialties 
Staple Southern Print Cloths 


WORSTED AND 
WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
for 
Men’s Wear 
Dress Goods and Silk Trade 
for 
Hosiery 
Underwear and Rubber Trades 
Yarns manufactured according to 
Government specifications 
Worsted and Worsted Merino 
twisted with 
Cotton, Mercerized or Rayon 
Slub dyed Worsted and Merino 
Yarns 


Catalogue Mailed on Application 


Offices of the William Whitman Company, Inc. 














78 Chauncy Street........ 
25 Madison Avenue 


Hancock 0800 1600 Arch Street PHILADELPHIA 
Madison Sq. 6200 300 West Adams St CHICAGO 


Commercial National Bank Building...CHARLOTTE....Hemlock 4 


ISSO INSRO ING Pe Ne ENESCO SOND ON SND ONS EOIN ERO INTRON. 


Rittenhouse 1118 
Central 7856 


= 
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Fabrics—Continued 


plaids in the following sizes and 
weights: 60x80, 4-lb., 66x80, 4%4-lb., 
and 70x80, 5-Ib. 

The full range of Winthrop blankets 
is the most comprehensive ever shown 
by the company. 


Burlaps Quiet 
Current Inquiries Largely for 
Check on Market 

Buyers’ inquiries noted in burlaps 
early in the week appeared to be 
largely for checking up the market. 
Bids were rather frequent in some 
quarters, but the market showed a 


firmer tone and the business proffered 
at low levels was rejected. December 
and January heavies continued of in- 
terest and a little more attention was 
given spots and afloats. 

Prices generally were without much 
change. The futures market was quiet 
and Calcutta was cabled unchanged. 

For 8 oz. 40s spot and afloat 6.85c 
was asked, January shipments from 
Calcutta were at 7.10c, February- 
March at 6.95c and April-June at 
6.85c. For 10% oz. 40s, spots, afloats 
and January shipments were at 9.45c; 
February-March at 9.10c and April- 
June at 8.go0c. 


Broadsilk Deliveries Laggard 





Holiday Lull May Help Mills 


to Catch Up, 


‘Ts broadsilk market during recent 
weeks built up such an impetus of 
business that the holiday lull has 
proved more welcome than otherwise; 
numerous mills have been behind in 
deliveries and they are utilizing the 
current lapse to catch up. Meanwhile, 
there is a steady influx of small-sized 
orders for immediate shipment; these 
do not reach anything like the propor- 
tions of a few weeks ago, but they 
aggregate a considerable total. It is 
felt by the trade generally that there 
will be no complete holiday lull this 
year, and that Christmas will cause a 
slackening rather than a real drop in 
trade. Orders during the last week 
tend to confirm this view, they said. 

The whole line of print goods, 
whether it be chiffons, satins, crepes 
or any of the other less active fabrics, 
has shown persistent activity. Floral 
designs show a tendency to come 
back strong; they have been growing 
in popularity of late, and now are 
competing with the modernistics for 
lead in the print field. Flowered bor- 
ders are especially good, mill repre- 
sentatives stated. 

There was no new _ preference 
shown as regards colors, in the sta- 
ples. Various tans and mauve tints 
were in demand, as were also several 
definite blue and red tones. One 
leading firm which has been actively 
pushing a brilliant red number, said 
it was having difficulty in filling or- 
ders. A feature of the week was the 
interest shown in polka dots. Not 
only the traditional blue on white 
ground, but also many other polka dot 
derivatives, were reported going well. 
One mill is specializing in “reverse” 
numbers; for example, tan dots on 
champagne grounds, as one design, 
and champagne dots on tan grounds 
as another; this line has not yet taken 
a strong hold, but much is expected 
from it. 

Prints are going so well that deliv- 
eries are persistently falling behind. 
Mills which seldom find themselves 
handicapped in this way, are asking 
for four to eight weeks on shipment. 
Mill men say they do not expect to 
be able to catch up completely for a 


Factors Say 


that 
this 


while yet, though they hope 
Christmas lull may help in 
respect. 

The finishing fraternity has been 
operating at high pressure as result of 
the print demand, and these firms re- 
port their shipments to be all up to 
date. ae ae 

Crepe-Backed Satins: Steady con- 
dition, with prints selling well. 

* * x 

Crepes: 

big volume ; 


Rayons have jumped into 
silks active. 
ee 
Chiffons and Georgettes: 
plain and print chiffons in call; 


Both 


geor- 
gettes somewhat quieter. 
* 2 6 
Silk Situation at a Glance: Pro- 


pucTIoN: Mills still at high pressure, 
rayon and print goods comprising 
most of output. Large quantities of 
rayon in moires, and twills being pro- 
duced. 
DEMAND: 
usual, 


Holiday decline less than 
Prints still doing popular. 


Stocks: Fair supplies. Little 
rayon available for immediate ship- 
ment. 

SENTIMENT: Very _ satisfactory. 
New spurt for prints expected in 
January. 


Wool Blanket Manufacturers 
Meet in Chicago 


Cuicaco, ILt.—The quarterly meet- 
ing of the Wool Blanket Manufac- 
turers Association was held at the 
Palmer House here Friday, Dec. 14. 
A number of important trade prob- 
lems were discussed at this meeting, 
which about 15 manufacturers at- 
tended. 

Cotton Production in Punjab 

Cotton production in Punjab 
(India), where about 8% of the total 
for India is produced, is now esti- 
mated at 475,000 bales of 478 Ibs., and 
area at 2,735,000 acres, according to a 
cable to the Foreign Service of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
from the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. Last year Pun- 
jab produced 506,000 bales from 2,- 
074,000 acres. The October estimate 
placed the acreage at 2,246,000 acres. 
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C ORRESPONDENCE or 


interviews with reference to 


selling and factoring textile 


mill production invited. 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 


FACTORS 


Results Guaranteed! 


Tycos Slasher Control System will assure 





YOU of a decrease in warp loom stoppages 


F you install the TYCOS System 
of Slasher Control under the 
supervision of our engineers, the 
Taylor Instrument Companies will 
guarantee you a decrease in your 
warp loom stoppages. 
x* * KK K 


The TYCOS System of Slasher Con- 
trol has met with such success in 
every mill in which it has been in- 
stalled, that we can now make the 


revolutionary guarantee stated above. 


a minumum decrease in your warp loom stoppages. 


is for a minimum. 
this figure. 





So reliable the functioning 
of TYCOS Instruments and so thorough the work of our engi- 
neers that, after surveying your conditions, we can guarantee you 


This guarantee 


The maximum savings will be far in excess of 


Write today for further information. Com- 
municate direct with the factory, or to our 


Southern office, 


406 Bona Allen 


Bldg., 


Atlanta, Georgia, or our Boston office, 141 


Milk St. 


Conscuibafen Tammuz 
——CATALOG—= 


CANADIAN PLANT 
ae BUILDING 


'VCOS = 


Kaylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. 3. A. 





MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 


ae Con- 


ystem 


FOR ) trol Sy oars 
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With 
Moisture - Resisting 
Colored Tips 


Plain or Imprinted 
Cones and Tubes 
May be Ordered at Slight Additional Cost 


Sonoco Propucts Co., Mer: 
CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES 
Sonoco “Velvet Surface” Cone and Sonoco“Underclearer Roll” 


$12 BOOK STORE BLDG. SAIN OCTET OS gt coe W. J. WESTAWAY CO., Lid. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Hartsville, S. cA HAMILTON, ONT. | —— See cllso—— 


LANE 
CANVAS BASKETS 


Have established an enviable reputation 
among mill men for economical and uni- 
~ Fae formly satisfactory performance. 
OBLONG STYLE 


Made also square. Some are Standard for 30 years ROUND STYLE 
perforated for steaming. Others 


All Lane baskets built on spring 
mounted on sturdy casters. All steel frame with flexible eye 
are perfectly smooth inside joints. The yielding quality of 

aes - this construction prevents bend- 
Write for Catalog No. 90. 


ing or breaking. 


CONSOLIDATED 


W.T. LANE & BROS. — Manufacturers — POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
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Quiet in Southern 
Stocks 

Gastonia, N. C., Dec. 15.—Trad- 
ing was quiet in the majority of com- 
mon stocks of southern cotton mills 
during the last week and no ma- 
terial advances or declines were re- 
corded during that time. 

The weekly summary as furnished 
by R. S. Dickson & Co., gives the 
closing bid price average of 25. most 
active stocks at 101.80 as compared 
with the bid price of 102.20 for the 
same list of stocks for the previous 
week. 


Trading 


Flurry in King Philip Mills 
Stock 

Fatt River, Mass.—Reports that 
the offer of $175 per share for the 
King Philip Mills was still pending 
and that directors might favor its 
acceptance sent the stock skylarking 
over the last week-end from 143 to 
16514, though the heavy selling pres- 
sure which was brought to bear drove 
the stock down to 155 bid and 165 
asked ex the 10% extra dividend. 
Considerable of the stock changed 
hands during the flurry which has 
completely died out the present week. 

This constituted the real activity of 
the week in the local mill stock 
market, other stocks being quiet and 
in the main weaker due to consider- 
able selling for the purpose of estab- 
lishing tax losses. 


Arkwright Stockholders Voting 


on Future of Their Company 

Fatt River, Mass.—A special 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Arkwright Mills was called for Satur- 
day (Dec. 22) to ascertain if the 
directors shall be authorized to sell 
the mill, continue in business, or dis- 
solve the corporation. 

It is understood that the Merchants 
& Manufacturers Co., Inc., recently 
formed, may be the purchaser. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
apon last sales at Boston Public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked priees are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Mfg. pfd..... 64 65 68 
Am. Wool. pfd..... 56% .... ow 
Amoskeag ........ 20%... aan 
Androscoggin ..... 70% 60 70 
ATHMSCOR ow. see 38 36 38 
Oa 140% 140 145 
Berkshire Cot. .... 108 12% 127 
Bigelow-Htfd, com. . a te Jee 
Pee eee 135 131 eS 
awards “s.i.00%. 7 80 er 
Esmond, pfd....... 101% 100 102 
Farr Alpaca ...... 135 126 181 
Great Falls ...... 54 5 7 
Hamilton Woolen .. 341% 29 31 
PRAM tha a nie aban 22 11 15 
Ipswich, pfd. ..... 28 24 29 
Ipswich, com....... bd5e 50c¢ 2 
Lawrence ........ 67% 67 69 
Ludlow Asso ...... 194%... 194 
Merrimack, com... 168 ae 170 
Nashua, com, : 38 38 42 
Nashua, pfd, ...... SS 86 ./ aim 
Naumkeag ........ 138 135 140 
N. BE. fo., nfd...... eR ae od 
ES he eee a pes 39 38 40 
| A eee Sem. ses aes 
Pepperell ......... 108% 108 111 
Plymouth Cordage.. 67 66 70 
York eas ta er 138 16 19 





Textiles Dull but Generally Firm 





Hamilton Mfg. Co. Directors Exonerated— 


Insull Interests Get 


Boston, Dec. 19. 

TH moderate interest displayed in 

the majority of textile stocks this 
week and recently is just what might 
be expected at this period of the year, 
and in view of the unsatisfactory 
financial showings for the current 
year to be made by a large proportion 
of the cotton and wool mills in their 
annual statements. It is true that 
conditions have been improving since 
the last quarter of the year opened, 
and that current share values of most 
mills discount the worst that is likely 
to be shown in financial statements, 
but there is little indication as yet that 
regular or outside investors in this 
class of securities are ready to dis- 
count the improvement in business 
that seems to be ahead. 


On the local and New York ex- 
changes net changes in listed textile 
stocks have been comparatively small, 
although such trend as has been dis- 
cernible has been downward. Ameri- 
can Woolen preferred at 567% is un- 
changed for the week, but in the in- 
terim the range has been from 55% 
to 5714; the range on the common for 
the week has been from 23 to 25%, 
and at today’s closing price of 23% 
shows a net decline for the week of 
2% points. Pacific at 3114 is practic- 
ally unchanged for the week although 
it has sold in the interim as low as 
30%. The range on Amoskeag has 
been very narrow, or from 2154 to 
20%, and at today’s close of 20% it 
is off a point for the week. Bigelow- 
Hartford common sold within a range 
of 95 to 94 and at today’s close of 
94% is off 7% points for the week. 
Amoskeag bonds got as low as 87% 
last week but closed today at 89 and a 
net decline for the week of only % 
point. 

Loss-taking sales continue to fea- 
ture the auctions, and although a num- 
ber of high grade textile shares were 
moved at today’s sales at rather 
marked declines, it is questionable 
whether these prices could be dupli- 
cated over the counter. Sales of this 
character were Nashau com. at 38, off 
7 points; Newmarket at 71, off 4 
points; Wamsutta at 39%, off 10% 
points; and Nashawena at 43% off 4 
points. On the other hand, Pepperell 
advanced 34 points to 10834, Arling- 
ton 1 point to 38, and American Mfg. 
pfd. 5 points to 64. 


York to Re-organize 


Stockholders of the York Mfg. Co., 
cotton goods, Saco, Me., held a special 
meeting in that city Thursday for 
the purpose of considering liquidation 
or a reorganization plan prepared by 


Another Maine Mill 


a committee of Maine stockholders in 
cooperation with the directors. The 
result of the meeting was not avail- 
able at the time this issue went to 
press, but as the reorganization plan 
is known to have been favored by 
stockholders owning a majority of the 
stock it is assumed that it will be 
adopted. The main features of this 
plan as noted recently in these columns 
and as reported to the stockholders by 
President F. C. McDuffie 
follows: 


are as 


“Replacing four of the present board by 
four stockholders residing in Maine and 
removal of the main office to Saco. 

“Reduction in the number of looms 
from 4000 to about 2000 and the spindles 
to about 50,000 (from 110,000) with a 
view of increasing capacity as and when 
future conditions warrant such action. 

“Rearrangement of the plant at Saco 
for more economical production. 


“A change in the character of the 
product to meet requirements of cus- 
tomers. 

“Revision of selling arrangements. 

“A new treasurer and manager ex- 
perienced in manufacturing and mer- 
chandising. 

“It is believed by the committee of 


Maine stockholders that such a plan can 
be properly financed, and that the plan 
gives expectation of success. Of the 36,- 
00 shares outstanding, approximately 
15,000 are owned in Maine.” 

The balance sheet of the York Mfg. 
Co. as of Sept. 30, 1928 showed cur- 
rent assets of $1,038,159 and current 
liabilities of $532,481. The balance 
sheet deficit on that date was $608,127 


Hamilton Suit Dismissed 

The $4,000,000 suit in equity 
brought by Hans Dege, of Lowell, 
and other minority stockholders of the 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. of that city 
against certain of the directors to hold 
them liable for losses of the company 
was dismissed December 14, by Judge 
William A. Burns of the Suffolk 
County ( Mass.) Superior Court. The 
defendants were Felix Rackemann, 
president of the company, John EF. 
Thayer, Jr., Charles P. Curtis, George 
H. Whiting, Thomas P. Beal, Jr., and 
Arthur Adams. The principal points 
covered in the decision of. Judge Burns 
are, in part, as follows: 

The assets of the Hamilton Man- 
ufacturing Company were not dissipated ; 
it was deprived of no property; neither 
the inflated inventories nor the stock 
dividend of 1921 deprived it of anything. 
The federal taxes paid on paper profits 
shown by the inflated inventory were 
recovered back by the receivers. The 
dividends paid which were not earned 
would not have changed the situation had 
they not been declared and paid. 

The defendants were not guilty of any 
breach of trust. They were not negligent. 
They used more than ordinary care in 
the performance of their duties as direc- 
ors, particularly the defendants Racke- 
mann and Beal. The only way the arbi- 


trary inflation could have been discovered 
was the way it was discovered, by a 
physical inventory made by outside disin- 
terested parties. The defendants were 
not negligent in not suspecting dishonesty 
of Sharp and his subordinates in 1924 
when an inventory was made at Mr. 
Rackemann’s behest. 

The whole case of the plaintiff is based 
on the inflated inventories. The corpora- 
tion’s condition is due to this same in- 
flated inventory. Long time trusted em- 
ployes are not suddenly to be classed as 
crooks at each meeting of the directors 
and thereafter till the directors have sat- 
isfied themselves beyond a_ reasonable 
doubt that such employes are honest. 

The Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s plant in August, 1925, had a de- 
preciated value on the books of the cor- 
poration of approximately $3,600,000. Sub- 
sequently it sold under order of the court 
for $700,000, the court taking judicial 
notice that the smallness of the price was 
due to the depressed condition ot the tex- 
tile industry in New England. 

No damages have been shown which 
are not remote, speculative and uncertain. 
False certificates of condition were filed. 
The defendants did not know they were 
false nor could they by the exercise of 
the reasonable care and diligence required 
of directors have discovered the same 
were false. 

The court is constrained to add that it 
has not felt obligated to find facts in such 
detail, especially as to figures, as would 
be expected of a master, had this case 
been referred. 

Let a decree be prepared dismissing 
the bill with costs to be taxed as at law. 


Inflated Inventory Figures 

One of the principal pleas of the 
plaintiff was that acknowledgely in- 
accurate and inflated inventory figures 
should have been discovered by the 
directors, and that their failure to do 
so resulted in large losses to stock- 
holders for which the directors should 
be liable. The court finds that the 
“stock in process” was arbitrarily in- 
flated in the inventory reported by the 
directors to the amount of 960,000 Ibs. 
and in money to the extent of $381,- 
345, and that this was kept inflated 
until it was discovered in August, 
1925. The court also states that there 
was arbitrary inflation of cloth inven- 
tory in the various years from 192I, 
and that the figures came to the Bos- 
ton office from Lowell and were 
prepared at Treasurer Sharp’s request. 
With regard to inventory inflations 
Judge Burns based his decision in 
large part upon reports of Harvey L. 
Chase & Co., certified public account- 
ants employed by a committee of 
stockholders to audit the books from 
1920 to 1924 inclusive, and the court’s 
observations and decisions upon this 
phase of the case are as follows: 

The figures as submitted by the treas- 
urer to the directors and stockholders 
were correct, based, of course, on the in- 
flated inventories, and all overstatements 
to the directors and stockholders of net 
profits is based on inflated inventories and 


on the failure to show depreciation 
charges for 1923 and 1924. Both these 


years would have shown a loss in net 
manufacturing profits if the inventories 
had not been inflated and depreciation had 
been taken. 

Relative to the relation of stock in pro- 
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An Exceptionall . ° ° 
ae Tentering and Drying Machines 


J 

This Portable Foot Power 

Sewing Machine has earned be 

itself a reputation for economy we All | 

in hundreds of mills. Gear nt 

driven, it is easy to operate and . 
| 
| 
} 


capable of attaining a high rate at . C 

of speed. It is used in various lasses 
parts of the mill, principally in oe 

the dyehouse, bleachery and 4 ; , of 

print room, for sewing Woolen, , " a 

Cotton, Burlap and other ‘a2 WOOLENS 
fabrics of all weights, wet or . 

dry. Sewing Head operates : 

without arm or connection. 


Write for details. : and 


Tillinghast | WORSTEDS 


' Also Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Supply & Machine Co. Washers and Crabbing Machines 
ayette St., 


Poe it D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. 


No. 8 Foot Power Rotary Sewing Machine 


S Sn AGE your worn skewers. 


A worn skewer Simply re-point them with our | L B DOMMERICH & CO 
new Superior Repointer. .. . 
nena and each one is recut as fine as ® e e 


new. A simple process. Here’s a 3 
Sie eatin emete: Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 


7e€CO s goo Jackson Mills, Nashua, N. H... . . 
becomes as good 4s new Jacken Oe eat BIA Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, Eussstios end Generel Offecs 
N. CC... .Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, 


Ga. | 271 Madison Ave., New York 


Write us for complete data. 
sf I Established over 85 Years 


coemeioeies. a 1055 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


z! The new Superior 
) Skewer Repointer 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Aerchants 
23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


W HY keep the air in your mill [| 


skimmed of the moisture it de- 
serves? Why deprive your stock in \ A —S8———sSSS90$a0 ooo mm 
process of this moisture content, too? he 
Just hitch up a line of BAHNSON I A. M. LAW & COM ANY 
HUMIDIFIERS. . aS ee =| ae P 


. .and you can for- ARTANBUR 


get about the atmospheric conditions in § , x by SOUTHERN “COTTON “MILL SHARES 
your mill. You can rest assured that = mm 7 ai Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 

the humidity is always up-to-scratch. oe Correspondence Solicited 

And that the yarn’s regain is abso- ml 





: | LESTER G. FURMAN CO. 
Write us for details. - — Caren wre 
THE BAHNSON COMPANY pq2so Winstan Salem Ne C. SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 


BALING PRESS |[|[l essed toe caters GOS ees 0 
General Offices and Plant oo Spring Knitting Needles 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. Knotters TONS PREssuRe ||| SUees, Saban. oe oe 


lutely stationary. 


With or without 


Framingham, Mass. Warp Tying Machines ie al 
Greenville, S.C. Warp Drawing Machines sdccestuaaiiideal STANDARD HUMIDIFIERS 


Automatic Spoolers . : i: Dunning & Beochert || |q Low, in Cost lat 


Press Co., Inc. High in Efficiency 


High Speed Warpers Me ee were | en ciSetRING WKS. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.4. Pawtucket, R. I. 
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cess inventory to production, the plain- 
tiff seeks to establish a definite relation 
between stock in process and looms and 
spindles running, and claims that an in- 
crease in stock in process inventory with 
less looms running than for a previous 
period should have put the defendants on 
inquiry and had they inquired the infla- 
tion would have been discovered. 

A comparison and an analysis of figures 
submitted by both plaintiffs and defend- 
ants together with testimony of Racke- 
mann and Dumaine leads to the conclu- 
sion that while there may have been such 
a relation, there is not necessarily such a 
relation. The figures show decrease at 
times and an increase at other times, with 
more or less looms running and spindles 
running respectively. 

I rule that it was not incumbent on the 
directors to make the detailed analysis 
and comparison of figures suggested by 
the plaintiffs, and I find that even had 
they done so, no definite results would 
have been reached which would have de- 
tected the original inflation and its con- 
tinuance. 


Insull Interests Acquire Hill 

The New England Public Service 
Co., the largest Insull concern in New 
England territory, is reported to have 
acquired control of the Hill Mfg. Co., 
cotton goods, Lewiston, Me., largely 
as a result of purchase of the stock- 
holdings of William Almy, Boston 
cotton merchant. The Hill interests 
in the Union Water Power Co. 
together with that of the Androscog- 
gin Mills, control of which was 
acquired by Insull interests recently, 
aggregate about 3,498 shares, or con- 
trol of this valuable water power. The 
Continental Mills and Bates Mfg. Co. 
also are holders of stock in the Union 
Water Power Co. 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer, Co. Inc. 

The Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., 
Inc., manufacturers of full fashioned 
silk hosiery, Greenboro, N. C., has 
declared an initial dividend on its 7% 
cumulative preferred stock of 1 1/16% 
for the period of Nov. 1 to Dec. 31, 
this being at the rate of 7% per 
annum. The dividend is payable Jan. 
1 to stock of record Dec. 18. This is 
the first dividend on a $1,000,000 issue 
offered on Nov. 1 by George H. Burr 
& Co., of New York City. At the 
time the stock issue was made, there 
was an offer of two shares of com- 
mon for one of the preferred, the 
initial price being at the rate of 
$27.50 per share. 

Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 


were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
64 Nashua, com. - 100 3814-38 


TEXTILE 

272 Hamilton Woolen..... 100 4g 45% 
58 B. B. & R. Knight, A 100 11 
15 Indian Or hard. 100 65 
30 Boston Woven Hose, 

ON. cade ssvcaresss See 85 
100 Belamose Corp., Ist 

BG ei ktiaenaetanerne ee 81 
10 American Mfg. pfd. (ex 

ated wisvins savnsees - 100 64 +3% | 


2594 Total. 
*(29% paid in liquidation) 


Bedford Gain Offset 


New 





December Declines in Stocks About 
Cancel November Rise 


New Beprorp, Mass.—The down- 


ward tendency shown in New Bedford | 


mill shares during the month of 
December has offset to a considerable 
extent the gradual gains that had been 
registered throughout November, with 
the result that the average share value 
at the present time is down almost 
to the low of the year. Following 
the somewhat favorable showing made 
by Wamsutta and Bristol during the 


past fiscal year, mill stocks took on a | 
more rosy aspect, but apparently this | 


confidence was merely temporary, and 
in keeping with the reaction shown 
in the New York stock market 
has been a corresponding slump noted 
in the cotton mill issues of this city. 


Trading Along Light Lines 


At this time of the vear, trading 


falls off to an appreciable extent, but | 
the weakness recorded in the last three | 


weeks has been more pronounced than 
usual. A number of stocks have 
recently changed hands for the pur- 
pose of establishing losses in figuring 
tax returns, against profits shown in 
dealing in other commodities. It is 
these transactions that are held re- 
sponsible in some measure for the 
somewhat sharp decline in prices. The 
next batch of mill financial statements 
is due in February, and much will 
depend on the showings of the other 
mills in determining the trend of the 
market in New Bedford mill shares. 

Judged by surface conditions, most 
of the cotton manufacturing corpora- 
tions of this city are rather well 
placed in the matter of orders, and 
even some of the yarn mills are re- 


ported operating at nearer normal 
than has been the case in many 
months. At a few of the plants, 


where the so-called labor extension 
plan is being gradually tried out, a 
number of grievances have occurred, 
but with the exception of the Pema- 


, there 
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No. 80 Universal Superconer 
for Spinner and 
Underwear Mills 





This Machine 
Saves One Mill 
$13,830.90 Per Year 


HE No. 80 Universal Superconer not 
only effects a direct saving in labor 


of $13,830.00 in one mill operating 70 
Spring Needle Knitting Machines, but 
it also has enabled this mill to produce 
a quality of fabric they never before 
considered possible. 


We have prepared a folder giving 


PDP 
A copy will be sent 
you on request. 








See cAiso 
——CATALOG—— 


some interesting facts and figures on 
this installation. 
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2 oe : quid these differences appear to have UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY MS 
6 Sharp, pfd ‘ 100 re +% smoothed out. PHILADELPHIA WZ 
10 Connecticut, Ist pfd.. 100 30 : +2% oteLau aves A B O S T O N CHARLOTTE sy 
10 Connecticut, com. 0c +10 . NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA ATLANTA WI 

Cloth Mills Increase Output DEPOTS and OFFICES at MANCHESTER and PARIS ZH 
5l Warwick ........ cess 100 2 ey | |he Manufacturers’ Association is y 
47 Border City . 100 91 | ‘i : . * iJ] 
eee tae 5° .;* at present considering complaints Oo 
80 Ipswich, pfd. ......... 100 28 +4 trom workers in the Pemaquid, the 


100 Lancaster, pfd ’ 1% 134%, —2! 
220 Ipswich Mills, com 100 $115 for lot 
170 Ipswich Mill, com 100 


« 
| 
q 


complaints having been endorsed by 
the Textile Council. 





$88 for lot 


55 York Levees 100 3 2 
128 Old Colony Silk....... 100 40 
< 










170 Ipswich Mills, com 100 $86 for lot a > = Some o! the 
60 Ipswich Mills, com.... 100 $85 for lot fine cloth mills are increasing their _ 
15 Appleton, com......... 100 a Ss, : 1 . ea aN 
wen -- = yu, “Ly Output of goods, and with the advent ¢ « | \p 
5 Pepperell ............- 100 — of the new year, it is expected that aw) mS i /N 
3 rlington = Oo + Z ? . 
190 National Fabric, com. 100 — y mill shares will slowly but surely G.USA. AND OTHER PRINCIPAL C 
2 National Fabric, pfc 100 4 7 . » 2 : . . . . Nise 
* 25 N. BE. Southern, com. 100 $2 for lot ...... come into their own. As to 1928, it 
25 Lancaster, com . 100 1% % will go down on record as yielding \ > 
07 Ipswich, com : 100 66c—55e —6e = ee ee - 
34 Tremont & Suffolk*... 100 24%, 41% the smallest returns in actual dividends 
— 5 Wamsutts , 0 39% —104 ’ 
.—"* | w% IK for many years. ~ 


6% —3% 
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High Quality 
Cotton Yarns 


Combed and Carded 
for Weaving and Knitting 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & Co. 


We Specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 


52 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


Stabitity ~ Security 


iin 


on your cotton yarn contracts placed through this 
organization with established mills whose identity 
become an important part of every transaction. 


Mercerized single and ply yarns of 
ELMORE COMPANY and 
SPINNERS PROCESSING CO. 
recognized as possessing every desired characteristic 
for superior plaiting, splicing, knitting and finishing 
excellence. 


Combed and Carded yarns in a complete range of 


numbers and every form of put-up for the knitting 
and weaving trades. 


SALES OFFICES: 


PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg 
READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co Trust Bldg. 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth S 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 i Bldg 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg . 
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Stadio | Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 79 Adelaide Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 


COPS 


SKEINS 


Natural, Dyed, Gassed, and Bleached 


The Dixie Mercerizing 
Company’s Trade Mark has 
come to represent the best in 

mercerized yarns to knitters and 
weavers everywhere — the result of 
consistent, year after year, production 
of strong, uniform, lustrous yarns. 


DIX(E MERCERIZING CO. 


SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 


CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
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Chattanooga Yarn Market Re- 
mains Quiet 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The local 
varn market continued quiet during 
the week ending Dec. 15, this being 
the second consecutive week when 
there has been no activity nor change 
in prices. Even silk was firm and 
inactive at the old figure which was 
$5.80 per pound for the double extra. 

In the carded field tos are quoted 
it from 32 to 33c with 20s at 34% 
to 35'%4c. Sixties in two-ply mercer- 
zed list bring 83c with 20s-2 at 61c 
and 80s-2 at $1.07. 

Eighteens combed singles are bring- 


ing 42 to 43c and 70s, 73 to 75c. 


To Remove Office 


John R. Kenworthy, cotton yarns, 
\msterdam, N. Y., will remove his 
office on Jan. 1 to the new First Na- 
tional Bank Building in Amsterdam 
where he will occupy Room 610 and 
be in a position to carry on a more 
extensive business. Mr. Kenworthy 
represents the Margaret Mills, 
Huntsville, Ala.; the Grantville (Ga.) 
Hosiery Mills; the Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co., Chester, Pa.; and Cotton Prod- 


Combed Merger Coming? 





Gaston County Spinners 
Considering Consolidation 


Philadelphia. 

and dealers have en- 

joyed the largest volume of 
business of the year during the 
last three months and the year is 
ending with spinners in a_ strong 
position for the first quarter of next 
year. Many have a fair volume of 
business in hand for delivery during 
January, February and March with 
mills here and there sold even further 
ahead. Dealers have enjoyed a fair 
to good volume for the last six months 
of the year due to this active trading 
of the last three months. September, 
October and November being excep- 
tionally active with December witness- 
ing a falling-off as manufacturers re- 
duced their stocks prior to taking in- 
ventory. The year as a whole will be 
a fair one with a majority of dealers 
and among the best with several con- 
cerns here although it is apparent 
that combed dealers will be an ex- 
ception to this, few of the latter ex- 
periencing a satisfactory year. 


PINNERS 


satisfactory demand for their product 
during the last two years and in few 
instances during this period have they 
been unable to merchandise their 
yarns profitably unless they had the 
foresight to buy cotton at the low 
points of each of these years. Con- 
ditions in the combed section of the 
market have reached a point where 
many leaders in the South have agreed 
something must be done or it is possi- 
ble combed spinners may face even 
more unsatisfactory business in the 
next year than they have in 1928. 


During recent months one of the 
larger combed groups became _in- 
volved in financial difficulties and 


others seeing what occurred have be- 
gan to study the present situation with 
a view of arriving at a solution. They 
believe that unless combed spinners 
are able to merchandise their yarns on 
a more profitable basis it is possible 
others will be unable to continue. 


Gaston County Merger? 


leaders in Gaston county have been 
discussing plans for a merger of a 
large number of combed spinners in 
that section and it has been reported 
meetings have been held to study this 
proposition. According to these re- 
ports leaders in this movement believe 
it would be possible to bring about 
600,000 combed spindles, representing 
between 50 and 60 different spinners, 
into a combination that they feel 
would enable them to merchandise 
combed yarns more economically than 
at the present time. Through such a 
merger combed spinners believe that 
they could effect savings in overhead 
that would allow them to sell yarns in 
competition with outside spinners and 
at the same time be able to make a fair 
profit on this business which the in- 
dividual spinner is not able to do 
under present conditions. 

Combed spinners have been work- 
ing on the principle that has been 
found to be unprofitable in the long 
run by other manufacturers. They 
have been under the impression it is 
better for them to run on business 
that shows them no profit or even a 
loss rather than curtail production 
more in line with current demand 
from their customers. During periods 
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For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 81. 
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For staple cotton prices, see page 8&3 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


two years it has been noted many 
combed spinners continued to sell even 
though this necessitated taking a loss 
on every pound of yarn sold, spinners 
competing among themselves for the 
small volume of business passing, with 
the result prices finally reached a 
point where on several counts there 
was a definite loss of several cents a 
pound. It is natural they should be 
looking for a way out of this pre- 
licament and there are many who are 
predicting that a merger of combed 
spinners of this type will have been 
affected by the end of March of next 
year. 
Demand Less Active 

Although the market as a whole 
presents a quiet appearance as is 
natural the latter part of the last 
month of the vear, there has been a 
fair demand for carded knitting yarns 
and a number of dealers state they 
have enjoyed the most active trading 
in these counts for more than four 
months. While there had previously 
been a fair to large volume of buying 
of extra-carded quality by up-state 
underwear manufacturers there had 
been comparatively little interest in 
ordinary grade yarn and the increased 
interest witnessed during the last ten 
days has been encouraging for this 
reason. One dealer reports the sale 
of 200,000 lbs. to one manufacturer 
and other houses state they have done 
a satisfactory volume of business in 
ordinary quality knitting yarns during 
this time. Sales have been made on 
the basis of 32c for 10s, one house re- 
porting fair sized sale at half cent 
lower. 

Although bulk of this business calls 
for shipments to be made during the 
next three months there were several 
contracts which will run until next 
June. Both medium and light-weight 
counts have been specified, the next 
three months being the most active 
for light-weight yarn counts. Spin- 
ners of high grade quality for under- 
wear purposes are in even more 
favorable position and many in this 
group assert they are well sold ahead 
for the next four months although 
several admit that they could take 
business for prompt delivery without 
difficulty. Yarns of this type are be- 
ing quoted on the basis of 41c to 41%c 
for 30s. 

Larger Knitting Interest 

Increased interest in carded knitting 
yarns and a less active request from 
weavers is the reverse of conditions 
found during the last three months 
when demand from weaving trade was 
the feature of the market. During 
the last weeks weavers have 
bought comparatively little yarn while 
knitters have been buying more 
actively. Decreased inquiry from 
these manufacturers is natural under 


two 


the circumstances, having bought 
large quantities during the last four 


months for delivery during the early 
part of next vear. Under these con- 
ditions dealers look for dullness to 
‘ontinue during the balance of this 
year as time for inventory approaches. 
Knitters on the other hand in many 


instances had not bought large con- 
tracts ahead. Such mills came into 
the market just after the recent de- 
cline in the raw material market and 
have been taking fair sized lines since 
that time although the present week 
has witnessed a falling-off in interest. 

There has been no change of con- 
sequence in the price list quoted this 
week as compared with last and not- 
withstanding a smaller demand spin- 
ners are holding firmly to quotations 
of a week ago. Sales of 20s-2 warps 
of ordinary quality have been made at 
37c and 30s-2 have been moved at 
4Ic, spinners generally holding these 
counts at a cent higher in each in- 
stance. There is no disposition to 
weaken as spinners have business in 
hand to run them for six or more 
weeks ahead and for this reason they 
are endeavoring to widen their spin- 
ning margins when cotton declines 
slightly rather than lowering yarn 
quotations on temporary set-backs 
the raw material market. 


Contract Prices Firm 


Smaller Stock Liquidations Than 
Usual at Unimportant Concessions 

BOSTON.—If cotton yarn quota- 
tions were to be based upon prices of 
spinners and users on spot lots thaf 
they are anxious to liquidate before 
the close of the year, then reductions 
of anywhere from a half cent to a 
cent would have to be made in quoted 
figures of medium and coarse count 
carded and combed yarns, but such 
offerings are smaller individually and 
in the aggregate than usual at this 
time of the year, and prices of con- 
tract yarns have weakened only 
slightly, if at all. There is very little 
demand for forward delivery at the 
moment, but if a buyer wanted to 
place an order on medium and coarse 
count carded weaving yarns for Feb- 
ruary on March delivery aggregating 
200,000 pounds or more it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if he could find a 
spinner willing to accept it on a good 
average quality yarn on a basis of less 
than 38% to 39c for for 20s-2 warps. 
He might be able to buy 30s and finer 
counts relatively a little cheaper, and 
certainly would find some spinners 
relatively easier to deal with on 
hosiery yarns. Stock lots of the latter 
have been cleaned up as low as a basis 


of 31 to 314 for ros cones, whereas 


for February or March delivery 32 to 
32M%ec is the minimum. 


Exceptionally Small Stocks 
Many 


needs 
are 


buyers whose quality 
are not paramount, and who ac- 
customed to take advantage of the low 
prices usually ruling on stock yarns at 
the close 


of the year, are doomed to 
disappointment this year, but ap- 
parently some of them have _ not 
awakened to the actual situation. It 


is possible that they may be able to buy 
at lower prices after Christmas, but 
stocks held by spinners and by dealers 
in this and other markets are so much 


smaller than usual that it would re- 


uw 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 





SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Ws. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. 


pen Thread 


Company 


RIVERSIDE, BURLINGTON COUNTY, N. J. 
OFFERS TO 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
ACCURATE COLOR MATCHING 
Prompt Deliveries—All Colors 


Sewing, Seaming and Splicing Threads 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting and 
Weaving Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills-—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
















JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 








Philadelphia 


| prise gage gregeneraeoneeeapeace mare IgE TT Ampere 
THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W!PS98,£0065,,CONN- 


MERCERIZED “Fic oe Oe 


Silk-like lustre 


NOVELTY YAFNS fevele, Bouretts and COTTON WARPS 8%,,,202m, 272k 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. in Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed } 


















GATE Superior Oualty 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A.M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Salisbury, N. C. Tryon, S. C. Gastonia, N. C. 
Combed Peeler Yarns Single Mercerized Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80’s 


Franklin Rayon Corp. 
Boston, Mass. Mt. Holly, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Providence, R. I. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Dyed and Converted Rayon 
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WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. Henderson-Harriet 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE is O i t on M 1 l l Me 


40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Selling Agents for HENDERSON, N. [. 
Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills | 


High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


> —~”™ 


DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


Fitchburg Yarn Company 


Fine Cotton Yarns especially suited to the requirements of 
Silk Manufacturers, spun from combed American and 6s to 20s single slow carded — 
Sakelarides Cotton Cones & Skeins 


. . l i — , i , 
30's to 120's, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, Beams ” ae a Warps ee, ee 


in Single and Ply 22s to 30s single— Cones & Skeins 


: . Direct Representation 
American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Sincl d Ply M zed Y SELLING OFFICES 
ingle an y Mercerize arns an 
Duceid ween | Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 


Tel. 9905 North 59 
in All Standard Counts and Put-Ups 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


uire only a few days of active buy- 
ig to clean them up, while much of 
iis yarn undoubtedly will be carried 


into next year if current moderate 


yncessions do not move them immedi- 


ately. Since the majority of southern 


pinners have the bulk of their day- 
in product covered with orders for 


the next two to three months it seems 


reasonable to expect that stock yarns 


carried forward into next year should 


tind a market at better prices. 


W. M. Hall to Represent Stand- 


ard-Coosa-Thatcher in Penna. 

William M. Hall, formerly with the 
New York office of the Gastonia Cot- 
ton Yarn Co., is now associated with 
the Philadelphia office of Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co. He will cover 
the Pennsylvania trade chiefly. He is 
now at the mill in Chattanooga study- 
ing conditions at the plant. 





George S. Carney Retires 

George S. Carney for the last five 
years Or more representing the Stand- 
ird-Coosa- Thatcher Co. in the Penn- 
sylvania trade has resigned his posi- 
tion. Mr. Carney desired to retire 
last year but was persuaded to con- 
tinue his activity. He has been at- 
tached to the cotton yarn trade for 
many years and has many friends who 
will regret his retirement but wish 
him success. 


To Set Standard Regain in Mer- 
cerized Cotton Yarns 
Pursuant to a_ recent request 
from the National Association of 
ifosiery and Underwear Manufactur- 
rs, arrangements are being made for 
general conference at 10.00 a. m., 
Tuesday, Jan. 15, 1929, in Room 704, 
(ommerce Building, Washington, D. 
. to consider the establishment of a 
mmercial standard for moisture 
mtent and regain of mercerized cot- 
m yarns. The central purpose of 
this standard is to set up a uniform 
moisture content and regain as a basis 
or marketing mercerized yarns, to 
void controversies over weights. 


Retin ok ee aie 
John F. Street & Co. 


R. H. Shaen has resigned from 
lohn F. Street & Co., 131 S. Fourth 
‘t., Philadelphia, and will be suc- 
eeded by R. R. Brunson, who is 
umiliar with the trade in that market. 
\ir. Shaen has been connected with 
this firm for the last two years and 
will make an announcement as to his 
lans in the near future. 


\YOlier Yarn Co. Sueceeds 


!ranklin D’Olier & Co. 
The D’Olier Yarn Co. has been 
iormed to succeed Franklin D’Olier 
Co., 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
of Jan. 1, 1929. The new company 
ll continue the business the same as 
rmerly at the same address. The firm 
ll be headed by Thomas P. Walker 
. 10 has been identified with Frank- 
la D’Olier & Co. for many years. 








| Obituary | 


George Francis Hutchins 


George Francis Hutchins, a director of 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., of which he was for- 
merly general manager and _ identified 
with it for more than half a century, died 
at his home in that city on Dec. 12, fol- 
lowing a week’s illness with pneumonia. 
Although he retired in 1917 to be suc- 
ceeded by the present vice-president and 
general manager, John F. Tinsley, he had 
served the corporation in an advisory 
capacity until about two years ago when 
his health began to fail and his visits to 
the plant since that time had not been 
as frequent. He was chairman of the 
museum committee at the plant up to the 
time of his death. Mr. Hutchins was 
born in Hepburn, Penn., on Oct. 5, 1841, 
son of Charles and Harriet (Hunt) 
Hutchins. His family moved to East 
Douglas, Mass., when he was five years 
old and he received his education in the 
public schools there. He spent his sum- 
mer vacations and spare hours in the 
Douglas Axe Works, where he later be- 
came master mechanic. He enlisted in 
the civil war in 1862 as a drummer boy 
and served 11 months, returning home 
broken in health. A year later he took 
up civil engineering and when his father 
died shortly afterwards he succeeded him 
as master mechanic at the axe works. He 
held this position for four years when 
his mother died and he went to Worces- 
ter, in 1873, where he became machinist 
and superintendent for L. J. Knowles & 
Brother, who were then developing the 
Knowles loom. He continued as super- 
intendent with their successors, the 
Knowles Loom Works which were later 
consolidated with the Crompton Loom 
Works under the present name and in 
corporated in 1900. From superintendent 
of the combined companies he later be- 
came general manager. Aside from these 
duties he was constantly engaged in in- 
venting and perfecting many new features 
relating to looms. He had taken out 96 
patents relating to the loom industry, 
many of which were identified with the 
Knowles loom as well as other looms 
later made by the corporation. A 
younger brother, Charles H. Hutchins, 
was president of the corporation from 
1897 until his death on Feb. 2, 1898. He 
was a 32d degree mason, a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and other organizations. His 
summer home was at Little Compton, R. 
I. He leaves a widow and three sons. 
Burial was in East Douglas. 


Thomas Norfleet Webb 

Thomas Norfleet Webb, aged 51, prom- 
inent textile manufacturer and business 
man of Hillsboro, N. C., died at a hos- 
pital in Durham, N. C., following an ill- 
ness of several weeks. At the time of 
his death Mr. Webb was secretary and 
treasurer of the Bellevue Cotton Mills, 
Hillsboro, N. C., and a director of the 
Eno mill, the Rocky Mount (N. C.) cot- 
ton mill and other business concerns. 
Mr. Webb’s wife, who was the only 
daughter of the late Judge R. N. Pee- 
bles, died several months ago. He is 
survived by his mother, one son, two 
daughters, and two brothers, J. C. and 
W. H. Webb, of Hillsboro. His funeral 
was held from St. Mathew’s Episcopal 
Church, Hillsboro, of which he was a 
member. 
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How About Quality 
Competition? 


In these days of sharp price com- 
petition, we are oftentimes prone 
to overlook the other side of the 
picture. How 
competition? 


about quality 


Is your knit or woven product 
successfully answering the chal- 
lenge of customer-approval? 
Does it stand the inevitable com- 
parisons? Cannon Yarns are 
sold at a reasonable price. Their 
quality is known wherever tex- 
tiles are knit, woven and bought. 
You can buy Cannon Yarns with 
the firm knowledge that they 
hold their own against all 
comers. 


A complete range of counts and 
put-ups are available. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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An 


Important Announcement 





E ARE now producing, at Lincolnton, N. C., the 
very best grades of Yarns in fine numbers ranging 


from 80/2 to 160/2. 















This important addition to our line is made possible by 
the installation of new equipment. It is a signal indica- 
tion of Boger & Crawford progressiveness as these are 


the finest numbers spun in the South. 





To the ever-increasing Boger & Crawford knitting and 
weaving clientele, this step means even better service. 
We offer quality of the calibre you are accustomed to in 


the increasingly popular fine counts. 


Let us figure on your requirements for Mercerized Yarns. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


“From the Cotton Field Direct to You” 


J. and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


+ 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Pemaquid Modifies Increase of 
Machines per Operative 
New Beprorp, Mass.—The Pema- 
uid Mill has cut down increases of 
1achinery per operative which had 
me into effect a few weeks ago, as 
result of protests made by the Tex- 
e Council on behalf of the workers. 
he textile body made complaint to 
e New Bedford Cotton Manufac- 
rers’ Association, and this organiza- 
mn engaged Joel M. Barnes, textile 
ivineer, to investigate conditions. 
ie findings of this expert upheld the 
vorkers to a considerable extent. 


Cotton Yarns Quiet 
Some Spinners Behind in Deliv- 
eries—Small Filling-In Orders 

NEW YORK.—Relatively speaking 
the local cotton yarn market is quiet 
and few buyers are actually in the 
market. Considering that the market 
is at the threshold of the holiday 
and inventory business 1s 
rather fair, and several dealers have 
expressed themselves being well 
pleased with what they have recently 
accomplished. 

A good part of their time is now 
taken up trying to adjust their 
customers’ complaints of non-delivery 
of yarns. Several spinners took all 
the orders that came their way during 
the last three months, and now find 
that they have oversold their produc- 
110Nn. 

The price situation is practically 
unchanged from the spinner’s view- 
point. One dealer who had just re- 
tu are from the South reported that all 

» spinners with whom he had talked 
were unanimous in the opinion that 


season, 


as 


cotton would reach higher levels. 
Some believed that the upturn would 
come soon after Christmas, while 
others felt that it would not arrive 


until well after the first of the year. 

Several small insulating yarn orders 
were reported, most of them being for 
nearby delivery. This same trade was 
inquiring for February, March and 
April deliveries, but no actual business 
developed due to the difference in 
ideas of price. A fair amount of 
yarn is still being taken by the carpet 
trade. 

Close figuring on business has been 
the rule in many cases, and has neces- 
sitated an exchange of many telegrams 
between dealer and spinner before a 
common price level could be 

lished. No one class of consumer 

le is showing any special activity, 
buying such as it has been, has 
general and of a filling-in type. 


es- 


Marine Corps Asks for Bids on 


Drilling 


PHILADELPHIA.—Bids 
g the Depot 


for fur- 
Quartermaster, 

Marine Corps, Broad St., & 
Vi ngton Ave., with 25,000 yds., 
ed drilling, will be opened Dec. 
iterial to conform with specifi- 
s in schedule 382. 


Steady Cotton Waste Market 





Dealers’ Contracts for 1929 Placed 
on Fair Basis 

BOSTON.—The cotton waste market 
is doing a moderate business, selling 
its wastes arriving on old contracts on 
the best possible terms usually on a 
20'4c basis for cotton. Contracts for 
1929 have in the main been made on 


a lower basis than a year ago and 
there is a good feeling of confidence 


that the consumption of cotton in the 
United States and abroad will be suf- 
ficiently large to maintain values on 
a stable basis for months to come and 
that this stability will be just what 
the waste market needs in order to do 
a fair and profitable business. The 
bedding stocks division of the market 
is doing a little better than normal for 
this time of the year and prices ob- 
tained are on the whole satisfactory 
to the sellers. There is no particular 
change in,the general character of the 
demand. Mills are still taking strips 
in good sized quantities, comber is 
rather quiet and bedding stocks are 
firm. Threads are without 
tory movement. 

Although waste contracts in the 
South are now practically completed, 
there is very little available definite 
information regarding actual 
paid. These details are considered 
somewhat in the nature of secrets of 
the trade and certainly not matters 
on which consumers and competitors 
should have full 
not unlikely that prices on the average 
were about equal to those paid about 
a year ago, particularly on the early 
contracts placed. The Amoskeag Mills 
have asked for bids on their waste and 
rag output for 1929, bids to be in by 
December 19. The amount offered is 
much smaller than last year and in- 
cludes among other things 700,000 Ibs. 
of sweeps; 400,000 lbs. of strips; 
335,000 Ibs. of fly; 175,000 Ibs. of nap- 


satis fac- 


prices 


per. In rags the output is estimated 
at 50,000 lbs. oily; 50,000 Ibs. soiled; 
35,000 lbs. colored flannel; 10,000 Ibs. 
toweling and 10,000 lbs. of velvet 
rags. 

Several consignments of cotton 


waste arrived during the week, 940 
bales from the Continent and 242 
bales from Manchester. The size of 
the crop is now pretty well established 
but the character of the crop is almost 
of equal importance to handlers of 
spinnable materials. The 1928 crop 
apparently has run very largely to 
short cotton. Of more than 10 million 
bales ginned prior to November 1, 
54.5% ran 7 inch and under. From 
this showing it may be inferred that 
long stapled wastes will be in good 


demand in the months to come and 
relatively high-priced. 
$k ss 
Current Quotations 
Nominal 
oo aS 17%—18 
oe ere ee 16%4—17e¢ 
ear ree 16 17% 
Choice Willowed fly........ 9 10« 
Choice Willowed picker..... 614 7c 
Se! ere eee 18 —1% 
Linters (mill run)......... 614%4— Tl 
Spoolers (single) .......-.. 110 —12 
Wine White COM... .cccseces 3 —14 


information. It is | 
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ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 


DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 
Selling Offices 

NEW YORK 


456 Fourth Ave. 
Ashland, 4342 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 
Lombard 5932 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
55 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 





O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YAReve ‘Seescnen 


AND NUMBERS 











~ INDUSTRIALYARN CORPORATION © 
Weaving COTTON YARNS-_ Knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities mide. 
327 So. LaSalle St, Chicago 








113 Worth St., 
New York 








MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeing and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS “Gane } To 












JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 






CHICAGO 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, 
Carded of os Combed 
SELL D 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 























EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 

DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Mercerizing Plant Spinning Mills 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Economy in KAnitting 


Specialization in mercerized 
yarn for the Knitter has re- 
sulted in consistent quality, 
uniformity and Knitting 
economy---The Knitter who 
has used Standard Mercer- 
ized Yarn Knows. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn 


SALES OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
456 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD., TORONTO—MONTREAL 
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Cotton Quiet and Unchanged 





Rather Steadier 


Basis Reported 


—Southern Hedging Diminishing 


‘THE usual pre-holiday considera- 

tions coupled, perhaps, with some 
uncertainty as to the showing of the 
Census Report on ginnings prior to 
Dec. 13, which was published on 
(hursday, were reflected by a com- 
paratively small volume of business 
ind rather narrow fluctuations in the 
cotton market here during the week. 
(he report on domestic consumption 
for the month of November, was a 
shade under some of the forecasts, 
but, considering the shorter working 
month as compared with October, was 
regarded as making a satisfactory 
showing. Private reports on ginnings 
up to Dec. 13, if anything, ran a shade 
above bullish ideas, but not sufficiently 
so to make any particular impression 
on the market. 

In a general way estimates of the 
world’s probable consumption of 
American lint cotton for the season 
range from about 15,000,000 to 
15,250,000 bales, and these figures are 
regarded as pointing to a probable 
reduction of 500,000 to 750,000 bales 
in the world’s carryover. This is 
a prospect, of course, which points 
to no famine of supplies, but which 
many in the trade regard as justifying 
a price of 20c or over which may 
mean a range of about 2c a pound 
both ways from that figure, while 
some of the more radical bulls are 
talking the possibility of 25c cotton. 
Marketing so far this season, ap- 
parently, has proceeded rapidly at a 
low basis. The low basis has 
probably stimulated the demand, and 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations ef Futures) 
Closed For Week Closed Net 


Dec. 13 High Low Dec. 19 Change 
December ..... 20.46 20.55 20.20 —.26 
January ..eeee 20.35 20.48 20.07 20.16 —.19 
February ..... 20.36 20.36 20.08 20.18 —.18 
Marek sccccces 20.36 20.50 20.08 20.20 —.16 
ADtEE cenescsvcs 20.31 20.31 20.08 20.17 —.14 
Mae swcnsontes 20.30 20.42 20.06 20.16 —.14 
JURE. indeendoes 20.12 20.12 19.90 20.00 —.12 
July cicneccden 19.95 20.06 19.71 19.84 —.1l1 
AUGUEE ..cccose 19.80 19.80 19.54 19.70 —.10 
September .... 19.65 19.65 19.44 19.55 —.10 
ebORSP eccvese 19.50 19.63 19.30 19.40 —.10 
November .... 19.48 19.50 19.37 19.49 +.01 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 





New York N. Orleans Liverpool 

Friday, Dec, 14..... 20.50c 19.420 ences 

Saturday, Dec, 15... 20.35¢ ee = eeeas 

Monday, Dee. 17... 20.50c 19.40¢ 10.604 

1esday, Dec. 18... 20.50c 19.40¢ 10.62d 

Wednesday, Dec. 19 20.45¢ 19.31¢ 10.594 

Yhursday, Dec. 20.. 20.50c 19.31c 10.584 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 

Stocks 

Prices This Last 

™ Dec. 19 week year 

IVOROD -c csanwesnas 19.60 647,180 535, 322 

New Orleans........ 19.31 365, 585 524,788 

Mob 19.05 54,748 31,190 

s 19.45 59,795 61,060 

eeece 42,114 46,0980 

oceee 44,430 31,315 

POT waccncsesenss 19.44 106, 468 95,376 

timOre ...ccc..ere 19.90 1,094 1,195 

N OW ‘TORR: sccvcudcscs 20.45 29,679 214,332 

HOURGOM saecscccctse 19.19 905, 840 985,751 

BIBER cccccccscocce 18.70 79,950 113,174 

GREE. cconasacsss 19.00 237,907 272,315 

EBON: .coseccssce 18.75 24,263 852 

ttle Rock........e- 18.90 27,546 $1, 253 


if a large proportion of the crop is 
now marketed, it is likely that the 
trade has gone equally far in covering 
the season’s requirements. The 
chances are, indeed, that if the 
southern spot markets stiffen up after 
the holidays as many anticipate that 
buyers will be found in a more in- 
dependent position. 


It is a bullish theory in the futures 
markets that while spinners have con- 
tracted for much cotton, they have 
delayed the fixing of prices upon it, 
and that from now on the trade buy- 
ing to fix prices will probably out- 
weigh hedge selling in the contract 
markets. 

Sooner than usual after the turn 
of the year, perhaps, the attention of 
the trade is likely to turn to coming 
crop possibilities, for when supplies 
for a current season are just about 
adequate, a coming crop prospect 
counts for much in the trend of end- 
season values. It is being pointed 
out that the big increase in acreage 
last year took place at prices not far 
from the present market, that the 
South has apparently been satisfied to 
sell freely at the prevailing price or 
slightly lower, and that from this 
viewpoint, there is more likely to be 
an increase than a decrease in acreage. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 


Last 

Market Dec. 12 Dec. 19 Ch’ge year Sales 
Galveston .... 19.65 19.60 —5 19.30 7,815 
New Orleans... 19.38 19.31 —7 19.16 12,995 
a 19.10 19.05 —5 19.05 455 
Savannah .... 19.44 19.45 +1 19.21 1,015 
POE: cticeese 19.50 19.44 -—6 19.38 1,456 
New York..... 20.50 20.45 —5 19.55 1,850 
Augusta ...... 19.31 19.19 —12 19.19 2,444 
Memphis ..... Tee PAW... ccccer 18.75 32,207 
St. Louis...... ee ere eee 
Houston ...... 19.55 19.50 —5 19.20 28,522 
DGGE. ccosscce 18.95 18.90 —5 18.45 46,589 


The following differences on and 
off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 


WHITE GRADES}} 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
phis 


- Dallas gomery gusta age 

aT ia 7 : i 0t  .79t 
ae: Cor cet cast Sots 

G.M eat ‘35 -40t 40h -38t 40 
SBLM.......... 78° .75° .75° -78° ‘age 
a - d 1100" 1.25 1.50* 150° 1 63° 
8. G. O** 2.00° 2.00% 2.00° 2.25* 2 44° 
Dbecses Stee dan 3.00° 2.75° 2.75* 3.00" 3.29° 

YELLOW TINGED 
NR olieienia Boe 60" «50 25" 44? 
Ta 1,00° [90° ‘75° "75° ‘gge 
a 1.75* 1.25° 1.25* 1.50° 1 50° 
8.1.M.*........ 2.50° 1.75° 1.75* 1.88* 2 14° 
iy acoeens. 3.25° 2.75° 250° 2.88° 2 89° 
YELLOWISTAINED]¥ 
a 1.60° 1.25° 1.00° 1.25° 1.30° 
Ms camuss 2.25° 2-00° 1.60° 1.75* 201° 
TL deactaten 3.00° 2.50° 2.25° 250° 2 65° 
BLUE STAINED 
Ns ka 1.75° 1.60° 1.50° 1.75* 1.58° 
MEM. ppceckeos 2.25° 2.00° 225° 260° 220° 
er 3.00" 2.50° 3.00° 3.50° 297° 
* Of middling.  ¢ On middling 
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What Does The 
Record Say? 


What does it say relative to the 
yarns you are using. 


Quissett Yarns go before mill men 
with a notable record. In scores of 
mills these free-running yarns have 
demonstrated their economy in knit- 
ting machine and loom; in a host of 
selling outlets their quality has pro- 
vided the backbone of fast-moving 
knitted and woven fabrics. 


The preference of exacting mill men 
for Quissett Yarns is based on their 
performance. Find out what it 
means in your own mill. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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The Gardiner Hall, Jr.., Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
Manufacturers of 


Mercerized and Cotton 


SEWING THREAD 


in all numbers and shades for 


all stitching operations 


Sali gr « ) fie ( 


- 59 Walker St... New York 
Mi l South Willington, Conn. 


BOSTON 
BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS 


PHILADELPHIA 
ROCHESTER 


URACTURING COMPANY tr 


MANUFACTURERS © 


High Grade Combed Peeler Yarns 


Manufactured where climatic conditions are ideal. 
Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge Underwear. 





FALLS MANUFACTURING C0., Granite Falls, N.C. | 


Selling Agent, P. L. Gilkey, Lafayette Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


WALTER C. TAYLOR CO. 


<P RIMNS- 


A NOTABLY COMPLETE SERVICE 


WAAAY 


nAW SILK 
THROWN SILK 
SPUN SILK 


RAYON YARNS 
COTTON YARNS 


WOOLEN YARNS 
WORSTED YARNS 
SEWING THREAD 





Mercerized, Dyed Bleached — All Put-ups 
KINNEY BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Pea a Ht 


WOQOY ann COTTON 


For FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD. 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 


Jrial Samples Supplied Gratis 
CLAREMONT WasteM a, Co, der, CLAREMONT,N.H. 


December 22 


Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 


“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, 


RHCDE ISLAND 


SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 


TD) Il >.< Il TE, 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SOUTHEASTERN 


Bleach & Dye Works, Inc. 


Processers of Rayon 
and Cotton Yarns 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
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Cotton—Continued 


Sales in South Increase 


Business Regarded as 
Largely Old Commitments 
Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 17.—Sales 

of cotton in this market during the 

week were unusually large; the total 
was the second largest of the season, 
although about 5,000 bales short of 

the total for the week ended Nov. 30. 

Activity was due not only to contin- 

ued free offerings by sellers but to 

keen demand in which staples shared, 
although to a smaller extent than 

15/16” to 1 1/16” cottons. It is the 

general impression that buying activ- 

ity reflected old commitments rather 
than any large volume of new busi- 


Memphis 


ness. 

Commitments running through the 
first six months of the calendar year 
ippear to be rather heavy; a large 
part, if not most, of the mill inquiry 
is for later shipment, some of it run- 
ning through September. The basis 
is so abnormally low, however, that 
iew shippers care to undertake com- 
mitments beyond the current crop 
year, especially in the absence of 
premiums on distant months. Not- 
withstanding that selling pressure is 
unabated, the basis, especially on 
medium length staples, grading strict 
low middling to strict middling, has 
improved somewhat. Middling 1 1%” 
staples heretofore quoted about even 
with the March contract, are now 
quoted at 50 on; while full prices are 
not always obtainable, there is much 
less disposition upon the part of buy- 
ers to insist upon large concessions. 
Demand started almost immediately 
aiter the Government’s final crop 
estimate was issued. 

Ginnings in the Yazoo Basin tot- 
aled 627,571 bales to Dec. 1, or 156,- 
714 bales more than to the same date 
in 1927. Ginnings after Dec. 1 will 
probably be larger this year than they 
were last, notwithstanding much late 
‘otton last year from districts which 
were delayed by floods during the 
spring and early summer; the favor- 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 
Dec. 15 Dec. & 
irkets average ... 19.01 18.81 
phis 18.60 18.30 


Premium Staples 

rst Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Prices 

Grade Strict Middling steady 
I 20. 00@ 20. 35c 
21.85@ 22 


! ; es oo 25.00@ 25 .50e 


Current Sales 





-ir 
lo-in 


For Prev. Week 
week week before 
pPhis total ‘ 38,109 29, 696 30,455 
b. included in 
tal 29, 396 22, 431 21, 839 
arkets ., eos. 151,354 146,575 188, 733 
1 ° . . 
‘lemphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
receipts 30,677 21,903 28,193 
receipts . 65, 093 51,291 81, 086 
since Aug. 1, 
et ‘ 452, 860 437,490 517,059 
ents .. - 61,567 58,594 
since Aug. 1. 718, 486 667,149 
stock ; 226, 843 272,217 
» for week 6,474 7,603 
stock in 
of Memphis 
88,120 90,585 161,000 
f w k 1,120 **5,66 1,100 








able October this year accounts for 
the difference. Practically all 

late cotton this year will be low grade 
as a consequence of several periods 
of wet weather since the middle of 
October; snapping has not been prac- 
ticed to any appreciable extent east 
of the river but considerable snapped 
cotton is now being from 
northern portions of the belt west of 
the river. 


receiv ed 


Extra Staples Firmer 


Tire Trade and Fine Goods Mills 
Large Buyers 

Boston, Dec. 19.—There have been 
numerous reports since the first of 
the month regarding the increased 
interest in premium = and_= extra 
staple cottons, but only recently 
has it become known that sales of full 
inch to, full 13/16 in. cottons have 
aggregated a very substantial amount. 
The tire trade alone is credited with 
having bought considerably in excess 
of 25,000 bales, ranging from I 1/32 
to 13/16 inches, and largely hard 
western cotton, but combed and fine 
count spinners both South and North 
have also been liberal buyers, with 
shipments of most of these takings 
extending well through the balance of 
the season. It is understood that 
much of this cotton has been bought 
“on call” and at premiums close to 
recent minimums. That basis has not 
been advanced more than 25 points 
and that the largest shippers continue 
to be the lowest priced sellers seems 
to indicate that the latter failed to get 
their share of recent business and that 
ample supplies of such cottons remain 
unsold. This certainly is true of 
lengths known as Association 6s and 
7s in all but some of the lower grades, 
and basis on shorter premium cottons 
is relatively no firmer than on the 
shorter extra staples. There has been 
a little better demand for full 1 3/16 
in. and longer domestic staples. 

Egyptians Weaker 

The February Upper contract on the 
\lexandria market shows a net decline 
tor the week of 58c at $23.05, while 
the January Sak. option at $38. I2 1s 
off 41 points. Sak. both for prompt 
and future shipment is relatively 
firmer than Uppers and for prompt 
shipment is practically unchanged in 
price for the week. 

Current Quotations 

Average prices tor Jan.-Feb. ship- 

ment of middling and strict middling 





hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Middling 

11/16 in ; . 22 'oto23sec y 
11/16 in. to % in 
1% in 
1 16 in 2 7 1 
1% in 29 to3de 30 todlk 

Basis on New York, March, 20.20 


John Malloch & Co., 
Egyptian cotton c. i. f. Boston for 
Jan.-Feb. shipment as __ follows: 
Medium  Sakelarides 38.60c, — un- 
changed; 
4c, from Dec. 12. They 
ing prices Dec. 19 on the Alieiaiiein 
exchange as follows: Jan. Sak. $38.12, 
off 41c, Feb. Uppers $23.05, off 58c 
from Dec. 12. 


Boston, quote 


report clos- 





Medium Uppers, 25.60c, off 
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J. PORTER &SONS 


Fine Cotton Yarn 


Bemberg Yarn 


Mohair, Alpaca and 


Camels Hair 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES ; 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 

















REG US PAT OFF 


— exreactons- 


Tounun 


Economy that does not 





stop at low operating || 
cost—but includes long 


sis i: ada 


life and freedom from 
repairs. This is Tol- 
hurst Economical Ex- 


traction. 


Write for Catalog 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Established 1852 


Troy, N. Y. 
183 Madison Ave. 





See cdlso 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


New York Office, 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SWEATER WEAVING 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


Incorporated 1904 
Fine Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
BRADFORD YARNS paeee 


DESCRIPTION 
Jamestown, New York 


—- 


—wesvo. FRENCH SPUN YARNS ™%erv™ 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED Cco., ‘WOONSOCKET, R R. a 
salle OS _ Sor —— ee ne mas H. Bosto oak w England St ieteo—Bieemn, HH. W. 
stn 
seen a = "Hever, i, Madison “Ave Pa. Dwight a Walter Skerry, 10 8t., 
Chic. cea oC Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


. TAPES, BRAIDS & BINDINGS 


orneena TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDINGS 


GAUFIN TEXTILE COMPANY 
107-109 SO. SECOND ST. PHILADELP 


P. 0. Station “E” 
—. UNDERWEAR HOSIERY. 


December 22, 1928 


XCELLENCE of workmanship in 
dyeing Wool, Tops and Yarns has 
earned for us the good will of many 
of the most critical in the industry. 
You, too, will like our service 
and quick-stepped deliveries. 


FLORENCE 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 
WORSTED _ wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


YARNS C. M. PATTERSON 


YARNS 
Western Selling Agents for: 
Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Bradford Yarns. 
— Desurmont Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 4 .» French Yarns. 
celsior Mills, Union, S. C., *Mercerized Poms 
222 West Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 


RAY WON { JonN R.STEwaRrT Co. | 


on CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES. ~_, 


: \ , RS Scorr B.Srone.n INC. 210 SUMMER St, Boston, MASS. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF ‘ 


SPRING KNITTING 
and TRICK NEEDLES 


AND BURR BLADES OF 
ALL KINDS 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


GARTH MFG. CO. iter erded Ginieee Worsted Co 
Avon ean ghee || ee ey 


For Katies and Weaving Yarns 


72 Samer eae, Seach, N. J. Y A R N S 


FITCHBURG 
C. MOORE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Twines, Threads and Yarns 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all woo 
kinds on hand and made to order 


508 Market Street, Phila. 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 
iaeminates, Mass. 
eenane of 
NYARNS 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather « rn sen we Mactures and Decorating Yaros 
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WORSTED YARNS 





Smaller Business 
in Tops and Noils 





Good Deliveries on Tops—Noils 
Irregular, Uncertainty as to 
Values on Fine 

BOSTON.—The year seems to be 
ending favorably for the top industry. 
Some of the leading topmakers look 
for a good season at the turn of the 
year. Demand for quick delivery is 
still the feature of the market. No 
accumulation is possible in any of the 
combing plants. Distinctively new 
business on the other hand is on a 
much smaller scale. The demand for 
fine Bradford and French combed tops 
as shown in the placing of new orders 
has become quite restricted. Orders 
have been received during the week in 
half blood at $1.35-$1.36 and in high 
vgs blood at $1.30. In the 50s domes- 
tic tops interest has-been good for 
both knitting and weaving purposes. 
The price holds firmly and the range 
during the week has been $1.15-$1.17. 
In low crossbreds some business was 
placed for men’s wear fabrics at goc. 

The situation in fine noils is more 
uncertain than at any other time this 
year. Fine noils had a much larger 
advance in price than any other wool 
substitute and it has now come to be 
recognized that for the greater part 
of the year they were altogether too 
high as related to fine wool. The 
price however was determined by sup- 
ply and demand and the price for the 
next few months will be determined 
by the same law; but as the supply 
is larger and the demand smaller a 
reversal in the price trend has already 
taken place and is likely to move fur- 
ther in the same direction. Noils im- 
ports into the United States this year 
will run approximately two million 
pounds behind last year’s imports. 
The amount imported of all grades 
for the first nine months of this year 





totalled 5,849,000 Ibs. which may be 
compared with 7,273,000 Ibs. in the 
similar period last year. 
+ & & 
Top and Noil Quotations 
Tepe—Boston 
WOR sana dines bs 6 $1.37/1.38 
Half-blood’” i ae 1.35/1.86 
High blood. . 1.29/1.30 
Aver. blood. . «2 1.25/1.26 
Low blood. . 1.19/1.20 
—., he blood. . 1.15/1.17 
ie ee secede Lae 
te s. L and 1.00/1.02 
44s S. A. and N -92/ .93 
40s S A. and N -89/ .90 
36s S. A. and N. -90/ .91 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Nov. 29 ) 
PE. patna ocncaneemen (70s) 50d 
MIE: oy cg Sees 0 4.03 Sue eae (648) 47d 
OO FREE (60s) 45d 
Half-blood low . . (58s) 424d 
Three-eighths blood. ... .. (56s) 35d 
Quarter-blood .........- (50s) 284d 
CSREES aa nie vo awea ee (46s) 24d 
_ wane een 
SANDE ES Ch hee Cede Ses $.95- .98 
Halt- RS Sais co eig ceo 66: i 90- 93 
High Sis vacances ee 78— .80 
Aver. BECO. «wv cccccces ‘ 65 
Low Sree 51- 
High RDN y5sha a swre. os .55- .58 
468 dawkeescicen eee eee .53- 
448 eees tacos epee .50- 


Spinners’ Problems Studied 


Uniform Practices 


Are 


Aim of Wool Institute 


Philadelphia. 
HILE details regarding the af- 
filiation of worsted yarn spinners 
with the Wool Institute have not been 
discussed as yet there is a decided 
feeling among sales spinners in this 
vicinity that this movement will result 
in placing the business on a sounder 
and more profitable basis than has 
been the case during recent years. 
They feel spinners will be in a more 
advantageous position to attack the 
various problems confronting them 
than at any time in the past or if they 
had decided to form a separate insti- 
tute of their own. It has been esti- 
mated that more than 75% of the 
sales spindles of the country will be- 
come members at an early date and 
leaders in the movement are opti- 
mistic that this figure will be bettered 
considerably by the addition of a 
number of important factors who 
desire to wait for a few weeks before 
arriving at a definite decision. 
According to several in the trade 
the four questions that will be dis- 
cussed at early meetings of spinners 
with the Institute will cover the de- 
velopment of a uniform system of 
cost finding in worsted spinning 
plants; the development of a uniform 
sales contract, this being the matter 
that received most attention at the 
first meeting of spinners with offi- 
cials of the Institute early this 
month; standardization of grades 
and the accumulation of  statis- 
tics upon which spinners: may be able 
to conduct their business with more 
definite information and with a pic- 
ture of their entire trade that has 
been lacking until the present. These 
four questions, it is predicted, will re- 
ceive attention at early meetings of 
spinners at the Institute, the next one 
being scheduled for Jan. 8. 
The first feature, that of developing 


a uniform system of costs in spinning 
plants, it is felt will not present ex- 
treme difficulties and it is felt this will 
be done without any great amount of 
discussion. The second question, that 
of developing a uniform sales con- 
tract many spinners believe will be a 
more difficult matter upon which to 
secure agreement by all members. At 
the present time there are many dif- 
ferent terms in vogue in the worsted 
yarn trade and a number of spinners 
through long association with certain 
of their customers have developed 
through usage a number of terms 
that many feel will make this problem 
one of the hardest upon which to se- 
cure uniformity. Yet others point out 
that the method of attacking this 
question by the Institute at the De- 
cember meeting gives assurance that 
it will be handled in the proper 
manner. 

Standardization of grades will be 
another difficult problem to be faced 
by the Institute, according to many 
spinners, who have stated that several 
have special grades upon which they 
have built up a large business and 
they will be reluctant to standardize 
these in conformity with their com- 
petitors. Others assert the develop- 
ment of standard grades for spinners 
will be no more difficult than for the 
wool trade and adequate provision 
may easily be made for spinners that 
have been spinning grades not in uni- 
form use by their competitors. 


Proper Statistical Data 


The fourth question that, several 
assert, will come up for discussion at 
future meetings will be that of devel- 
opment of proper statistics for use by 
spinners, by means of which they will 
be able to obtain a picture of the busi- 
ness that they have in previous at- 
tempts to secure cooperation strived 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368).......... 1.15-1.20 
2-168, low com. (36—40s)....... 1.20-1.25 
2-20s to 2-248, low { (448).... 1.25-1.30 


2-208 to 2-268, 4 bid. (46-488). 1.374}-1.42} 


2-268 to 2-30s, 44 bid. (488)... .. 1.47§-1. 524 
2-308 to 2-32, 14 bld.S. A. (468) 1.45-1.50 
2-328, 4 bid. (48—508)......... 1.574-1.624 
2-20s, 3% bid. (56s8)............ 1.65-1.67$ 
2-260 % bid. (56s)............ 1.70-1.723 
2-368, 3% bid. (568)............ 1.77§-1.80 
2-328, 4 bid. (60s)............ 1.75-1.77}3 
2-368, 34 bid. (60s)............ 1.80-1.823 
2-40s, 4 bid. (60) ............ 1.85-1.873 
2-508, high 44 bid. (648)....... 2.05-2.10 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s8)........... 2.10-2.15 
2-60s, fine, (70s).............. r 2-65.2.70 


French System 





20s, high, df bid. (50s). 1.52 
208, % bid. (56s)...... 1.65-1.67 
26, % bid. {see} 1.70-1.72 
30s, ¥ bid ae Natt.ce-e 1 ated oe 
, Fine warp - 92 
40s, % bid. ( Die de carmcee .90-1 
CE eS 600 cccecdesee 2 ips ch 
DE aS ackavdscuccouus .62-2 
Knitting — - Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s low, 4 bid. (448)....... 1.25-1.30 
2-188 to 2-208, 4 bi ‘se 1.< 
2-268, 4% bid. (508 oe Seeetee 1.52 
2-308, % bid. (50s). i wabediie-s 1.57 
2-208, % bid. (568)........... 1.62 
2-208, 44 bid. (60s8)........... 1.75-1.80 


French Spun Merino White 


Sn BOD ao 5 ices ciccccccées 1.35-1.37 
BOB, CO-ED... gc ccccccccccccee 1.45-1.47 
FOOD... occvccccvcceccose 1.55-1.57 

jp BOBO... necccccccccccece 1.65-1.674 





for but have never fully accomplished. 
One of the leaders in the movement 
has pointed out that valuable informa- 
tion regarding sales of yarns to the 
various consuming trades may be de- 
veloped which will aid spinners in 
knowing how much of any particular 
count they should spin during any 
month of the year without running 
into the danger of accumulating. a 
large quantity of stock. 

Such information as this will enable 
spinners to conduct their affairs on a 
more scientific plane than has been 
possible in the past and leaders in the 
trade believe this will enable them to 
cut down waste in manufacture that 
they will be in position to pass on to 
their customers. Spinners feel that 
benefits to be secured through this 
form of cooperation will in the next 
year prove of as much advantage to 
their customers as to spinners them- 
selves. An example of this is to be 
seen in the automotive field where 
economies in operation by manufac- 
turers has benefited the public who 
have been able to buy better automo- 
biles at lower prices through the effi- 
cient conduct of their business by 
the large manufacturers. It is believed 
spinners will be able to conduct their 
affairs in such a manner within a 
short time that greater stability will 
be given the entire worsted section of 
the trade, reacting to the advantage of 
manufacturers as well as to spinners. 


From comment heard in the trade 
it is apparent spinners in a large ma- 
jority of cases are extremely opti- 
mistic concerning benefits that will 
come from their affiliation with the 
Institute and a large number of manu- 
facturers who are dependent upon 
sales spinners for their supplies state 
they look with favor upon any such 
movement as this which they believe 
will place their raw material sources 
upon a more stable basis. For these 
reasons the new year will probably be 
one of the most important since the 
war for spinners and the situation will 
be eagerly watched by their customers 
in a sympathetic manner. 


Spot Business Quiet 


Current spot business is quiet 
throughout the market although there 
is a fair amount of orders being 
placed by manufacturers of outerwear 
for shipments after the first of the 
year. This is characteristic of the 
market, medium grade yarns being 
strong and sold ahead while there is 
continued quietness in fine and half 
blood. Manufacturers using the latter 
grades are not willing to buy ahead, 
believing there is little danger of finer 
grades going higher in the near future 
while on the other hand those depen- 
dent upon medium grades for their 
supplies are willing to cover their 
needs well into the new year, feeling 
medium wools are going to reach 
higher levels. For this reason we 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


nd spinners of Bradford knitting 
yarns with a larger volume of ad- 
ance business in hand than at any 
ime this year. While knitters are 
uying ahead there is little or no de- 
mand for spot yarns for delivery this 
month, sales being made on the basis 
if $1.47% for good 2-20s % blood. 

The trend toward use of medium 
crades has also been apparent in the 
men’s wear field and spinners have 
booked a large volume of business in 
these grades from manufacturers who 
formerly used half blood or fine. 
(hese manufacturers have also bought 
coarser counts than last light-weight 
season, spinners finding a call for 
2-30s, half blood, in combed mixtures, 
coming from mills that usually use 
2-36s or 2-40s in the present season’s 
goods. There has been stronger com- 
petition among mixture spinners for 
this business and it is reported 2-30s, 
half blood, single combed, has sold as 
low as $1.95 within the last two 
weeks, a price 12%c or more under 
the average figure named by spinners. 





Yarns Continue to Improve 


General Situation More Favorable 
Than a Year Ago 

BOSTON.—The year is coming to 

a close in the worsted spinning indus- 


up freely, spinners reporting a good 
inflow of specifications. Indications 
are visible of a better demand develop- 
ing in the fine and fancy worsted 
sections but the woolen section does 
not share in the improvement. Most 
spinners appear to be well covered for 
the next two months. 
BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 

2-16s, 
2-24s, 
2-36s, 


2-488, 
2-60s, 





Sheep Conference Held at Che- 
halis, Washington 

CHEHALIS, WasH.—To stimulate 
interest in sheep raising in western 
Washington, members of the com- 
mercial organizations of the west sec- 
tion of the State gathered here Dec. 
12 for the annual meeting of the 
Western Washington Sheep confer- 
ence. The Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce was represented by J. C. Scott, 
E. F. Benson, and F. W. Graham, 
members of the chamber’s State 
development committee. 

Last year the sheep committee, un- 
der whose auspices the conference 
was held, placed more than 2,000 
sheep on western Washington farms. 
Applications for 900 additional sheep 
were filed at the conference. 


Office and Wilts 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Crornton, RS. 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


Express Tariff Views WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 


try within an atmosphere of unity 
and activity standing in sharp contrast 


to the general situation a year ago. 
The struggle for the business available, 
even at its highest recent expansion, is 
still keen and little or no amelioration 
may be anticipated in this respect so 
long as idle spindles bulk so substan- 
tially in the industry as a whole. Con- 
sumers continue to place additional 
orders in weaving and knitting yarns 
even though the inventory period is 
near, thus affording reliable evidence, 
so it would seem, that their stocks are 
low. This hand-to-mouth buying has 
been a feature so long that sellers of 
yarns believe firmly that consuming 
mills on the whole are not far from 
bare boards. Demand for quick de- 
livery is strongly in evidence. 
Larger inquiry and business is seen 
in standard weaving counts like 2-40s 
from % blood at $1.85. Some houses 
ask $1.871%, others are willing to ac- 
cept $1.83. The make of the yarn 
and the mill it comes from are no 
doubt factors in the price irregularity. 
The % blood wool used may be 58- 
60s, 60s or even 60-62s. “ Half blood 
is still a term to conjure with,” said a 
dealer, Business in fancy worsted 
arns continues promising. This 
branch of the industry is reaching a 
igh degree of perfection and sur- 
rising effects are procured in the 
irious mixtures of rayon, wool and 
itton, variously dyed and completed 
fancy and trick twisters. 
New business in the Bradford dis- 


*f 


t continues small although in many 


(Continued from page 30) 





movement, of whatever objective, 
which is designed to delay the earli- 
est possible revision of the present 
tariff law, as specifically pledged by 
the Republican Party in the recent 
campaign. 

“And be it further resolved, That 
we hereby express our complete ac- 
cord with the views of President-elect 
Hoover upon this subject as ex- 
pressed in his campaign speech in Bos- 
ton, wherein he said: 

“*The American people will never 
consent to delegating authority over 
the tariff to any commission, whether 
non-partisan or bi-partisan. Our peo- 
ple have a right to express themselves 
with the ballot upon so vital a ques- 
tion as this.’ 

“And be it further resolved, That 
copies of these resolutions be sent to 
each member of Congress from Penn- 
sylvania, to the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and to the press of 
Philadelphia.” 

Favors American Valuations 

The directors of the club also 
adopted a resolution favoring the bas- 
ing of ad valorem duties upon Ameri- 
can values instead of foreign values, 
claiming that the former would greatly 
reduce the opportunity for under- 
valuations and would also result 
in greater revenue to the Federal 
treasury. 

In the same issue of The Manufac- 
turer is reprinted an editorial from 


unts quotations remain well below TrExtTir—E Wortp of Dec. 1 headed 
sts. Manufacturers show no dis- “Tariff Remains a Political Issue,” 
sition to operate in big weights. with the statement that “ it so accords 


priced contracts made a_ few 
ks ago are however being taken 


with our own views that we repro 
duce it.” 
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For Every Modern 
Textile Purpose 


CELANESE 


rREG.us. BRAND at. off. 


YARNS 


Celanese yarns afford the weaver or knitter an almost 
unlimited means of expression. Ranging in denier from 
45 to 300, they are equally adaptable to filmy voiles 
and rich moires ...to soft crepes and exquisite velvets 
...to knitted bathing suits or to dainty tricot under- 
things. 

Always of uniform quality, Celanese yarns are sup’ 
plied only in one grade. There are no B or C grades. 
Thus you are assured of quality that never varies in 
the finished product. 

Fabrics made from Celanese yarns are easily washed, 
even in cold water. They are not rotted by perspira- 
tion. They possess hygienic properties that are unique. 

Let our weaving, knitting, dyeing, and sizing ex- 
perts solve your textile problems, and show you how 
you can use Celanese yarns to your best advantage. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. :: 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 


Canada: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


na articles are made with synthetic products manufactured exclusively by the Celanese Corporation of America 
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Rayon Gaining as 


a Broadsilk Yarn 


Success Meets Lines Put Out by 
Silk Houses—General Trade 
Steady 

Rayon is becoming rapidly more 
important in the broadsilk field, as a 
complementary yarn to silk, and 
sometimes indeed even a substitute for 
silk, according to reports which 
reached the rayon producing market 
this week. These reports were ex- 
pressed in the most convincing way 
possible; that is, a sharp increase in 
demand for rayon yarn, it was said. 
Several medium-price silk fabric 
houses which have lately become in- 
terested in rayon, have noted a big 
rise in their rayon fabric sales dur- 
ing the fall. 

Last week, one of these firms was 
asking four weeks’ time on deliveries 
of all-rayon or part-rayon fabrics. 
The new broadsilks, containing rayon, 
are of very attractive design, and 
were declared to have won quick pop- 
ularity among cutters and piece goods 
buyers. The increasing importance 
of rayon as a broadsilk yarn was the 
subject of much discussion at both 
ends this week: 

The rayon trade otherwise was 
steady all week. Active ordering of 
yarn was reported from hosiery and 
underwear mills. Some of these or- 
ders were of a size, which suggested 
a deviation from the hand-to-mouth 
principle. Producers said deliveries 
were somewhat behind; this was 
ascribed to the fact that of late rayon 
has shown a tendency to become a 12 
months’ market, without the seasonal 
breaks. Rayon producers contend that 
during the last nine months at least, 
there has been scarcely a week when 
they have not been operating at high 
pressure. This, of course, is true 
only of a few “race-horse” firms: 
those a bit down the scale as regards 
volume, have not been kept at such 
high pressure, and therefore these lat- 
ter firms are better enabled to make 
immediate deliveries. 

The big reason for such active 
rayon yarn buying, according to one 
keen observer, is the recent statement 
of leading producers that there would 
be positively no price cut before late 
spring. This statement definitely 
eliminated the price uncertainty ele- 
ment, and made it safe for mills to 
buy ahead, it was pointed out. 








American Chatillon Lets An- 
other Contract for Mill Village 


Rome, Ga.—A _ contract for the 
erection of 100 workmen’s houses has 
just been awarded by the American 
Chatillon Corp. to A. K. Adams & 
Co. of Atlanta, Ga., states W. B. 
Gellard, secretary of the company. 
These houses consist of four and five 
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BRITISH RAYON MARKET IMPROVES 


Manchester, Eng., Dec. 15. 


(Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD )—Immediately following the announcement of Court- 
aulds’ reductions in viscose yarns, market has improved. Buyers 


now placing forward orders more confidently and general out- 


look for yarns and fabrics better. 


150 denier viscose selling here 


at 5/9 on pirn; and 75 denier at 7/9 on hank, 150 denier acetate 


| is bringing 6/9. 


rooms and will be built of solid Du- 
Brik, which is a hard burned hollow 
clay product furnished by A. G. 
Bahn, Atlanta, Ga. It is understood 
that Du-Brik walls provide a cool 
house in summer and a warm house 
in winter. 

These 100 dwellings will be built on 
a plot 75 x 175 ft. There will also 
be a large community center to be 
used entirely for the recreation of 
the employes. Other social organiza- 
tions among the employes and for 
their welfare will be formed. The 
American Chatillon mill village, when 
finished, will comprise more than 350 
houses with stores, community center, 
churches, schoolhouse, etc. It is 
planned to be one of the most up-to- 
date and complete mill villages. 

The construction of the first group 





of houses, consisting of 33 five and 
six room dwellings, also being built by 
A. K. Adams & Co., is making rapid 
progress. Fifteen of these houses 
are well under construction and the 
foundation for the rest is complete. 
These houses are expected to be 
finished by the end of January and 
will be occupied by the chemists, 
engineers, and foremen. Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., are the engi- 
neers, 
Celanese Headquarters in New 
York to Move 

Celanese Corp. of America will 
move next month its New York head- 
quarters to the tenth floor of 180 
Madison avenue and the eleventh floor 
of 16 East 34th street which floors 
will be connected. 





DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


VISCOSE PROCESS 
First Second 
Denier Filaments A" — “e Qual. Qual. 
75 Mee. ‘wate. | o S5twek, -apeaei DES ce cae 
80 MS “eal, fiw Seana Be sigeco% 
100 18 $2.15 $2.00 SOR daseze> Faia 
100 | Pie ee 2.25 $1.70 
125 Pn LecitiGct. § waiee:  sieteaian 1.75 1.45 
125 MG Sacco («Bean a erweien’ 2.05 1.40 
150 24 1.50 1.45 Wie scacce hewn 
150 EE see! Se wee, er averdles 1.60 1.35 
150 ER Ee 1.73 1.35 
170 °c cay aetna: ard aierees 1.45 1.25 
170 hs segs) Speewer s8insteais 1.50 1.25 
170 Pe | -ccueced-. -Qigeme  awanen 1.60-1.70 1.25--1.30 
200 Sr eee ee 1.45 1.25 
200 ee oe Oss =U alaleae 1.70 1.30 
250 Se -saecae, swaces <wesay 1.35 1.25 
300 40-44 1.30 1.28 BeBe. ciiaae. | aces 
450 BEEP we uicidis, Chicas “aarbeds 1.25 1.20 
600 MV ee | ah kire  mamewine 1.20 1.15 
900 eo sesieann! 'bpredae- - ‘eqetese 1.25 1.20 
1,200 en 60 Dae eee Ol epeape. | Seences 1.25 1.20 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
Denier “ A .° ee B ” se e 7° Denier “Ay? << ae Cc ” 
35 $3.50 $3.25 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.45 
50 2.75 2.50 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
75 2.50 2.30 150 1.50 1.45 1.35 
100 2.15 2.00 160 14.5 1.40 1.30 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Denier Filaments Price | Denier Filaments Price 
40 30 $4.50 | 150 112 $2.40 
60 45 3.75 | 180 135 2.30 
80 60 3.50 | 240 180 2.25 
100 75 3.25 | 300 225 2.25 
120 90 2.90 | 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price Denier Price 
45 3.00 120 $2.30 
55 3.00 150 1.90 
75 2.55 200 1.90 
100 2.40 300 2.20 
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Rayon Volume for 
December to be Fair 





Delayed Purchases Indicate Also 
That January Trading Will 
Be Satisfactory 
PHILADELPHIA. Although there 
has been a less active request for 
rayon from manufacturers in this 
section during the month of December 
as compared with the previous month, 
which was one of the best of the year, 
the last four weeks represent a fair to 
good volume of business. Many 
manufacturers have reduced their 
purchases during the last four weeks, 
preferring to keep inventories at a 
low level at the end of the year. 
There are others who have main- 
tained their usual rate of buying irre- 
spective of this factor and several 
rayon producers state their total 
booked so far this month indicates the 
volume will be only slightly under that 
for the previous month. Others have 
delayed making new commitments in 
view of the rumor in the trade that 
changes in prices may occur early in 

the new year. 

While comparatively few manufac- 
turers still look for a reduction in 
rayon prices within the next month, 
the uncertainty of this factor in the 
market has undoubtedly caused a fall- 
ing-off in sales to certain manuiactur- 
ers during the last month which is a 
natural development in view of the 
fact many of their customers have fol- 
lowed a similar course and have in- 
structed mills to delay shipments until 
after the first of the year, desiring to 
keep their own inventories as small as 
possible and not wanting to have 
stocks on hand should any producer 
make changes in prices as a small 
number of manufacturers still believe. 
While a majority in the trade feel that 
the chances of this are now remote, it 
has been a factor in the market. 








Rayon Waste Scarce 





Buying Pressure Keen, Despite 
New Advance in Prices 
Rayon waste prices advanced again 
this week, with a further tightening 
of sources of supply. The market has 
now made almost a complete surrender 
to sellers, with practically any reason- 
able prices being met by buyers. 
Traders said they were hard put to 
secure waste. Here and there the 
market reported purchases of waste 
from rayon producers during the 
week; but on the whole the situation 

was tight. 

The shortage is reaching a critical 
stage, factors say, and they cannot 
see any immediate solution. All 
rayon waste firms were flooded with 
orders during the week, and many 


orders were reduced due to the 
shortage of materials. 
The European situation showed 
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NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 





Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 
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NEW YORK PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


little change. Rayon waste is still 
short, and a persistent effort is being 
made to obtain waste from American 
sources. 

In the New York market, traders 
were reluctant to discuss prices this 
week. Several said that they were not 
quoting prices, and that no specified 
list of quotations could be stable. 

However, the following figures 
might be said to represent roughly, the 
quotations of the week: 


Open bleached waste ae eixas ube . .38c 
Open unbleached wWaste........cc.cceeseeeees -33¢ 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)..... ; .32c 
Colored thread waste............ ae ; 1414c 


Colored clips ........ ‘ 16 
Prices for converted rayon waste 
are as follows: 
Bleached tops ...... ‘ Sonia sears 58 
Unbleached tops 53 
Bleached noils ...... 
Bleached garnets 
Unbleached garnets 
Colored garnets . ; 28 
Clipped garnets 2k 


Lull in Thrown Silk 


No Real Activity Until January, 
View of Traders 

A further decline in orders, dye to 
the holiday lull, was remarked in the 
thrown silk market during the week. 
Traders said the only business now 
being done was in fill-in orders; 
of these were small-sized and for im- 
mediate delivery. Generally speaking, 
the thrown silk field is quiet, and 
there is little expectation of any real 
activity before January. 

Here and there some spring orders 
were written, but for the most part, 
buyers were hesitant. Not even the 
increasing prospect of a price rise in 
January could spur the market. Prices 
are firm, no change being recorded 
during the week. For the first time 
in some weeks the hosiery trams did 
not take a rise. 

Average thrown silk prices for the 
week follow: 

(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins $6.65 
japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.. 6.35 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bubbins.. 6 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins.... 6.35 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins...... 6 


Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins 5.35 
Tussah tram, 2 end OM COPS......-.seeseeeres 2.55 


SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX............ 





most 


‘ 


Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX............ 6.30 
Hosiery tram, sp, crack XX.....eceeeereeerees 6.00 
Hosiery tram, crack XX. Tok ndkaet vines 5.90 
Hosiery tram, XX : Rai vesaiuee. wae 





Spun Silk Seller’s Market 


Demand Exceeds Supply, Factors 
Say—Many Writing Spring Orders 

Spun silk firms celebrated the week 
before Christmas by writing a hand- 
some total of orders. Increasing job- 
ber and retailer demand for broad- 
cloth and prints has spurred the fab- 
ric producers on to greater output, 
with a resulting call for more yarn, 
it was stated. Spun silk orders came 
in steadily and in good number all 
last week and through the current 
week. The stocks were severely re- 
stricted, however, making it still more 
'f a seller’s market. 

According to a number of leading 
spun silk producers the chief demand 
is for immediate delivery, and the cry 
s for more goods than the trade can 
supply. Orders have to be cut down 
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because of limited stocks, it was said. 
Some spun silk traders said they were 
writing orders for February, March, | 
and even April. 

Prices, of course, are steady, the 
main question being when they will 
start on their expected rise. So far, | 
no spun silk mill has made any break | 
in that direction. It is intimated that 
several firms may announce an in- 
crease simultaneously, just after the | 
first of the year. 














ROBISON 
YARNS 


Prices quoted at 2% 10 days net 30, 
from the leading spinners are as fol 
lows: 


meee ee A es oo , Ply and Single 
60/2 salted vali Vache. 2% aS ak 4.70 
B2/1 oo. cece eee e cence eeeeeeeeees 60] § Natural and Converted 


Raw Silk Declines IN ALL SIZES se 


Buying Spotty, Despite Drop— for 
Another Reduction Expected = 
A general reduction of toc on fila- ALL PURPOSES 


tures and 5c on 20/22s was the fea- 


ture of the week in the raw silk mar- FI Cosdtiatinn Twists,\. 
ket. The week was notably quiet | pp . . 

: ee, ee | Fast and Direct Color | 
mills showing little disposition to 


| Work. 
x j 
‘\ Indanthrene Colors - 


take advantage of the price reduction. Specialists in | 
There was a strong feeling that prices 
are due for a further drop next week; 
should such a reduction occur, it will 
almost certainly be followed by a real 
spurt of buying, raw silk factors be- 
lieve. 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 


30- 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 


171 Madison Ave. 


Indeed, several important consum- 
ers of raw material admitted this 
week that they were in need of sup- 
plies but were holding off in the hope 
of a further drop in quotations. : = = . — 
There has been a reluctance at the 
buying end for several months, due to 
the upward slant of prices. It is un- 
derstood that many of the leading 
mills are eager to “buy big” again to 
keep their looms at normal operation. 

The drop in 20/22s was paradoxi- 
cal, as it is accompanied by a sharp | 
scarcity of these grades. The market 
reported a shortage of 20/22s both in 
New York and in Yokohama. 

The week’s average prices follow: 


(60 day basis) 
Japan filature, grand XX, 12/15 5.70 





{ 














Highest Grade 
RAW and 
\ THROWN SILK 













Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15... 5.50 ‘ 

Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15 5.60 Especially for 

Japan filature, XX, 13/15 5.32% | 

Japan filature, best X, 13/15 5.27% 

Japan filature, X.. 13/15 5.25 HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 


Canton filature, new style 14/16 4 
Canton filature, new style 2 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon 2.00 


Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22 OUR own direct source 








Grand XX (White) 20/2 : : 
Sprverack (Yellow) 20/2 ; of supply in Japan in- 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22 5.15 l 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22 5.15 . . 
Crack (White) 20/22 eo sures a uniform qua 
Prices on the National Raw Silk ity of the very best 


Exchange were as follows: 


Close For the Week Close Net grade of silk ob- 

Month Dec. 12 High Low Dec. 18 Chg fe 
December 5.09 5.11 5.08 5.08 Ol tainable 
January 5.10 5.11 5.08 5.10 
February 5.08 ».09 5. OF 5.06 
March 5.08 9 6 06 
April ; 5.08 09 06 06 
May . . 5.08 9 06 6 
June . = 5.08 09 6 6 
July 5.07 8 ¢ 3 

De 12 to Dec. 18—Total contracts 401 
number of bales, 2,005; total approx ate 
$1, 333,325 


To Represent Glanzstoff 


Paterson 

J. S. Brohel has joined the sales 
force of the American Glanzstoff 
Corp. and will be in charge of their | /%) 
Paterson (N. J.) office. Mr. Ryan, pf 4 
formerly in charge of that office, has hf s 


been transferred to Reading, Pa. Yj 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
267 Fifth Avenue 


JAPAN OFFICE 
Teisan Bldg. 
Yokohama 
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Keep Your Spindles fully equipped with 
e 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 
im the perfection of your goeds 


Murdock & Geb Co., FSX5s°" 


RYERSON 


nee SHIPMENT 
STOCK 

Bars, oe" Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 

Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the “key” to 
Immediate Steel. 


Joseru T. Rverson & SON ine. 


Milwaukee, St. 
Cineinnatl, —,. SS. “Bat 


YOUR OWN LABORATORY 
WITHOUT THE COST | 


Anal ysis 
Comparison 
Inspection 
Investigation 
Use this service for 


FIBRES 
YARNS 
FABRICS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATES | 


27 ALBANY ST..BOSTON, MASS | 





RD COLE MFG) 


NEWNAN.GA. 


New York Office, 5 Beekman St. 
TANKS-TOWERS-BOILERS 
KIERS - CASTINGS 


Parks- Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors 


| ad strial Pipi ng and Air Cor rditn joning 


Profit by  ParkSpray 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 


’ Fitchebu rg Boston Charlotte 


samp he S 
w YO : 





| 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH. 


JOHNSON 
FRICTION CLUTCHES 


For Cotton Machinery 


A splendid clutch for Cotton Machinery is the 

JOHNSON. On these machines and various 

other machines these clutches are _ highly 

satisfactory. Small, compact clutches, espe- 

cially adapted for light-power machines. Little 

space. Great strength. Maximum performance. 
Equip with JOHNSONS. 


arene for CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
Violet Catalog ——CATALOG—— 


Single 
Clutch 
Sectioned 


ea Lea ss a ee 





ENGINES 
UNIFLOW STEAM, OR DIESEL 


Built By 


Nordberg Manufacturing Company 


All Sizes, For Any Conditions 
Direct Connected or Belted 


Starkweather & Broadhurst, Inc. 


Engineers and Contractors 


79 Milk Street 


Boston 


Superior Results 


are always obtained by the use of the 


Ore 


These alkalies are perfectly soluble and 
Ask your free rinsing. 


supply 


nian 


for THE 


. siiaciniietiaiais . J. B. FORD COMPANY 
“WYANDOTTE ; 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


ROM the smallest to the largest 

size. This quality extractor is 
made for Silk, Cotton, Rayon 
and other textile fabrics — also for 
laundry work. 


HARING & STEPHENS CO. 
McBride Ave. at 35th St. 
Paterson, N. J. 


—— Sez Also —— 


14.? 
Sherwood 6342, 6343 





246 Summer Street 
|| 1907-17 Mendell Street - 
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LABOR 
COsTs 


REDUCED 


Know more about yarn 
quality —workabilitv— 
Scott Testers are rec- 
ognized for accuracy, 
dependability, ease and 
speed of operation. 
Scott Testing equip- 
ment should be an im- 
portant factor in both 
purchasing and selling 
in every mill. 


SCOTT 
TESTERS 


HENRY L. SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE... 


|Chicago Wool 


Company 


SCOURED WOOL 


Boston 
Chicago 


140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


GENERAL FIBER CO. 


Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 


||}GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 


||| Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


||Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreicN WOOL vomestic 


1/252 Summer Street: BOSTON 


M. SALTER & SONS 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
MASS. 


| Elliot ron FT ORS 
Cloth Folder “BLEACHERIES. 


llandMeasurer "4 ‘or bireaar 
ELLIOT & HALL 34% Hermon St. 
Worcester Mass. 
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Foreign Rags Meet 
Good Mill Interest 


Imports Run Well Ahead of Last 
Year—Substitute Market 
Steady and Hopeful 

BOSTON.— A moderate business 
was done in recovered materials, 
woolen rags and clips during the past 
week. Advances obtained on a num- 
ber of the sorts were maintained. The 
general outlook is favorable. Woolen 
mills are becoming more active and 
are taking it for granted apparently 
that good business will appear early 
in the new year. Imports of rags and 
clips into the United States this year 
show a considerable increase over 
1927. Full statistics available for the 
first nine months of the year give a 
total of 15,895,000 Ibs. as compared 
with 13,827,000 Ibs. in the similar 
period last year. 

Consumers of rags have shown 
more of a tendency this year to pur- 
chase foreign rags direct. The bulk 
of materials arriving although con- 
signed nominally to the several banks 
have been for the account of substi- 
tute manufacturers and the larger 
mills. The old rag situation is more 
irregular. The recent advance in all 
sorts has now reached a temporary 
head; whether following further 
irregularity the advance will be re- 
sumed is contingent upon increased 
demand on the one hand and the main- 
tenance of firm values of mixed rags 
on the other hand. 

Foreign rags are coming in quite 
freely the materials covering a wide 
range, stockings or knit socks, fine 
white clips, cashmere clips and other 
good rags. A recent feature of the 
Dewsbury market has been the sharp 
demand for stockings for export to 
the United States. Prices on a num- 
ber of rags have advanced under the 
urgent demand. The English home 
trade looks with disapproval on the 
advances, not being in a position to 
pay higher prices for manufacturing 
purposes. 

The mill waste market as to price 
is without trend. There are strong 
spots and also some weak spots but 
the average price level is unchanged 
for the past six weeks. Woolen mill 
demand throughout the year has been 
very steady and at no time showed the 
ups and downs of the worsted indus- 
try. The waste demand, therefore, 
has been steadier, and much more con- 
stant than the arrival of supplies from 
the worsted branch of manufacturing. 
Output of the various worsted wastes 
and their consumption are now rather 
close together with the probability that 
as the weeks go by the woolen mill 
demand will be in excess of the 
worsted mill supply. 

The market is anticipating larger 
business at the opening of the new 
year. 
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|__ WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 


Recovery in Worsted Spinning 





Substantial Gains Made Since 
June, Especially in New England 


Boston. 
HE worsted spinning industry 
shows further improvement. The 
increased activity of October made 
further gain for November and the 
industry at this time is probably in 
the best condition for months. Some 
new yarn contracts have been placed 
recently at slightly better prices and 
not a few spinners are fairly well 
supplied with business to carry them 
well over into the new year. The 
great strength shown by raw materials 
is beginning to have its effect on con- 
sumers who although they habitually 
press for lower values are much less 
confident about obtaining them. The 
general optimism prevailing in most 
trade circles is also a factor to be 
taken into account and the belief is 
strongly held by many authorities that 
the United States is in for a prolonged 
period of prosperity. 
The wool top industry looks for 
good business when the year turns and 


in the meanwhile deliveries on old 


contracts are being rushed out rapidly 
at the request of the consumers. New 
business is now somewhat restricted 
and for the balance of the year no 
buying movement of major importance 
is likely to be seen. The pace has 
been fast and the end of the year is 
approaching when most mills like to 
keep their inventories down to small 
dimensions. The great strength in the 
world wool markets as well as in this 
and other wool cities reflected in a 
firm high level for wool tops is favor- 
able to the yarn market and the spin- 
ning industry not only for worsted but 
for woolen yarns. 

In the matter of prices obtained on 
weaving and knitting yarns the trend 
is evidently upward. It is still difficult 
to actually make higher values but 
worsted spinners are more of a unit 
than they have been for years in their 
opposition to business on which it is 
impossible to make a profit. The 
spinning industry is slowly moving to 
a position in which yarns will be mer- 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 








Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


IDO GONE oo se weeset ces 46 —47 ee er average.......---.- 47—52 
Wine COthIO® 2.0.0 cccesece 38 —39 Cape Firsts ..... sitter es ee eens 48—50 
# CS wont ds Ghia wao.e 8 ee 51 —52 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
Z rs See e tea ee anaes ee oe —_ (In Bond) 
side dart as seeeeeees f Queened Sado 
California Canadian : c 
(Scoured Basis) ameeen F&F — 1.08—1.10 
eee. = MB iesiccinsiccwe 1 se Super 12 months....... 1.083—1.05 
southern, B MOccccccvecos vom .t Super 10-12 months.... 98—1.00 
Texas Australian : Nominal 
(Scoured Basis) = Wetwects exuebuarateee 1 a 2 
te) ee Peewee le ERO... :. ices sc cee "39 ‘85 
ean MBIA ve des ore ceceee 1.00—1.05 MV: Ul se = 
BEE ec coccscovcveseoceecee 93— .95 Montevideo: Nominal 
Pulled—Eastern GRD Wansses de cieescavcdaneeitd 1849 
(Scoured Basis) co Core senerovcccceeccccrcees a 
BG, Fis SK EPLEMARA ERCP Ea SS 1.10—1.12 inks tne eT , 
Bie ee oes ee Buenos Aires: Nominal 
B-Super St GOMAE 6s x 5:08 05 60d oc 000s Seen 
Citees Ss, 36-408 . 2.0.2... eee eee eee BI—B2 
7 : Foreign Carpet 
Montana, Idaho and _Wyoming (Grease Basis in Bond) 
, (Scoured Basis) . China: Combing No. 1. 28—29 
Parle, fine cocerccecssecees 1.13—-1.13 China Filling Fleece.......... 25-26 
pe ccecessesoccere . te Szec ME edauvecedéee wearer 
Fine % fine medium........ 1.06—1.09 mane Seiya ouilatate eras 25—26 
3 DIOOd «1... - ee eee eeeeees 1.05—1.07 Scotch Black Face............. 27—28 
4 blood MM " wee De . as 98—1.00 Bast India: Kandahar......... o74e 
ohair—Domestic MINTS Gu and/aa Goda eae + 00/8aN sae 3 
gl SARE Sse ee, ONS 6 o4. 6d 0s rt mecweciceseews 4244 
OR COMMING KiKi vos cwecaess Bee OOS occ cn cvcccicedeescevess 388—39 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan nit 1.28—1.26 Meri (Graded for Mfrs.) 
ne white ..... ogee wee -2t ; erinos— 
Fine colored ...c.ccccccs 1.07—1.10 Coarse light ....... T%— 8 
Pe GREE Vk ci weveceoes 6%4— 7 
.90— .93 a coc eeecccccees 19 —20 
BU MN as uiennspasodacects 9%4—10 
"68 “65 — Cis ertie een kek ee +s 7—3 
Thread Colored. Wersted— oa. Ritbna nat Ske Cay ees 5 — 
Fine Two-ply...........- ee 1 WES ccs untunksecrceed 44 —45 
blood, Two-ply.......- re Rr WE 3 ain vaais ony o watpidi a: Gales 19 —20 
blood. Two-ply........ ee ee | LAGE RODS 5 6 oe secs cciee 24 —25 
blood, Two-ply........ 28— .32 worsteds— 
Card— Light ...... ecelew wieeaie . T%h— 8 
Fine white ............. .58— .57 MME os sxc canes eesseuae 9%—10 
Medium white .......... -86— .37 ES vetetn cues Paes 10 —11 
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chandised on a cost plus reasonable 
profit basis. There has been no over- 
production of worsted yarns for year 
to date and the statistical position of 
the industry is very strong. 

New England is holding its own in 
the matter of wool manufacturing. 
Woolen and worsted spindles in the 
general wool industry are operating at 
this time at approximately the high 
point of the year. In the New Eng- 
land States there was a marked slump 
in worsted spindle activity in June but 
the mid-Atlantic States spindle activ- 


ity showed very little change from 
March. Since June, New England 
worsted spindles have stepped up 


rapidly so that the month of October 
showed an increase in active spindle 


hours of 25.4% over the month of 
June. The gain in the mid-Atlantic 
states, New Jersey, New York and 


Pennsylvania was only 5%. 

Woolen spindles in both geographi- 
cal sections of the industry were 
steady in June. October statistics 
showed a gain of 10% for New Eng- 
land and 14% for the mid-Atlantic 
States. The approximate number of 
wool spindles in New England is 1,- 
210,000 and of worsted spindles 1,- 
740,000. The mid-Atlantic division 
has 566,000 woolen and 720,000 
worsted spindies. 

The table herewith shows percent- 
age of active spindle hours in which 
100 would represent all spindles fully 
engaged on a maximum single day 
shift, in the New England and mid-At- 
lantic Divisions respectively: 

NEW ENGLAND 


March June October 
Woolen spindles... 28 76.3% 86.7% 
Worsted spindles... 64. 47.3 12.7 


MID- ATLANTIC STATES 
spindles... 76.2% 72.: 


Woolen ; 4 
spindles... 53.4 53.9 59.0 


Worsted 


Sluggish Demand for Wool 
Fully | 


Values Maintained 
Strong to Rising Trend 
BOSTON.—There is little change 
in wool values from a week ago. The 
chief interest at this time is in medium 
grease wools for worsted and scoured 


and 


wools for woolen manufacturing. 
There has been some buying of wools 
of the medium type in Ohio and 


Michigan recently, but the prices paid 
do not appear particularly low and it 
is said by some dealers that similar 
wools can be bought to better advan- 
tage in the Boston market. Quietness 
in this vicinity is seasonal and has no 
particular meaning. It is true as 
stated by a leading authority recently 
that the manufacturing world requires 
more wool and that there is nothing 
in the situation to indicate any rever- 
sion to lower values on either merinos 
or crossbreds. Fluctuations however 
are inevitable but taking a broad view 
of the situation any great variation 
from current values is not likely to 
take place so long as supplies and con- 





TEXTILE 


MERROWINGI| 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming, || | 
seaming, overedging and ornament- 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 


Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- 
cessing. 


MERROW ae 


REG. TRADE MARK — (aoe 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. 


PRODUCTION WINDING 
of QUALITY 


Secured with the 


“IMPROVED 
CUP-LESS 
WINDER” 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
iam 


Do you know the 
five points of 
“WINDING 
EFFICIENCY” 


PROMPT SERVICE RIGHT PRICES 


1825 E. Boston Ave. 
¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOS. T. PEARSON & SONS C 


LITTLE SILENT 
WATCHMAN 
STOP MOTION 


and eliminate 75% of your knitting troubles by stopping 
the machine when the broken needle or defects occur. 


SIMPLICITY Circular and prices 
DURABILITY—ECONOMY upon request 


Manufactured by 


P. C. KLINGLER, 111 Stewart Ave., Riverside, N. J. 


WORLD 


Geop 
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* 
me 
Trade Mark Reg. 

Sub Flooring 


Lay Once 


never replace 


Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities 
N Y Philadel Pittsb 
ride, Cleveland, —_—" 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


| Special Bargains | 


in machines that have been slightly used, 
really as good as new. Knitting—work— 
and stocking machines also the auxiliary 
parts, are offered you as a specialty with a 
guarantee like the factory one by:— 





WALTER ABICHT, Textilmaschinen, 
Apolda, Germany 


Established 1885 


John Eppler Machine Works 


Builders of the 


Eppler Upright Visible Knitting Machine (Patented) 
Millinery, Dress and Upholstery Trimmings and Fringes, 
and all other Machinery pertaining to this Line. 
Cop Tube, Parallel Tube and 


Cone Machines and Trimmers 


N. E. Cor. American and Buttonwood Sts., Phila., Pa. 


for 


FRANKLIN MACHINE 


ENGINEERS -:- FOUNDERS -:- MACHINISTS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Transmission Machinery, Spun Silk Machinery, 
French Worsted Drawing Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Machines, 
Shoe Lace Tipping Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wool Top Baling Presses, 
Yarn Baling Presses, Special Textile Machinery, Corliss Steam Engines, 


Worm Gears and Worm Gear Reduction Units. oni = 
cosets fms 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
Machinery for Dyeing Rayon in the Skein 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


WINDERS 
Cop and Skein 


YARN 
WAXERS 


d]ARLEY- Kay, Linrrep 
For Wool 6 CES Kurrmiie M\senineny 
Cotton or Silk 


Mill 


Accessories 





GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 


COMPANY | 
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Wool—Continued | 


sumption remain where they are at the 
present time. 

Mills are looking around for cheap 
wools but find the several wool houses 
very firm in their attitude. French 
combing wool in original bags has sold 
on a $1.05-$1.07. basis. Strictly 
staple fine territory has been ad- 
vanced to $1.12-S1.15. The ™% blood 
wools also are very strong and while 
some small quantities hardly up to type 
can be purchased at $1.08 a choice % 
blood staple brings Three- 
eights blood territory combing is on a 


$1.12. 


$1.02-$1.07 basis and the %4 blood 
g7c-S1.00. In pulled wools choice 
white B is quoted 95c-$1.00 and the 


ordinary B super 90-95c with the C 
super 85-88c. 

Woolen mills are seeking medium 
scoured wools but the supply is very 
small. These wools throughout the 
year have been high-priced and while 
branch could pay the 
price the woolen manufacturer found 
them too high. Woolen mill buying 
is going on in pulled wools As and in 
Bs. 

As wool growers become _ better 
placed financially there will be less rea- 
son for them to sell their wools prior 
to shearing. Banking interests are be- 
hind the growers to a larger extent 
than for years, it is said. Whether on 
the expectation of a higher duty on 
wool or not remains to be seen. The 
possibility if not probability of a 
higher wool tariff will certainly check 
any desire to sell wools on the sheep’s 
back and might under such circum- 
stances strengthen the desire of east- 
ern buyers to acquire wool on the 
gamble that the tariff may be raised 
to 36c on competing foreign wools. 
It seems altogether unlikely that wool 
growers will be willing to open the 
pre-shearing season on a basis as 
favorable to the eastern buyers as say 
a year ago. Whatever profits have 
been made by the wool trade this year 
have come in the main from their 
early contracts on territory wools. 

Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia, and New York, for the 
week ended Dec. 15, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 











follows: Week 
Ended 
Dec. 15 1928 1927 
Domestic ..... 3,432,000 208,900,000 213,600,000 
Foreign 1,893, 000 86,384,000 117,358,000 
Total 5,325,000 295,284,000 330,958,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston «eee 1, 893, 000 86,384,000 117,358,000 
Philadelphia .. 2, 090, 000 69, 896,000 75,550, 000 
New York..... 1,523,000 64,556,000 57,365,000 
Total ...» 5,506,000 220,836,000 250,273,000 


Gotham Demonstrates Knitbac 
Repair Device 

The Gotham Knitbac Repair Ma- 
chine Corp. had a working demonstra- 
tion of their hosiery repair device at 
the Ritz Carlton Hotel, Philadelphia, 
this week under the direction of Mr. 
Leazin. A large number of manufac- 
turers attended this display and 
evinced much interest in it. 


Stephenson & Co. to Discon- 
tinue Business 

Stephenson & Co., 28 South Front 
St., Philadelphia, will discontinue busi 
ness on Dec. 31, 1928. This is one ot 
the oldest wool houses in that city, 
having been established more than 30 
years ago. The head of this concern 
recently died and the surviving part 
ners have decided to liquidate. 





James Stephenson Now with 
Wm. G. Pancoast 

James Stephenson formerly con 
nected with Stephenson & Co., Phil 
adelphia, has now become associated 
with William G. Pancoast & Co., and 
will have charge of their carpet wool 
department. 


Phila. Firm Liquidates 
Whiting Wool Co., 138 S. Front 
St., Philadelphia, has liquidated ‘its 
stock of wools on hand and will re 
tire from business according to an 
announcement made by this firm. 


F. W. Witaker & Co. Moved 
Philadelphia Offices 

F. W. Whitaker & Co., located at 
104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, an- 
nounced the removal of their offices 
to 106 S. Front St., on the first ot | 
next month, where they will have the 
advantage of larger facilities. 





Jennings Wool Co., Moves to! 
New Building 


Jennings Wool Co., 44 S. Front St., 
Philadelphia, announces the removal | 
of their offices from that address to 
larger quarters located at 111 Chest- | 
nut St. 


Appropriation Bill Covers Usual 
Dept. of Agriculture Work 

Wasuincton, D, C.—Funds- allo- | 
cated to the Department of Agricul- | 
ture for work affecting textile raw | 
materials showed little essential | 
change over last year in the appro-| 
priation bill reported Dec. 14. 

The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics received $420,000 for cot- 
ton statistical studies and $219,500 for 
cotton futures and standards act en- 
forcement. Increase in these items 
was entirely to cover the larger salar- 
ies provided in the Welch Act effec- 
tive last July and similarly in the 
marketing and distribution figure of 
$765,933 part of which applies to cot- 
ton. The Bureau’s wool marketing 
studies are fixed at $50,000 per year 
by permanent legislation. The figure 
of $8000 for salaries and expenses in | 
the wool division is unchanged which 
represents a slight loss on account of | 
the Welch Act. 

Extended facilities for the study of 
cotton root rot and cotton wilt under 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
and the Bureau of Plant Industry are | 
provided by an increase of $22,373 | 
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Maae in 5, 10, 25, 50 
and 100 Ib. Sizes 


Full- bloomed Dyeing 


IVE, vigorous colors. Each 

one dyeing in its full hue 
and intensity. Never varying 
from specifications—never dulled 
or weakened. 


The Strickland Paddle Dyeing 
Machine insures this true, un- 
affected dyeing of the hosiery. 
There’s no chance of a hangover 


from the previous bath. The 
tank and paddle of this machine 
are easily and thoroughly scoured 
—they’re made of monel metal. 


Entrust your hosiery to a Strick- 
land. You can bank on “full- 
bloomed” dyeing. You can for- 
get about offshades, hangovers 
and rust marks. Write. 


STRICKLAND 


Strickland Pattern Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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PROLONG THE LIFE 
of Costly, Electric Light Bulbs 


—by the use of the 


Thompson 
Shock Absorber 
or Vibration Arrester 


A new development—substantial in 
construction—no screws to get loose 
and fall out. May be used either with 


or without the Thompson Lamp Maintenance Hanger 


—as illustrated. 


The records of one large plant show that the shock Absorber 
prolongs the life of the lamps 150% to 500%—under all 
the varying conditions throughout the plant. 


Models and variety of springs for different weights of lamps 


Thompson Hangers 


enable lamps to be safely lowered away 
from the electric circuit for cleaning 
the reflectors or renewing bulbs 





Get Catalog B27 for full information 


THE THOMPSON ELECTRIC CoO., 
1438 West Ninth St., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 





making a total of $78,563 for the fiscal | 
year ending June 30, 1930. 
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Reading Hosiery Finishing Works 


Specialists in Celanese 


We understand celanese hosiery dyeing thoroughly — 
experience has taught us. And we’re fully pre- 
pared to handle orders of any size. 


WE ALSO DYE 
Hosiery of Silk, Mercerized, Cotton and Wool 


Yarns of All Kinds 


Especially Woolen Yarns in 
Fast Heathers and Colors 


Cross Dyeing of Yarns and Hosiery a Specialty 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
«It all depends 


Butler Street and Belt Line Railroad 
on the finish” READING, PA. 


P. O. Box No. 935 


D. F. WATERS & SONS, Inc. 


Main Office and Works 


53-55 Wister Street, Germanto 


wn, PHILADELPHIA 
FINE COTTON 
WORSTEDS for WOOLEN 

DRESS and d : and 
KNIT GOODS : oe WORSTED 
A SPECIALTY - _~¢ SKEIN 


etme 


LIGHT FAST 

and WASH FAST =e. hap ae 7 — ol 

INDANTHRENE ‘tert irae rss . ay 

COLORS also “Sa rF¥ i 

FAST COLORS —— as SILK 

on WORSTED~ . aad | al mas ae COTTON 
YARNS for i a PP ae sis 
BATHING — aa age WOOLEN 

SUITS HOSIERY 
We also SPECIALIZE in CUT WORK for WILTON and ORIENTAL RUGS 


GERMANTOWN DYE WORKS 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICA 





Dye Imports Increase 





Germany Gains as _ Principal 
Source of Materials 
The trend toward increased dye im- 
ports is continuing, it is shown by 
Commerce Department figures for the 
first eleven months of this year. The 
invoice value of synthetic dyes which 
came in through New York and other 
ports during this period was more than 
$800,000 greater than for the same 
months of 1927. November alone 
showed an increase of $111,000 over 
last year. Germany has been steadily 
gaining as the chief source, while the 
percentage of the total furnished by 
the other principal exporting countries 
fell off in almost every case. Results 
are given in the accompanying table. 
IMPORTS OF SYNTHETIC DYES 

November January-November 


1927 1928 1927 1928 
Dye Imports 
from: Percentages of total 
Germany .... 56 72.5 57.46 65.01 
Switzerland.. 31 21.6 26.33 24.82 
France ase 3.5 0.1 3.07 1.35 
England .... 1 0.9 3.70 1.84 
Belgium 3 1.4 4.73 2.44 
Canada 1 2.4 2.25 2.54 
OO ea 3.5 0.9 2.24 1.44 
Netherlands, 1 0.2 0.22 0.22 
Pounds im- 
ported - 409,223 569,293 3,871,885 4,949,474 
Invoice 
value $341,573 $452,749 $3,177,858 $3,992,620 
Increase $111, 276 $814, 762 


Pittsfield, Mass. The power house 
of the Taconic mill of James & E. H. 
Wilson, Inc., now out of business, has 
been sold to the Royal Cleaners & Dyers, 


for occupancy. 

Miscellaneous Chemicals 
Aluminum Sulp.com.. 140 — 1 60 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3%4— 38% 

Iron Free ........ 200 — 2 05 
Potash, Lump...... 3 — 3% 
ammonise, Sal. white 
2 a ee 4y%— 5 
Bleach powder, per 
100 Ib. PER oo 2 22 200 — 2 60 
NE WD ook v0 ve¥es 5%— 6 
Chlorine, "lia: Cylinders 4,— 8% 
Aa 3 — 4% 
Copperas, ton ...... 138 00 —18 00 
Cream of Tartar..... 26%— 28 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb... 175 — 1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot .. 9%—._ 10 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 7% —1 15 
—— (C. P.) bbls, 166— 15% 
RM cls oa state wl ae & 17%— 17 
Yellow Crude ..... 15%4— 15 
Hydrosulphite Conc... 23 — 25 
Lead—Brown acetate. 12 — 12% 
White (crystals) ... 13 — 14 


Lime, acetate, 100 1b i 4 00 
Potassium—Bichromate 8%— 9 
Chlorate crystals. . 8s — 9 
Permangan, tech... 15— 16 
Sodium acetate ..... 5 lg — 6 
Bichromate ....... — ™% 
somapaltn, 85%... 150 —1 75 
DEE cbecbveacws 7%4— 8% 
Phosphate inn eeeee 3%— 4 
Prussiate, yellow... 13 — 12 
Sulphide, = fused 3%— 4 
30% crystals .... 2%— 2% 
Tartar emetic, tech... 274%q— .... 
Tin—Crystals_...... 387%e— ... 
Bichloride, 50 deg.. 15%—. 
Oxide, bbis.......- 54 —.... 
a 9 — 11 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 
Dh sta tks daee mee ae 63 — 3 88 
Citric crystals ...... 46 — 47 
Formic, 90% ..... ° 11 — 12 
Lactic, 22% ..... 5 — 6% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
Witte, 2642 tank cars 100 —.... 
Cc, deg. pes 
TOS By ccccccccccs 00 — 6 75 
} = = a as? aees 11 — 12% 
fom “ oh per 
cars... 15 50 —.... 





Wide 

HE Twelfth Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries will be held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, the week of May 6 to II, 1929. 

The Exposition draws _ together 
chemists, engineers, manufacturers 
and others interested from 40 indus- 
tries which are dependent in their 
operations upon a chemical change 
in the nature of the material or are 
under chemical control. Those with 
a textile interest are as _ follows: 
bleachers, dye-houses, textile manu- 
facturers, chemical manufacturers, 
engineers and consultants, linoleum 
and oil cloth manufacturers, rayon 
manufacturers, soap manufacturers 
(including glycerine, fats, vegetable 
and animal oils, etc.), chemical and 
engineering equipment. 

In a study of the chemical industry 
made during June last, a banking 
company in New York found that the 
American chemical industry favored 
by its large domestic market, has 
grown to be the largest in the world 
with an annual production of $2,273,- 
000,000. This growth is attributed to 
the more numerous and prosperous 
population and the rapid expansion of 
industries in which chemicals are 


Scope 


used. The United States is not inde- 
Alkalies 
Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%4— 3% 
Borax, Crys. bbls..... BSB — ween 
Potash, carbonate, 80— 
Ms 5 dein. clace-n 45.0 5a— 6% 
Caustic, 88-92% i%w— 74 
Soda Ash, 58% ligt 87 — 2 44 
Contract, 100 — 1 55 
Bicarb. per 100 Ibs. 2. oO — 2 50 
Caustic, 76% per 
| errr 415 — 4 30 
Contract, 100 Ib. 830 —.... 
Dal; TOO-Ws 2 eccces 100 — 1 25 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals ..... 18 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg..... 8 — 10 
Gambier, liquid ..... s — 10 
Hematine, crystals .. 14 — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 — 15 
Indigo—Madras ..... 130 — 2 
Logwood Extract, lq. 
Oe OR cveccecs 7— 8% 
| 14 — 18 
Guage Orange, Extract, ’ 
Ode edebes.s — 
Quercitron extract, 51 
0 EE PO TOS 5%— 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 
GMS wns << 5%— 6% 
Extract, — - me 10 — 11 
Tannic Acid, tech.... 35 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine. . 32 — & 
Aniline Oil .....e0. 15— 16% 
EE ols a dneseb «6 24 — 
Beta Naphthol = sub- 
EE Secdacasse 55 — 60 
Technical ...cc.00> 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ..... 27 — 28 
eee Dia- 
Mc eer eneneces 84 — 
Paranitraniline etouse 55 ‘ 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 3.... 124%4— 13% 
Olive Oil, denatured, 

Ee a tatansion es 135 — 1 50 
FOOtS ..cccccccoce 10%— .... 
Red Oil, Peekoeeene 9 — 10% 

—— rua double 

DUE 6-0. 2 as eos <0 18 — 18% 
Toston pee Oil, 50%. 9 — 11 
PG Ge, BOs nic ccee 6 — 


Chemical Show Set for May 6—11 


Twelfth Exposition Prepares 


Exhibits 


pendent of 
countries 
largest 


for 


the products of other 
and while it is the second 
exporter in the world, it is 
also the largest importer, and its im- 
ports are increasing. In 1927 chem- 
icals imported were valued at $198,- 
903,000. while exports amounted to 
$184,133,000. 

A conservative estimate was re- 
cently made that the American chem- 
ical industries spend over $150,000,000 


a year for modernizing and replace- 
ments. 

The Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries has been a_ leader in 
the creation, development, and 
growth of the chemical industries 
of America. It brings together 
among its’ exhibits between 350 


and 450 exhibitors displaying their 
products, which include chemical en- 
gineering equipment and_ processes 
and special machinery as used in the 
various industries. It embraces in 
this wide range of exhibits products 
like apparatus for precise 
ment of pressure, volume, 
erature, time; laboratory 
supplies, chemicals, etc.; the raw ma- 
terials used in all the chemical in- 
dustries, the chemicals, dyestuffs, 
technical materials, and chemical 


measure- 
flow, temp- 
apparatus, 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


products which are applied in the in- 
dustries and arts. 

The Exposition offers a special sec- 
tion for laboratory equipment; also a 
southern section, and a Canadian sec- 
tion. In the last two raw materials 
suitable for development and manu- 
facture shown, as well as 
veloped undeveloped 
powers. 


are 
and 


de- 
water 


In these special sections the com- 
munities located near or at the re- 
which financial and in- 
dustrial development is desired, make 
headquarters, displaying maps, graphic 
charts showing why a factory should 
be located there to utilize the raw 
materials they show. Railroad com- 
panies and State Governments are 
also among these exhibitors. 


sources for 


Special consideration has been 
given to the methods of packing and 
shipping the products produced by the 
chemical industries. These products 
must not only reach their destina- 
tions in perfect condition and in pre- 
sentable shape but must be prepared 
attractively to interest the buyer. In 
the special section for containers, 
packaging and shipping equipment are 
located such automatic machines as 
fill bottles, bags, cartons, pails, bar- 
rels, etc., labeling machinery, etc. 

Hand labor 
porting 
products 
is rapidly 
done by 


for moving and trans- 
raw material, intermediate 
and the finished products 
declining. This work is 


machines which do all the 


ae ed Colors— 


Albumen, blood do- ae 2 ae 
WSU 6 s6s0ccewses 48 — 50 Blue, Navy ....... BS = & 
Dextrine-Potato ...... s — 9 I Fb sea evscies« 37 — © 
Corn, bags 100 lb.. 477 — 4 97 om een S —l1 = 
Gum, British, o som 5 jreen, Olive ...... 7 
ee OR = Raqepalietalaiaan 45 —1 40 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib... 412 — 4 32 Basic Colors— 
EN an wieste ¢ << 6 — 8 BONNE sc sccdes 90 — 1 36 
ene 9 — 10 Bismark Brown.... 50 — 60 
LSB ASS 6%— 10 ak ag ae eee « s ae 7. 
= uschine crystals. . — 
Tapioca flour ....... 3% 5% Malachite reen . 1 85 eS a 
ethylene blue .... — 
Coal Tar Dyes Methyl violet ..... 90 —115 
Direct Colors— Rhodamine B, excone 5 00 — 6 00 
Black (H-acid).... 28 — 52 SaframiMe ....cece 145 —1 6 
Broek coats FP. es — = Victoria Blue B.... 310 —.... 
WG, 32 Beccececes s _ « Acid Colors— 
— ta eS Naphthol blue bik. 47 60 
Blue, 2 are 170 — 2 50 Napthlamine black, 
Blue, * GL i har see 2 Oe —* .acs oe ee _ 55 
Blue Sky, FF...... 60 — 1 20 Alizarine saphirol.. 235 — 4 00 
Blue, Fast ee 5 a wees Alkali blue ...... 325 — 8 50 
Blue, Solamine .... 200 —.... Indigotine ........ 2 See 
Benzo Azurine .... 90 — 80 Induline (water sol- 
ae 40 — 60 <li aiapiee ps C8. an RA 
Brown, M. ........ 7 — 920 Soluble. Biue’....* 800 — 8 75 
Brown, Congo G... 85 —.... Sulphoneyanine .... 100 —.... 
Brown, Congo R. 80 —.... Sulphone Blue R.. 60 — 95 
Green, B. ....++-- — — Patent Blue A.... 250 —.... 
Green, ie svauwwce 65 — 90 Rescorcin brown .. so — 90 
Orange, Congo .... 60 —.... Guinea green ...... 100 — 2 20 
Orange, Fast 8S..... 180 —.... Wool green S .. .. oS au 4%. 
Red, Fast F....... 80 — 90 OQvamee BE. iscccees 27 — ...- 
Red, Congo ...... 40 — 50 Orange GG crys... GO — ees 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 Acid Fuchsine .... 80 — 90 
SAS iced Dal ad a eee 40 — 60 Azo eosine G ..... 5 — 82 
Benzo Purpurine, 10 Crocein scarlet .... 115 — 1 90 
Uenatctavwrens 25 — 1 50 ra = Dye «aa y — 2 
Scarlet, 4 BA...... 150 — $0 Follow noe oe eee 
Scarlet, 4 BS es 1 45 a ’. Yellow, 2 1 40 
Scarlet, Becccecs i ecee.  §o¢ Peer esee reese ae 
Scarlet, Diamine B.. 165 — .... ¥. ligt idhew, 5. 
a a ee 110 —i@ G. ....0-s eee ede ey ee ae 
Yellow chrysophenine 50 — 1 50 Naphthol, yellow .. - 
Yellow, Stillbene .. 90 — 95 Chrome Colors— 
Dapeng colo a an ere 
Sener eras ***** ee ae Chrome Blue Black. 45 — .... 
meer hrome Brown .... 60 — 1 80 
Bordeaux, Dev. .. 200 —.... Cc G 13 1 
Orange, developed.. 250 —.:... Chrome roite M cece 45 — i116 
Primuline ........ 100 —1i1 15 Chrome Yellow .... ~ 
Red, Dev. 7 BL.... 250 —.... Indigo— 
Scarlet, Dev. ...... 250 —.... Synthetic 20% paste ub — WW 
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RY oberts 


Soe makes . Roberts Filters 
ss day a.good day Provide Pure Clean Water for All 


HUMIDIFICATION ~ DEHUMIDIFICATION Industrial Purposes 
~ TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL ~ We manufacture pressure and gravity filters especially 


Air Conditioned Rooms for Testing Textile Materials, adapted to meet the exacting needs of the textile 
and Establishing Regain ee 








Filters ~ 
























~ Write for Literature pe { ROBERTS FILTER MFG. co. 
: Sa | 603 Columbia Ave. Darby, Penna. 
I Eagineering lorpore ! uu ia , coeeeie torn. 
ee a ar eas : | _— CATALOG —— AZURE 









HUNGERFORD FILTERS 
INVERSAND WATER SOFTENERS 


Pure Water—Lots of it— 
Means Greater Net Profit 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Established 1898 ie Also —— CLAYTON, N. J. 







A Woolford 
Dye Tub is al- 
waysa High 
Class Tub. 


Lined with Monel or constructed —_ 

with All Acid Resisting Rods if —~ ge. caso.-—— 

desired. ee 
G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 

Factory: Darby, Pa. Mail Address Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 































WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers | 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run 
Clear. Preserve the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED 
SPINDLE. 


EVERYTHING FOR TEXTILE PRINTERS 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Hurley-Johnson Corp., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. L. 






















Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 


Manefactared enly by the three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 

















Send for samples to 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


The ‘‘Bowen Specially Tempered Narrow 
Travelers” for Fine Yarns 


The “Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
Traveler” for Uniformity of Twist in 


Cords and Plys 


Manufactured only by the 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, S. C., P. O. Box 792 
MARK Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer 

— UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS — 
















DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE Co. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 

Card Clothing Napper Clothing 


PORCELAIN GUIDES 


PAGE-MADDEN COMPANY, Inc. 
277 Ralph Avenue - - Brooklyn, New York 




































gs ee Ba Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 15 Years 
CON Om More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the U. S. are 
Operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 


BALING PRESSES eee =... 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES SILK MILL SUPPLIES *. = 


and Description 
* SRE RRS ae PSA NAN ee Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 
0 Ae: ane a a , ; oF 
SR apie bbe ih LL a RO ee ee I. A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness and 
Renae ee bela Lh PATERSON, N. J Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa 






















Telephone Broad 6149-J Pantograph 


WILLIAM S, GLINES Engraving Machines 


Polishing Lathes 
Designer and 


ENGRAVING M: ‘ACHINERY Pricking-on Machines 
214 Oxford St., Providence, R. I. Vaseies Sates Co 


gravers 

















INDICATING THERMOMETERS 


(formerly “Crescent”) have heavily lacquered, pol- 
ished brass “V” shaped case with removable glass 
front. Scale is graduated both sides. Large white 
enameled figures and graduating lines on black 
dial. Monel metal bulb chamber. Made in all 
styles and sizés. 
































This is the fan = 
that dries the cloth in 
the leading Textile Mills 


Use one—it pays 


Particular attention paid to 
Special Job Work and Gen- 
eral Repair Work 


A. Hun Berry Fan Co. 
28 Binford St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Write for Catalog F-38 
Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co., Inc. 
American Schaeffer & Budenberg Division 

338 Berry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 
onveying of gaseous, liquid, and solid ——— ————4 HABERLAND MFG CO 
naterial, by means of air conveying, | B : N . 7 
meumatic conveying, or by fuel or usineéss ews ALLWOOD-PASSAIC N. J. 
; electricity consuming machines for ee pen 
iteral or vertical conveying and Morrison Machine Co. Acquires | 
er en for exits ot Cooke Plant 
1s nature 1s in a section tor mate- - . . : . 
: ; The Morrison Machine Co., Paterson, | 
ials handling cquipment. : N. J., manufacturer of textile dyeing, | 
lhe students’ course of lectures finishing and printing machinery, and | 
E. which has been an institution in past also of patented speed reducing trans- | 
expositions will be repeated again. missions, has acquired the machine shop | 
These lectures by authorities in their property of the Cooke Shops of the | 
work are divided into two groups: American Locomotive Co. in Paterson. 
me for elementary students where an The purchase comprises 2'2 acres of | 
extensive knowledge has not been [and and about 90,000 sq. ft. of floor 
gained, and the other an advanced ‘Pace: The property will be repaired | 
> ae ae at and reconditioned, after which the Mor- 
course for senior and graduate “.. : ina ; ant | 
ealeaie! ‘hase: wine ieee Be Se Company plans to remove its plant | 
ee ene wen orn there from its present location on Van 
well attended and many colleges give Houten St. This removal will take 
credit to the students for work done. place in the early summer The pur 
The offices of the exposition are in chase price was not announced but it is 
the Grand Central Palace, New York. known that the American Locomotive 
Charles F. Roth is the manager. Co. has been holding the property on 
—_— a the market for upwards of $300,000 
5 . : This step marks the latest development 
Organic Chemists Reelect in the minis progress of the Morrison 
August Merz President Machine Co. since its organization in 
The seventh annual meeting of the 1908 by James L. Morrison, who is = 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manu- “““TS'@"? and treasurer of the company. | 
; eee ota g Strangely enough, Mr. Morrison started | 
jacturers Association was held on his business life 34 years ago as a ma 
Friday, Dec. 14, at the Hotel Com- chinist in the Cooke shops which he is 
modore, New York City. now purchasing. He remained there for 
The executive meeting of the asso- 14 years, working up to the position of | 
ciation was held in the morning, at shop foreman. He left in 1908 to start 
which the following officers were his own machine shop on Fulton Street, 
elected for the coming year: Presi- oe the = - 1914 to the gps CHARLOTTE N.C. BOSTON MASS. 
de eke as as . building on Van Houten Street ‘rom 
Te ee eee one floor, the plant grew until now ' 30 BAY STATE RD. 
<a * no : occupies five floors and further expan 427 PHONE BB. 4500 
presidents, Ralph E. Dorland (re et necessary. In 1914 Mr. Morri is ae eigenen 
elected), NM. F. Harrington (re- son was joined by Clifford H. Ramsey, 
elected), E. H. Killheffer (re-elected) who is now president of the company. 
and A. Cressy Morrison. Mr. Ramsey was born in Paterson and 
Board of Governors was elected as_ spent the first part of his business life 
follows: E. A. Barnett, John Camp- in the employ of John Royle & Sons, 
bell & Co., N. Y. City; J. W. Boyer, Tising from an apprentice to an execu- 
7 Monsanto Chemical Wks., N. Y. City; tive, position with the company before 
A. S. Burdick, Abbott Laboratories, joining the Morrison company. ate 
North Chicago, Ill.; R. W. Corneli- The patented line te ener: 
) ; ‘ 3 : equipment is a comparatively new phase 
— Peerless Color Co., Plainfield, of the company’s business but has | 
N. J.; Ralph E. Dorland, Dow grown to be a very important one. Its a ae 
Chemical Co., N. Y. City; A. J. line of textile finishing machinery is | | GENERAL CHEMICAL, 
Farmer, Pharma-Chemical Corp., well known in the industry. ( ee) yd 
| N. Y. City; W. F. Harrington, E. I. The new plant includes the main 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- machine shop, the machine shop annex 
ton, Del.: Glenn Haskell, U. S. In- and the administration building. ee 
- ’ 5 a ™ ae Ni urchase and use by the Morrison Ma- | : 
a hemical SAN mS City; pc Co. will make that company one HE General Chemical 
.. H. Killheffer, Newport Chemical vant ‘ a ala cdaateers- tat 
Witt 2 te eee Company product en- 
ri : C. Oe Y. hice joys the preference of mill 
itv; August Merz, eller &w Merz - ae he ~ 
Co., N. v. City; A. Cressy Morrison, Kaumagraph Makes First of men because it is uniformly 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., Year Changes ae clean and of standard purity. 
N. Y. City; Wm. S. Weeks, Calco After Jan. 1 the Chicago office of the | 
Beate: yp 7. Kaumagraph Co. manufacturers of Its regular use helps stand- 
Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J.; Saamea: dix tnaalers sind tilb- : 
S. W. Wilder. Merrimac Chemical cute, aa be located at 222 West | ardize your own processes. 
Co., Boston, Mass.; F. G. Zinsser, Adams Street. A. D. Crawford will be 
Zinsser & Co., Hastings-on-Hudson, jn charge. Effective as of the same date 
N. the Boston office at 10 High Street will | | \ 
== be in charge of John L. Reeves ) GENERAL CHEMICAL 
Texas Cotton Seed for Planting a ae aie . ‘4 
a Mitesh. Cane C. F. Weigel Made \ ice-Presi- Mi COMPANY 
, Lareisisis Texas. The French ent of Hedges-W alsh-Weidner » 
— overnment, last week, purchased Co. ; aa ; ( 40 RECTOR Sr., New York 
200 bushels of planting cotton seed H a. San an ee - th . oa 7 4 Cable Address Lycurgus. NY. 
om the A. D. Mebane Cotton Seed 17. t'p. Weigel as vice-president and 2 Buren), Guenee., Crees: Senme= see tenes 
. here, which was shipped through | oma Se I al ail S ME os” aca bs THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED. MONTREAL 
1 ° ‘ ‘ rener: manager t the 1 
™ eae? onl ae tc aaa ( pe pany, Hedges-Walsh-Weidner Co., Chat st 
= \frica, where thev will be plante ial a . a ee ai 
3S. he French Congo. 3 Oa tthe combinati f the Walsh az wz a a a lin haa” hae ti” hin” ti” i” Le” i” i” ti” i 
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& Weidner Boiler Co, and the Casey- 
Hedges Co., which occurred the early 
part of this year, Mr. Weigel was chief 
engineer of the Walsh & Weidner Boiler 
Co., which position he had occupied for 
many years. From the date of the com- 
bination of these two companies up to 
the present, Mr. Weigel has served as 
chief engineer of the combined organiza- 
tion. 


L. W. Kester in charge of Mer- 
chandising for Benjamin 

L. W. Kester, for many years assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of sales 
of the Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., has 
been appointed merchandising manager 
of the electrical division. Mr. Kester 
will be chairman of the merchandising 
Cominittee of the company, the functions 
of which will be to study markets and 
products, institute the design and creation 
of new merchandise, find new uses for 
standard equipment and develop plans 
for the coordination of the sales and en- 
gineering programs of the company. 
R. W. Staud, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, will be secretary of the 
committee. 


Cameron Machine Reports 
Twenty-Eight Per Cent Sales 
Increase 

Cameron Machine Company’s sales 
for 1928 show an increase of 28 per 
cent over 1927. Their products com- 
prise slitting and roll-winding ma- 
chines. James A. Cameron, president, 
looks for further expansion and grow- 
ing prosperity in the trade. This con- 
cern’s substantial increase has 
been accompanied by necessary fac- 
tory enlargements and improvements 
which have just been completed. 
They will take care of the further 
increase in sales expected for 1929. 


sales 


J. L. Tildsley With Interna- 
tional Combustion 

J. L. Tildsley, Jr. formerly with the 
American Cyanamid Co. is now identified 
with the Tar Products Division of In- 
ternational Combustion Tar and Chemi- 
cal Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Patent Office Needs Junior 
Examiners 
As applications for patents are be- 


ing received at the 
Washington, D. C 
8,000 a month, 
demand for competent examiners. 
The Civil Service Commission fre- 
quently has to make special efforts to 
maintain adequate eligible lists upon 
which the Patent Office can draw. 
Examinations for positions as junior 
examiners now are being held, The 
entrance salary is $2,000. Students 
who have had two years of technical 
and scientific instruction should 
able to pass the examination, 
Commission believes. 


Patent 
. at the 
there is a 


Office, 
rate of 
constant 


be 
the 


Elizabethton, Tenn. Plans are be- 
ing formulated for the early construc- 
tion of a large dormitory for young 
women employes of the American Bem- 
berg Corp. and the American Glanzstoft 
Corp., to be built by Elizabethton and 
Johnson City capital, and to provide 
quarters for about 400 girls, 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Useful Catalogs 


Opening and Cleaning Machinery. 
An important new publication has been 
issued by Woonsocket Machine & Press 
Co., Inc., Woonsocket, R. I., under the 
title “Woonsocket Opening, Cleaning, 
Conveying and Picking Machinery for 
Cotton.” It contains 44 pages. Sections 
are devoted to Cotton Opening and 
Blending. Bale Breaker, Vertical 
Opener, Horizontal Cleaner, Opening 
and Cleaning Layouts, “Rakehead” Dis- 
tributor, Single Beater Lapper, Single 
Process Picking, “Duplex” Single Proc- 
ess Picker, Evenness, Opening and 
Picker Room Layouts, Photographs of 
and Letters Regarding Installations, 
Photograph of Picker Erecting Room. 
An interesting illustration is a view of 
the first complete equipment of single 
process pickers in America, at the Pil- 
grim Mills, Fall River, Mass. A letter 
from A. C. Homer, treasurer of the 
Pilgrim Mills is reproduced. 

. ¢ + 


Knitted Garment Manufacture. This 
230-page book entitled “The Manufac- 
ture of Knitted Undergarments,” issued 
by Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, 
Ill, is practically a cyclopedia of informa- 
tion. Readers will immediately recognize 
its technical value. Sections cover fibers 
and yarns, knitted fabrics, buildings and 
layouts, stitches, seams and_ stitches, 
finishing processes and equipment, finish- 
ing data and production, and cost control. 
The publication is profusely illustrated 
with photographic reproductions and 
original drawings. The authors have 
succeeded in providing a_ reference 
manual giving the best practice in manu- 
facturing methods, and specifications of 
the machines applicable to the various 
finishing operations. To make it perma- 
nent, provision has been made for the 
addition of pages which will be sent 
irom time to time as additional data are 
compiled, thus keeping the reader in- 
formed of new machines and methods. 

* * * 


G-E Publications. Bulletin GEA- 
1059 is devoted to two-frame and four- 
frame motor drives for roving, spinning 
and twisting frames, for use with any 
commercial frequency. The drive con- 
sists essentially of a standard type KT 
motor with special bearings and shaft 
extensions. Bulletin GEA-61B describes 
Type CD constant speed direct current 
motors, 3 to 200 hp. Bulletin GEA- 
844A is devoted to CR7009-B12 magnetic 
reversing switch for single-phase, two- 
phase and three-phase motors. 

* * * 


Tubing, Cylinders and Rolls. The 
Paper & Textile Machinery Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio, has issued a new 20-page 
tube bulletin known as No. 508, under 
the title “Fluid-Compressed Products.” 
Several pages are devoted to rolls and 
cylinders for the textile industry, includ- 
ing brass and bronze embossing rolls, 
copper print rolls, nickel 
padders, marking rolls, 
finishing rolls. 


alloy 
bleaching 


dye 
and 


* * * 


Nickel Steel. This is the third of a 
series of four folders illustrating repre- 
sentative applications of nickel steels in 
different industries. It shows uses in 
the automotive, railroad, aeronautical, 
mining, power and miscellaneous fields. 
Attention is called to the value of the 
technical files and technical staff of the 
International Nickel Co., which are at 
the service of industry. 


N. A. C. M. Reference Library 
Enlarged by New Donations 
and Acquisitions 


Boston, Dec. 5.—Frequent dona- 
tions together with an annual appro- 
priation expended for additions are 
making the textile reference library 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers the most unique and 
the largest of its kind in the country. 

The most interesting of the recent 
gifts is a collection of fifty colored 
prints from the Japanese Imperial 
Household collection published by the 
Tokio Imperial Household Museum. 
Dyed textile fabrics of the sixth and 
eighth centuries are in the group 
which is one of the few of its kind 
in this country and was presented to 
the Association by one of its former 
presidents, Albert Farwell Bemis of 
Boston. This group of plates is being 
bound as the latest addition to that 
part of the library devoted to styling 
and designing of fabrics and dresses. 

Secretary Russell T. Fisher recently 
has been increasing the size and scope 
of this section in order to make it a 
comprehensive, readily available refer- 
ence as to fashions and designs which 
have come down through the centuries. 
The volumes already placed in the co!- 
lection make the group of particular 
value to the designers in the mills and 
in fact provides them with a sort of 
special library for reference in their 
work where inspiration may be 
obtained from the artistic creations of 
centuries before the industrial age. 
Some of the books, containing illus- 
trations of fashions and patterns popu- 
lar in past years, were made up by 
the association and represent practic- 
ally the only ones of their kind. 

The York Manufacturing Co., of 
Saco, Me., has made a distinct con- 
tribution to the technical section with 
a series of 16 volumes of Dockham’s 
reports and textile directories dating 
back to 1888. Many of the best works 
on modern methods of cotton manu- 
facturing, textile printing and chemis- 
try as applied to the industry, the 
development of rayon, histories of the 
cotton industry and other historical 
data are in this part of the library. 

In the statistical section are cur- 
rent government reports including 
those on foreign trade and trade in- 
formation bulletins from the various 
government departments; also Inter- 
national Cotton Bulletins, the journals 
of the Textile Institute of England, a!! 
publications of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board and _ similar 
records. 


Work of Silk Exchange 


Raw silk for future delivery to the 
value of approximately $19,835,000 
was traded in on the National Raw 
Silk Exchange from Sept. 11, the 
opening date, to Nov. 30. During this 
period contracts calling for the de- 
livery of 30,560 bales, or about 3,972,- 
800 Ibs. of raw silk changed hands on 
the floor of the exchange. 

The largest volume of trading was 
in the January position in which con- 
tracts representing 6,300 bales were 
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traded in, and December was next 
with 5,990 bales. Of the other four 
positions which have been tradeable 
continuously since the exchange 
opened April, with a total of 2,375 
bales was lowest in volume. 

There was an extreme fluctuation 
of 43c during this period. On Oct. 
22, three positions—January, Feb- 
ruary and May—sold at $5.27, and on 
September 14 the September position 
sold down to $4.84. The maximum 
fluctuation in any one position, how- 
ever, was 42c. in February, which 
sold at the highest level and within 
one cent of the lowest level. Of the 
positions continuously traded in May 
showed the least fluctuation which 
was 24¢. 

Last month contracts for 11,740 
bales were traded in on the exchange. 
This compares with 11,950 bales in 
October and 6,870 bales from Septem- 
ber 11, the first day of trading, to 
Sept. 30. 


Urges Standard Cotton Bale 
Covering 


The American cotton industry 
should adopt a standardized cotton bale 
covering to eliminate the heavy ex- 
pense now borne by the industry as a 
result of unbusinesslike “tare” prac- 
tices, the United States Department of 
Agriculture declares, following a study 
of Egyptian baling methods by Wil- 
liam I. Holt, marketing specialist of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Because of irregularity in weight, 
Mr. Holt says, shipments of American 
cotton to the mills in this and foreign 
countries are often subjected to taring 
to determine the actual weight of 
coverings. In this process 10% of a 
shipment is stripped, and the covering 
is weighed. The cost of this procedure 
is an unnecessary charge upon the in- 
dustry and one which could be elimi- 
nated if the tare were uniform or if 
the covering of each bale were of 
known weight. 

Moreover, this investigator adds, the 
use of an unnecessarily heavy covering 
involves needless expense both for the 
excess material used and for freight 
charges on the added weight. Because 
of the possibility of eliminating these 
charges, and with them the expense 
and annoyance of making and collect- 
ing tare claims, he says, considerable 
interest has been manifested in im- 
proving the American bale. 

The merits of the Egyptian bale, 
says Mr. Holt, are recognized 
throughout the cotton world, as it is 
a model of uniformity in dimensions 
and in regularity of tare. The mar- 
keting of the Egyptian crop is free 
from the constant challenging and 
expensive testing for tare to which the 
American bale is continually sub- 
jected. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The eight- 
story building formerly occupied by the 
wholesale dry goods firm of McDonald 
Bros. is being remodeled by Thorpe 
Bros., realtors, for occupancy by textile 
manufacturing concerns. The building 
contains approximately 170,000 sq. ft. 
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Jute and Linen Census 


U. S. Product Including Cordage 
Drops 12% From 1925 to 1927 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 

ment of Commerce announces that ac- 


cording to data collected at the 
biennial census of manufactures 
taken in 1928, the establishments 


engaged primarily in the manufac- 
ture of cordage and twine, jute goods, 
and linen goods in 1927 reported 
products valued at $122,735,838, a 
decrease of 11.8% as compared with 
$139,121,616 for 1925, the last pre- 
ceding census year. 


The total production for 1927 is 
made up as follows: Rope, cable, 
and cordage, 228,178,623 Ibs., valued 
at $43,511,099; twine, 279,788,478 
lbs., valued at $42,869,087; fish line, 
679,405 Ibs., valued at $1,742,005; 
yarns for sale (principally jute 
yarns), 83,330,308 Ibs., valued at 
$15,707,467; linen thread, 2,619,584 
ibs., valued at $4,078,654; woven 
goods, valued at $9,863,096; other 
products and amount received for 
contract work, $4,964,430. 


In 1927 the cordage and twine 
industry was represented by 116 
establishments, the jute industry by 
23 establishments, and the linen 
industry by 18 establishments, making 
a total of 157 for the group. Of this 
total, 19 were located in New York, 
18 in Massachusetts, 18 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 14 in Connecticut, 12 in New 
Jersey, 11 in North Carolina, 6 in 
Georgia, 6 in Kentucky, and the 
remaining 53 in 20 other States. In 
1925 this group of industries was 
represented by 159 establishments. 


Summary statistics for the group 
and for the industries are given in 
Table 1, and detailed statistics of 
products for the group, in Table 2. 
The figures for 1927 are preliminary 
and subject to such correction as may 
be found necessary after further 
examination of the returns. 


Table 1.—Summary for the Group, t 
1927 and 1925 


y Industries: 


The group as a whole 1927 1925 
Number of establishments 157 159 
Wage earners (average 

for the year)’........... 22,972 24,319 
WEE v devincccbbcidecsves $21, 206,519 2,120,444 


Cost of materials, mill 
supplies, fuel, and pur- 


chased power, total*... 73,316, 832 87, 808, 516 

Materials and supplies. $71,156,087 (8) 

Fuel and power......... 2,160,745 (@) 
Value of products*....... 122,735,838 139,121,616 
Value added by manu- 

DN eo Suinoves ts csunves 49, 419, 006 51,313,109 
HOPSePOWOF cccccccccccccce 122, 587 118, 435 

Cordage and twine 

Number of establishments 116 118 
Wage earners (average for 

CRO FORE” cccccncceccccs 15,084 15, 400 


WRRMEE schcunsitieaeosvesncas 
Cost of materials, mill 
supplies, fuel, and pur- 


$13,674,081 $14,018,511 


chased power, total?... 56,105,063 66,847,504 
Materials and supplies.. $54,611,376 () 
Fuel and power........-. 1, 493, 687 (3) 





Value of products?........ 89,172,495 100,447,564 
Value added by manu- 
GE 5 cknsiasccasectes 33, 067,432 33,600, 060 
FICRREIGE so ccccsicavecss 74,924 77,563 
Jute goods 
Number of establishments 23 23 
Vage earners (average for 
ee eae 5,358 6,312 
Vages? iN ge dUEbceensnnces $4, 987, 228 $5,639, 754 
ost of materials, mill 
supplies, fuel, and pur- 
chased power, total?.. 11, 802,328 14,566,709 
Materials and supplies. 11,392,171 @) 
Fuel and power......... 410,157 (@) 
Value of products?........ 23,185,997 27,517, 467 
Value added by manu- 
SORE ce cdisikcan scan caves 11,383, 669 12, 950,758 
ROWE ceccctcccsecs 36,190 28,753 
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Linen goods 

Number of establishments 18 18 
Wage earners (average 

for the year)?.......... 2,530 2,607 
ER 2,545,210 2,462,179 
Cost of materials, mill 

supplies, fuel and pur- 

chased power, total*.... 5,409, 441 6,394, 303 
Materials and supplies. $5,152,540 @) 
Fuel and power........ 256,901 @) 
Value of products?........ 10,377,346 11,156, 585 


Value added by manu- 
facture 
Horsepower 
1 Not including salaried employes. 
2 The amount of manufacturers’ profits can not 
be calculated from the census figures, for the rea- 
son that no data are collected in regard to a 
number of items of expense, such as interest on 
investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, 

and advertising. 
3 Not reported separately. 
Value of products less cost of materials, mill 
supplies, fuel, and purchased power. 
Table 2—Products, by Kind, Quantity, and Value; 


4,967,905 4, 762, 282 
11,473 12,119 





1927 and 1925 
Per cent 
change 
Kind 1927 1925 (—) 
Aggregate value.. $122,735,838 $139,121,616 —11.8 





Rope, cable, and cordage: 
| eer 228,178,623 


227,671,849 0 
WORE ovsasecds 43,511,099 5 


9 
46,015,903 —5.4 








Manila hemp— 

















Pounds 105,614,007 101,005,553 4.6 

Value 22,607,490 21,790,943 3.7 
Henequen— 

Lbs. 12,992,345 148.8 

Value $1, 839,942 136.6 
Sisal— 

BE» avenbslentee 30,712, 494 43,094,110 —28.7 

FREED, siccecces 4,438,957 6,468,649 —31.4 
Jute— 

ls. cenwvuGnes 12, 255,999 (dapwwenee  Kbaneh 

TD kar cxects RGU -enncessoee Kascuce 
Cotton— 

Rey. aseee tres 22,930, 986 20,316,316 12.8 

We éscccawen 6,470, 757 7,317,307 —11.6 
All other— 

Lbs. 43,672,792 58,033,352 —24.7 

Value 6, 270,369 9,661,381 —35.1 

Binder twine: 
BE sndcenstbe 169,795,238 233,660,642 —27.3 
WD ski sensi 19, 456, 818 29,248,770 —33.5 


Twine, other than binder: 








Lbs. 109, 993, 240 85, 234,675 29.0 
Value 23,412, 269 21,816, 097 7.3 
Fish line: 
Silk— 
Bs, - uveonteons eee 8s kcléckeees. Seen 
SO. awks Ban w CEE Wateduscee. déuwan 
Linen— 
BA aie ed sevice TRA. ca veecevcs  seekn 
i. rer 368,797 A cuueueeda. eee 
Cotton— 
Bs Ss aKesawe cas 467, 009 
VRIOE casccee ° SR SIE cc cccceces 
Other— 
Da.. « pose 0eeve Dee « weeteeenss . epewes 
VERO csceccoce ME)  cuesaneeve tenes 
Yarns, produced for sale: 
Be. . asvtcnew aoe 88,330,308 97,025,239 —9 
VRRRO- ceccccces 15,707, 467 19,387,305 —19.0 
Linen thread: 
ERB, cecccccece 2,619,584 2,814,607 —6.9 
WE i siswe cece 4, 078, 654 4,613,798 11.6 
Woven goods: 
Linen and part linen— 
Square yards.. 10,799,979 7,846,508 37.6 
VRRED: occscesenis 3,098, 963 2,933,498 5.6 
Jute— 


Bagging for baling cotton— 
Square yards... 43,071, 951 
Value ..... 4,633, 007 
Webbing (not 
over 12 inches 


40, 871, 157 5 
4,482,499 3. 


in width)— 
Linear yards... 45,513,260 38,054,327 19.6 
Value cevccecs. 1,254,009 1,022,188 22.7 





Phila. Textile School Sponsors 


Lectures on Modern Textiles 

A course of lectures on modern tex- 
tiles is being sponsored by the Phila- 
delphia Textile School of the Penn- 

4sylvania Museum and School of In- 
dustrial Art on Wednesday evenings 
from 8 to 9. 

The subjects treated include the 
appearance and finish of modern 
cloths together with the materials en- 
tering into their manufacture—rayon 
cotton, wool, worsted and _ silk; 
fabrics used in decorative trades such 
as damasks, brocades, armures, tapes- 
tries, etc.; the comparison of hand 
and jacquard fabrics; the durability 
and style of different floor coverings; 
the relation and importance of color in 
style production and its effects under 
day and artificial lights; and chemical 
problems with relation to dyeing, 
bleaching and fastness of colors. 
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UNITED WOOL DYEING 
& FINISHING COMPANY 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 


BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL 


PASSAIC,NJ. 


STREET 


Tel. Passaic 
6660 - 6661 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 









Telephone Woonsocket 2573 


Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


WLN. MILL SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSIST- 
ANT. Position wanted by man 41 yrs. of age, 


American, married Worked on_ velours, broad- 
cloths, flannels, meltons, chinchilla, suitings, etc 
Familiar with all makes machinery. Good recom 


mendations. 
oO. B. 1342, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 7 


SUPT. OR ASST. SUPT. IN COTTON MILL, 
PRODUCTION OR EFFICIENCY MAN Position 
wanted by man 32 yrs. of age, English, married 
Worked on cotton, woolen, rayon, silk and _ twines. 
Familiar with all makes machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 

0. B. 1364, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER CARDING IN WLN. MILL. Position 
wanted by man 42 yrs. of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of woolen mixtures, cotton and 
silk mixtures. Familiar with all makes of cards 





First class recommendations. 
0. B. 103, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


Enterprise Garnetting Company 


Custom Picking and Garnetting 
Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Our work fully guaranteed. 


Established 1918 





Weaving Plant wants to make work- 
ing agreement with spinner of 
coarse numbers, about 3000 pounds 


weekly. 
Address Adv. 683, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 


OVERSEER DYEING IN WOOLEN MILL OR JOB 
DYE HOUSE. Position wanted by man 48 yrs. of 
age, German, ssingle. Worked on woolen and 
worsted pieces, ladies and men’s wear, yarns, raw 
stock, art. silk, etc. Familiar with all makes dye- 
ing machines. Good references. 

O. B. 129, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT HOSIERY MILL. Position 
wanted by man 32 yrs. of age, American, married. 
Worked on silk, cotton and wool hosiery. Familiar 
with all makes hosiery machines. A No. 1 references. 

O. B. 147, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


BOSS DYER OR ASSISTNAT. Position wanted 
by man 36 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked 
on felt hats, hemps, straw, etc. Good recommenda- 
tions, 

0. B. 505, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SECOND HAND IN WOOLEN CARD ROOM. 
Position wanted by man 23 yrs. of age, American, 
single. Worked on all kinds of woolen goods. 
Familiar with all makes woolen cards and tape 
condensers. First class recommendations 

O. B. 188, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


Business Opportunities 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Business Opportunities 


LIQUIDATION SALES 


of 


Manufacturing Property 


»» PUBLIC AUCTION 
G. L. @ H. J. GROSS, INC. 


Established 1888 


Auctioneers 


170 Westminster St. 


Providence, R. I. 


SURPLUS YARNS 


We purchase 
and small lots 
ana quantity 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE 


Morrisville, Pa. 


yarns of all kinds. 


Large 
Send samples, 


state price 


CXD.. 


MILL MAKING TWEEDS 
TURES AND ALLIED 
DESIROUS OF HI 
MILL FOR THI 
SOLIDATION 


Addre s Adv. 700, Textile W 
le 36th St 


RAYON MIX 
FABRICS, 1S 
ARING FROM SMALI 
PURPOSE OF CON 


orld, 
» New York 


=| 


Interested in large Job lots of Jute 


yarn. Single and 2 ply. Sizes No. 


12 and No. 14. 


Address Adv. 
Tenth 


347, Textile 
36th St., 


World, 


Ave. at New York. 


Manufacturing Chemist 
Oils Specialties and for the 
Textile trade, would consider con- 
solidating with someone in kindred 
line or consider selling business and 
plant 
Address 
Tenth 


Sulphonated 
Soaps 


Adv. 


Ave. at 


704, Textile World, 
36th St., New York. 


Men Wanted 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted for large rayon plant in 


South fully qualified divisional super- 
intendents for different departments of the process. 


By 


preference 


mechanical engineers with experience in handling large labor forces 


and having filled before re sponsible positions for sub 


facturing concerns. P revious 


absolutely essential. 


previous experience, age, 


Adv. 702 


Tenth Ave. at 


WANTED 


A good Overseer of Weav- 
ing on Jacquard Plushes. 
Would consider a practical 
loom fixer for the position. 
In replying state past expe- 
rience and where employed. 
This will be kept. strictly 
confidential. 


ADDRESS 913, 


NEW INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST BLDG., 


Providence, R. 1. 


WANTED 


Colorist in Dyehouse Lab- 
oratory located in Maryland, 
young man of good training; 
experience not essential. Re- 
plies, giving full particulars, 
training, experience and 
salary required should be ad 
dressed to 


age, 


\ 


experience in 


Textile 
36th 


stantial manu- 


rayon manufacture not 


Letters stating full particulars about education, 
salary expected, photo, etc., 


Addressed to 
World, 
St.. New York 


COTTON YARN 
SALESMAN 


Wanted for Pennsylvania 
and adjacent markets by es- 
tablished mill selling direct 
to trade. Prefer young man 
who can furnish good refer- 
ences. 


Address Adv. 
Tenth Ave. 


682, Textile 
at 36th St., 


World, 
New York. 


Superintendent 


Shoddy Mill 


Wanted 


superintendent by a 


Thoroughly experienced 
well estab- 
full details as 
held 


lished firm Give 
all replies will be 


confidential 


strictly 


* 
Obituary 
LL 
Samuel S. Widger 

Samuel S. Widger, senior member of 
the dry goods commission firm of Catlin 
& Co., Boston, Mass., and a director of 
the Lawton Spinning Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., the American Spinning Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., and the Florence Mills, Forest 
City, S. C., died at the Hotel Beacons- 
field, Brookline, Mass., last Sunday fol- 
lowing a protracted sickness. He was 
born in Marblehead, Mass., Feb. 15, 1859 
and started his business career with 
Sampson-Hall Co., dry goods commission 
merchants of Boston, which concern later 
became O. H. Sampson & Co., one of the 
pioneers in handling southern cotton mill 
accounts. Mr. Widger was admitted to a 
partnership interest in this firm and for 
many years had been senior partner of 
Catlin & Co., its successor. He was a 
member of the Boston Athletic Club, 
the Algonquin Club and the Ark- 
wright Club of Boston, the Brae Burn 
Country Club of Newton, Mass., and 
had been for many years a member of 
the standing committee of the Second 
Church of Boston. He 
his widow, a daughter, 
a son, Thurlow S. 


is surviv ed by 
Eleanor, and 


John Lloyd Coates 

John Lloyd Coates, formerly 
the wool firm of Coates Bros., Phila- 
delphia, died at his home in Ardmore, 
Pa., Dec. 9 at the age of 50 years. Mr. 
Coates had not been active in the busi- 
1923 when he was forced to 
retire from active control because of ill- 
He did not regain his health and 
the business was then continued under the 
direction of his father until last year 
when it was succeeded by the firm of 
Hughes & Co., Inc., now located at 127 
Market St. Mr. Coates became a mem- 
ber of Coates Bros., in 1903 and remained 
in active control from that time until 
1923. During this period, he was forced 
to remain at home for several months be- 
cause of sickness. He was a member of 
the Princeton Club, having graduated 
from Princeton with the class of 1901. 
Mr. Coates was also a member of the 
Merion Cricket and the Rittenhouse 
Clubs. He is survived by his wife, one 
son, his father and mother and two sis- 
ters. His father, William M. Coates, 
is the sole surviving member of this old 
wool house which started business more 
than 83 years ago. Mr. Coates, Sr., is 
more than 80 years old and is a son of 
the founder of the firm which was started 
by his father and uncle, continuing under 
the direction of the three generations of 
the same family during the entire period. 
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Earle Belue 

Earle Belue, clerk in charge 
payroll of the Drayton mills, 
burg, S. C., was fatally shot by a holdup 
man who unsuccessfully attempted to 
secure the $10,000 weekly payroll of the 
mill which was in Belue’s custody, 
was traveling in an 
of the 
mills—a 


of the 
Spartan- 


as he 
automobile from one 
Spartanburg banks to Drayton 
distance of 


two miles. 


William D. Mann 

Iiam D. Mann, president 

of W. D. Mz inn & Co., 
Mass., died the 

Dec. 13, following an ope 
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Men Wanted 


WANTED 


Experienced finisher for 
South American mill manu- 
facturing unbleach ed, 
bleached, piece dyed and 
yarn dyed cottons. State in 
strictest confidence, age, ex- 
perience, salary and if mar- 
ried. Address replies to 


Adv. 
Tenth Ave. 


698, Textile World, 
at 36th St., New York. 


DYER 


Experienced in dyeing and stripping 
rags, waste, etc., apply stating ap- 
proximate salary, and furnishing ref- 
erence and full particulars. 


Address Adv. 708, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 


Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
ef mill wors may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER DRESSING. Position wanted by man 
55 years of age, American. Worked on all kinds of 
woolens and worsteds. Familiar with all makes dress- 
ing machines Good references. 

Oo. B. 920, Textile World, 


Boston, Mass. 





POSITION IN TEXTILE LINE, PREFERABLY 
KNITTING, DYEING OR RAYON LINES. Position 
wanted by young man 23 yrs. of age, American, sin- 
gle. Worked on siik, cotton and rayon. Familiar 
with dyeing and finishing machinery and circular 
latch needle knitting machines. A No. 1 references. 

O. B. 926, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





WORSTED DE SIGNE Kk. Position wanted by man 
25 yrs. of age, American, single. Worked_on_ all 
classes and grades of worsted men’s wears. Familiar 
with Draper, C&K looms. Good recommendations. 

B. 947, Textile World, Boston, Mass 

OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING. 
by man 48 yrs. of age, American, 
on all classes of woolen goods. 
& Furber cards 

0. B. 956, 


Position wanted 
married. Worked 
Familiar with Davis 
First class recommendations. 
Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

SECOND DYE HOUSE. Position 
wanted by man 26 yrs. of age, American, single. 
Worked on all kinds of woolens and worsteds. Fa- 
miliar with finishing and dyeing machinery. Good 
recommendations 

Oo. B. 986, Textile World, 

ASST. MGR. OR su PT. OR FOREMAN UNIVER- 
SAL WINDERS. Position wanted by man 30 yrs. of 
age, American, married. Worked on all kinds of 
silk, rayon, cotton and glazed yarns. Familiar with 
Universal winding Foster coners and tubers and 
Easton & Burnham skein winders. A No. 1 recom- 


mendations. 
World, Boston, Mass. 


HAND IN 


Boston, Mass. 


oO. B. 1006, Textile 
OVERSEER 
SECOND 
PERCHER. 
Scotch, 
woolens, 
with all 
references. 
oO. B. 


WLN. OR WST. FINISHING OR 
HAND, BOSS MENDER OR BOSS 
Position wanted by man 45 yrs. of age, 
married. Worked on serges, worsteds and 
napped and face finish goods. Familiar 
makes finishing machinery. First class 
1095, Textile 


World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPT. Position 
of age, American, married. 
chambrays, ducks, all plain 
with H&B, Woonsocket, Whitin, 
Stafford machines. Good refer- 


wanted by 
Worked ™m 
weavers. 
Draper, 
ences. 

oO B 


man 50 yrs. 
sheetings, 

Familiar 
C&K and 


1198, Textile World, 
WOOLEN OR WORSTED SUPERINTENDENT. 
Position wanted by man 30 yrs, of age, Canadian, 
married Worked on fancy and piece dye worsteds, 
overcoatings, broadcloths, velours, bolivias, tweeds, 
mohair, plush, ete Good recommendations. 
Oo. B. 1211, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER COTTON WE AVING OR SECOND 
HAND IN LARGE MILL Position wanted by man 
1) yrs. of age, American, married. Worked on cot- 
ton, rayon and silk mixed goods Familiar with 
Draper, C&K and Stafford looms. Good references. 
O. B. 1228, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
SUPT. KNITTING MILL OR 
FIXER Position wanted by 
American, married. W ed on 
and men’s underwear 
akes sewing machines First 
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Let us see what users of 
Butterworth Klauder- 
Weldon Hosiery Dyeing 
Machines say.... 


Three of the five Butterworth Kluuder-W elon 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines installed in the plant 
of the Merit Dyeing Co., Inc., of Philadelphia. 


HE Merit Dyeing Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, uses five Butter- 

worth Klauder-Weldon Hosiery Dyeing Machines and what 
do they say? “We are more than satisfied with the even dyeing 
and the efficient way the machines handle the finest chiffon 
goods without damage.” There’s no mistaking that, is there? 
And in the last paragraph they say, first, that they made a 
thorough investigation and decided that the Butterworth 
Klauder-Weldon Machines were best adapted for the high- 
class dyeing they do. 


And the Colonial Knitting Mills, Inc., also in Philadelphia, 


Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Division 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


EstaBuisHeD 1820 


BETHAYRES, PA. 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING 
Providence, R. I. 
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Butterworth Klauder-Weldon Hosiery 
Dyeing Machines in the plant of the 
Colonial Knitting Mills, Inc. 


say that after a test of other makes of hosiery dyers, they 
selected Butterworth Klauder-Weldon Hosiery Dyers for their 
fine chiffon hosiery. Look at the concluding paragraph of their 
letter: “ The results are entirely satisfactory and could highly 
recommend them to the trade.” 


Let us tell you more about these machines about which users 
are so enthusiastic. We'll send our folder and also a few 
expressions from other users, every one a booster for 
Butterworth Klauder-Weldon Machines. They are monel 
metal throughout. 


In Canada: 
W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 


Hamilton, Ontario 


Southern Office: JOHNSTON BUILDING, Charlotte, N.C. 
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BETTER MAGAZINES 
Through Coordinated Publishing Facilities 


ITHIN the last half-year the facilities of three 
important publishing houses serving business 


and industry have been brought together. 
The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, the A. W. 
Shaw Company, and the TEXTILE WORLD organiza- 
tions are now under one general direction. There are 
in the group 24 magazines, covering business broadly, 
giving an intensive service in 10 fundamental in- 
dustries, and published at such widely distant points 
as New York, Chicago, San Francisco and London. 


The spirit animating this coordination of related 
publishing activities is a response to the increasingly 
severe and exacting demands upon business pub- 
lishers. It springs from a recognition not only of the 
desire but also of the necessity for broadening and 
strengthening the service of the publications to their 
respective fields. It is in harmony with the spirit of 
progress and growth so characteristic of industry and 
business in this country. It is broader than the mere 
desire to be in step with business tendencies. The 
business press, if it is not to lag in the leadership it has 
attained in the past two decades, cannot rest on its 
record of performance. It must keep a step in ad- 
vance, must have the forward look. 


The direct effect will be to expand the gathering 
and dissemination of significant news, to insure the 
recording of all important developments, to provide 


authoritative interpretation of events, and _ to 
strengthen the activities of each publication through 
internal coordination and cooperation. Publishing 
facilities for the group as a whole will be enhanced 
beyond those which any single paper or lesser group 
might enjoy, and these advantages will find expression 


in better publishing media for the service of American 
business and industry. 


Advantages of Coordination 


Does it require publishing experience to see the 
value of coordinating publishing facilities? The co- 
ordinated organization can throw a drag-net over the 
industrial, engineering and business world; it has the 
personnel and the facilities for covering all new 
events, ideas and developments. Today, on the 
McGraw-Hill publications there are 128 editors spe- 
cializing in interpretative, creative, technical, com- 
mercial and research writing or investigation. Each 
paper has its own independent staff and is served, in 
turn, by an effective news-collecting agency, which 
has the needs of every staff in mind and which knows 
the interests of the readers of each publication. At 
the same time each individual publishing staff natur- 
ally stimulates and supplements the others through 
exchange of information from different fields of 
business and industry. 


Thus the collection of data on new developments is 
broader and its interpretation more authoritative. 
The leadership of the papers along the avenues of 
sound progress is surer and more aggressive. 


This has been our experience with the entry of 
every new paper into our group. Heretofore, our 
publications have been devoted to the basic engineer- 
ing industries and to specialized fields of merchandis- 
ing. They cover industrial management and the 
electrical, power, metal-working, textile, bus, electric 
railway, construction, mining, radio, chemical and 
food industries. Most of them are built on the five 
fundamental engineering professions. 


Just now we expect a particularly great stimulus 
within the organization from our association with 
The Magazine of Business. For all the other 
McGraw-Hill publications The Magazine of 
Business now forms a capstone. 


It is in truth a magazine of American business, for 
it serves the policy-forming executives in all branches 
—in trade, industry and finance, and in all of the 
servicing branches, such as transportation, communi- 
cation, power, insurance and warehousing. It goes 
to many men who already read McGraw-Hill and 
other industrial papers. It in no sense replaces them. 
It talks to specialists, not as the industrial paper does, 
in terms of their specialties, but in the broader terms 
of those factors which affect all business from with- 
out. It will, therefore, bring to each McGraw-Hill 
publishing staff a broader sounding of the whole 
stream of business. At the same time The Magazine 
of Business will draw upon all of these editors for an 
intimate understanding of the flow of business, as 
these 128 trained observers see it from day to day in 
their visits and correspondence with thousands of busi- 
ness men, engineers and industrialists in specific 
industries. The help of these editors will be all the 
more valuable because of their intimate contact with 
science and engineering which are the bases on which 
modern industry and business are built. 


A Great Responsibility 


It is in these ways that, through improved editorial 
service, the public benefits from the coordination of 
publishing facilities. There are returns to the public, 
too, through coordinated advertising and circulation 
activities; through economies in production, in pur- 
chasing, in administration. All of these enable more 
money to be spent on the primary service—that of 
building a better editorial service for the reader. 


We are fully conscious that our magazines are an 
important and direct avenue to the minds of America’s 
business men, her industrialists, and her engineers. 
Apart from any wish of publisher or reader, such an 
avenue is bound to create business and industrial 
opinion and, therefore, affects American business, and, 
indirectly, the whole American public. Ours is a 
responsibility of which we are keenly aware. We pro- 
pose conscientiously to discharge it in the interests 
of business and the public. 


James H. McGraw 
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Modern Methods 
Require Modern Machinery 





The Singer illustrated represents the latest 
development in equipment to produce a thor- 
oughly singed fabric at high speed. 


WE MANUFACTURE MACHINERY FOR 
Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing 
Textile Fabrics and Cotton Warps 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Works New York Office 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 30 Church St. 
Southern Representative: H. G. MAYER, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Penn Worstep ComPANy 
MANUFACTURERS 
SILKS, SILK RESISTS AND FANCY TWISTS 
WN. E COR. YORK AND JASPER STS 
PHILADELPHIA. PA yorch 23rd, 1928. 

The International Nickel Co., 

67 Wall Street, 

New York City, B. Y. 


Gent lemen:- 


We have found that laboratory equipment 
most difficult to keep clean was tne skein dyeing 


MONEL METAL Table. Ma tried Sood’ and found it very uneaties 


it proved no better. 
solves the We have @ drained mone] table made by the 
ABC Welding Company, 3831 Frankford Ave , Phila. 
Thies solved the problem. We can now keep tais part 
laboratory of tne laboratory very neat witao a minimum of cleaning. 
Our new dye nouse, now under construction 
bl bl is being equiped entirely with monel kettles. 
table probiem Siaiahhe Wika. 


PENN WORSTED COMPAN 


UL 


nny 


(LUI 


White this letter emphasizes the fact that Monel Metal makes excel- 
lent laboratory table tops, the significant part of the letter is the last para- 
graph. Monel Metal’s use for dye kettles is so well established that dyers 
almost invariably specify its use for replacements and new installations. 


Laboratory of Penn Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., showing Monel Metal covered laboratory skein dyeing tabie 
with Monel Metal sink. Monel Metal work shown above performed by A. B. C. WELDING CO. of Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND FOR “LIST B” OF MONEL METAL & NICKEL LITERATURE 


rolled Nickel-Copper alloy of high Nickel content. It is mined, smelted, refined, rolled 
rnational Nickel Company. The name ‘‘Monel Metal’’ is a registered trade mark. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (INC.) 


—— See Also—— 
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Slashing Direct From Cone Creels 


ADVANTAGES: Elimination of Slasher and Warper Waste. 
Elimination of Section Beam Warpers. 


Securing uniform tension of yarn on Loom Beam. 
Increased production of looms. 


Improved quality of fabric. 
For further particulars, prices, etc., write or wire. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Company 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Builders of: Standard and High Speed Warpers — Warp Beaming Machinery — Warp Dyeing and 
Sizing Machinery — Warp Handling Equipment — Piece Dyeing Equipment — Cloth Room 
Machinery. 





Me 
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a N No guess- work 
i about this 
BI lubricating 


eS system! 


Just a glance at the oil stand-pipe for the lower 
bearing and the large grease cup for the upper 
bearing on the Humatic Hydro Extractor and your 
maintenance man or boss dyer will know whethe: 
lubrication of the machine is up to standard. No 
guess-work—no taking it for granted. All movable 
parts are correctly lubricated by the Humatic’s sim 

plified system. . 

Automatic timing and stopping 


large capacity 
complete safety 


and scores of other features ex 
plain why the Humatic is slightly higher in price 
and why over 1000 satisfied users are finding it the 
cheapest extractor in the long run. We will be glad 
to show you what the Humatic will do in your dye 
ing, bleaching and finishing plant. Write. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
COMPANY 

Specialty Department D —— See clso 

Cincinnati, Ohio CATALOG 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


THE 








EXTRACTOR 
“Its worth the difference” 














Results 


Guaranteed! 


With the Tycos 


System of Slasher Control 





If you install the Tycos System of 
Slasher Control under the supervi- 
sion of our engineers, the Taylor 
Instrument Companies will guar- 
antee you a decrease in your warp 
loom stoppages. 


* * * K * * 


Write today for further informa- 
tion. The sooner the System is 
installed, the quicker it starts sav- 
ing you money. 


—— See cllse—— . 
cmsutaro tam  — Jaylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER,N.Y..U S$ A. 





CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT @ MASON, LTD., LONDON 


YCOS ‘roi System 


FOR GUARANTEED RESULTS 
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‘Do your stockholders 
know of these 
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7 KNOW —your auditor knows, the 
plant superintendent, the general man- 
ager, the purchasing agent, everyone knows, 
probably from foreman to president — but 
do your stockholders know that your 
Lestershire Fibre Head Spools represent 
PROFIT—rather than expense? 





The custom of charging spools to expense 
on the companies’ books started when 
spools were an expense. They wore out 
before the year ended. Today mills equip 
with Lestershires, which last ... sometimes 
longer than the machines on which they run. 


Lestershire spools are equipment to be listed 
with looms, spinners, etc., on inventory as 
part of the plant ASSETS. They have a money 
value to better your statement every year. 


Do you charge off spools to expense or do 
you equip with ASSETS? 








Box 3 Southerr. Office: 
Johnson City 519 Johnston Building 
New York Charlotte. N. C. 
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BEFORE 


—and the plant wasn’t 
shut down, even for an 
hour. 


Fog is not only a nuisance; it is an expense 
— an unnecessary expense — for with Wing 
Fog Eliminators you can get rid of it. (The 
photographs above show a dye house before 
and after Wing Fog Eliminators were set to 
work — ninety seconds after!) 


Notice how simple the installation is — there 
are no bulky ducts overhead — no floor space 
taken up— just a simple scientifically effi- 
cient installation. 


Here is something it will pay you to know 
about — and we'll be glad to tell you. Write 
today. 


L. J. WING MFG. COMPANY 
New York City 


I 


FOG ELIMINATOR S 


160 West I4th Street ‘ , 


December 29, 192% 


The 


RAYON YEAR Book 
1928-9 


Now on sale 


Table of Contents 


Domestic Rayon Output Gains and Promises More 
Growth. 

Fundamentals of Rayon’s Structure and Proper Use. 

Staple Fiber and “Art”. Wool Expand in British Trade. 

International Rayon Cartel: Possible Effects on Trade. 

Gain in Acetate Process and Its Effect on Viscose. 

Rayon Fabrics on Tricot and Milanese Machines. 

Rayon and Cotton in Narrow Woven Fabrics and Braids. 

Dyeing Fast and Uniform Shades. 

Effective Use of Rayon in Designing Knit Goods. 

A Year’s Progress in Rayon Production. 

Simplifying the Solution of Rayon Calculations. 

Indentifying Rayons as to Group, Type and Maker. 

Dyeing and Finishing Knit Goods. 

Rayon-Pile Transparent Velvet. 

Modern Trends in Processing Cotton-Rayon Woven 
Fabrics. 

Science Offers Weapons for Attack on Rayon Research. 

Great Future for Staple Fiber in New Products. 

Dyeing, Delustering and Related Rayon Processes. 

Further Rayon Growth Inevitable. 

Dyes for Viscose Rayon, Use of Even-Dyeing Colors. 

Suggestions for Converters Supplying Special Yarns. 

Better Sizing of Rayon Warps with New Methods. 

Progress in Manufacture of Knitted Rayon Products. 

Silk, Rayon and Humidity. 

Effect of Filaments and Moisture Regain on Plating. 

Prevention of Fabric Defects in Knitting Rayon. 

Irregularity Found in Behavior of Wet Rayon. 

Melting and Scorching Points of Rayon. 

Formulas for Oiling, Sizing and Finishing Rayon. 

“Dont’s” in Handling Rayon. 

Rayon Tests, Tables and Miscellaneous Data. 

Rayon Yarn Sizes and Equivalent Counts of Other Yarns. 

Example of Efficient Handling. 

Directory of Rayon Yarn Producers. 


The price is $1 while they last and 
our suggestion is that you act pronto! 


Address 
Textile World 
TENTH AVE. AT 36TH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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cience is more certain 





than \nstinct or Chance 


=... the wood in C & K Jacquards—in the cylinders, 
comber-boards and needle-plates—is scientifically seasoned. 
Repeated tests disclosed the best way wood should be 
conditioned to insure maximum service and prevent defects 
found in wood not properly cured. 


In our Wood Laboratory, instruments in charge of C & K 
technicians accurately control the temperature and moisture 
within the kilns. There the wood is stacked to permit the 
regulated air to come in contact with every individual 
board and assure proper conditioning. 


Scientific knowledge through incessant research and experi- 
ment, combined with exact engineering control goes into 
every part of a C & K product. Our name is a guarantee 
of maximum value for every dollar invested. 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
———CATALOG="— 
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WeE supply 
complete jacquard equipment 
for new looms or for looms 
We buiid 
harnesses, develop designs, 
cut cards and furnish mail 
eyes, lingoes, heddles, twine 


now in your mill. 


and blank cards. 


We supply supporting 
mechanism for jacquards or 
will gladly give engineerin; 
advice on the best method t 
support them in your mill. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. 





PATERSON, N.J. 
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ACE Hard Rubber Equipment DYE MACHINE CONTROL 
for the. rayon. industry 


In the plant of G. W. Alexander Co., Reading, Pa., American 

Temperature Controllers and Dial Thermometers automatically con- 

trolling the temperature of fur hat dye machines made by Berks 
Mfg. Co., Reading, Pa. 


For close control of Dye Machine 
Temperatures, you can rely upon the 
American Precision Temperature 
Controller. With favorable condi- 
tions, regulation within 1° F. will be 
maintained constantly. It is simple 
to install—self-operated—positive in 
action—rugged in construction—and 
low in cost. 


Write for folder R-38 


For indicating Dye Machine Tempera- 
tures, you want an instrument which 
is accurate and easy to read. The 
American Dial Thermometer is both. 
It is mercury-actuated. The 6” dial 
is just as easily read as a clock. It is 
made of steel throughout and is prac- 
tically indestructible. Accuracy is 
guaranteed to within 1% of the 
range. 


—— See cdiso 


Write for catalog G-38 COM 


AMERICAN 


Spinnerette Holders Dipper; Pale INSTRUMENTS 


etc. ACE Rubber covered Finishing Rods; Plates; 
Rolls. Also special moulded articles. SINCE 1851 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY CONSOLIDATED ASHCROFT HANCOCK CO. INC. 
11. MERCER STREET en LAH NM Vdd dea slut lsid CMM Uy (ty 


— See Also —— 
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In the Land. 
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SHEVILLE, in “The Land of the Sky” has _ to allied rayon producers of finished goods at the 


become famous in many respects yet it very doors of this new source of raw material, 
remained for the engineers of the American an abundance of the best labor of both sexes 
Enka Company to prove its industrial advan- superior transportation facilities, close by poten- 


tages long known to those who have lived and _ tial markets, unlimited supply of low cost power 
worked in this favored region. year ‘round climate and the economic advantages 


of a non-congested community w hich welcomes 
Selected out of more than 50 locations carefully 


investigated, as possessing the most oustanding \cheville. in “The Land of the Sky” ; 
factors influencing the successful operation of ‘6YS 9 et inden eee 
olat wil he une-el he world’s lareut rayon | *™ the western part of the territory served by 
l: ; . : Ti siae the Carolina Power & Light Company. This 
plants, Asheville is now prominent in the ate OP ; 
thoughts of those who contemplate pe lieietice company maintains an Industrial Bureau which 
of present factory units or the establishment of is at the service of manufacturers who are seeking 
branch plants P : desirable locations for industrial plants. Inquiries 

addressed to this Bureau will be treated in 
A most obvious and decisive opportunity is open _ confidence. 


Carolina Power & Light Company 


INDUSTRIAL 
BUREAU 


new industry with enthusiasm. 


RALEIGH 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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Lupton Looping Machine Tables 


New Features 


New economy of aisle room. No 
out-swinging doors to take up 
space. 


. : . Record and Conti- 
Finished work and ravelling bins Record Looping Machines 


; are used on tables 9 ft. 84 in. 
easily accessible for collection _ long, 34 in. high, 13% in. front to back or 
4 a 9 ft. 8% in. long, 30 in. ~ aoe 18 in. front to 
new ric ack, asdesired. Hepworth, green and black models, Beattie 
and in view of supery ISOFS. Nonpareil, right and left hand drives, Steady Dial and Sotco Looping 
Machines are used on tables 9ft. 84% in. long, 38in. high and 13% in. front 
A to back - tables are fitted with shaftings and eek Bearing poate po 
ah a - . : y pulleys and couplings are supplied by purchaser. Tables can be arranged to 
I op of smooth furniture steel. No accommodate any make Looping machine. Tables arranged for Steady Dial 
and Sotco carried in stock. 

exposed edges nor rough spots 


hin caitalia amnae HE Lupton Looping Machine Table shown here is the only all-steel com- 
partment table on the market. Always efficient, it has this year been improved 

Two-tone color combination. to set a new standard of high performance. 

Top in cream, balance in velvet- 


With Lupton Tables, no work comes in contact with the floor, oily machinery or 
green enamel, baked-on. 


splinters. Operators are protected from moving machinery and are made more 
efficient because required movements are short and natural. This results in fewer 


Ravellings compartments help to : f 
5 F seconds and increased production. 


keep mill cleaner and reduce fire 
hazard. Send for Catalogue T. E. 881 showing the complete Lupton line of steel equipment. 


| Wood ‘Tanks 
Of All Kinds 


Made in all sizes and shapes 
in our modern tank factory. 
Submit your tank problems to 


our engineering department. 


Specializing in Cypress and Redwood 


e A.T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


y 
4 
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| a and ae puee = P - P 
t thwestel weive Million Feopie 
Te Billion Dollar Market + « os - opportunities to 
facturers in 
fn ee € a 
18 major lines 
[pA LAS brought’ industrial engineers 
to her city . . . they worked, they 
studied, compared conditions, resources 
and trends in Dallas and the great South- é [ e 
est, d ted ... th ph i 
a Pts ite ee ahs Including your Ine 
for industry than in this territory! The 
engineers declared that uncommon op- 
portunities exist here for new manufac- 
turers—18 classifications of industry are 


ready here for immediate expansion! 
Your industry—as one of these 18— is 


ae 
e 


Glass Bottles and Jars 
Pottery and Porcelain Ware 


N 


3. Canning and Preserving 
presented with an _ exceptional opportu- 
nity. Your investment in manufacturing 4. Boots and Shoes 
facilities to serve this great Southwest 
Empire will show a greater return, and >. Leather Goods 
have a certain factor of safety, unsur- 6. Men’s Clothing 
passed by any other geographic division. ° 
Check the reports below that you wish 7. Women’s Clothing 
to receive. No. 4 is essential—we have > 8. Cotton Goods 
> 9. Knit Goods 
f > 10. Dyeing and Finishing , 
a > 11. Cotton Small Wares 
Dallas | ° 
ie 1 ze | 12. Furniture 
Any one or fous 


<a\eo" | 13. Wood Work 
} 14. Paints and Varnishes 
15. Soap and Perfume 


all of these 
special re- 
ports free to 


16. Drugs, Cosmetics, etc. 
executives 


17. Agricultural Implements 
18. Gas and Oil Stoves 





Industrial Dallas, Inc., * : 

1319 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Dallas. \ Oo 
Please send the reports checked below to: 

SN citinicicintihatininiictietinniiantiiiaiiwesnnen Title 








Company 








Addr 
[1] 1. Market Map of the Southwest []4. Dallas—Distribution Center 
[] 2. The Southwest—Six Billion 4. Industrial Survey of Dallas 

Dollar Market [1] 5. Dallas as a City in Which to Live 






] 6. The Growth of Dallas 
[] 7. Texas Corporation Laws 
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W here’s a Better Place for a Silk or 
Knitting Mill Than inthe W orld’sRayonCenter?r 


Manufacturers of cotton goods have enjoyed 
special advantages when located close to where the 
cotton is vrown 
So, too, knitting and silk mills may profit by erect 
plants in the heart of the rayon industry-——and 
of that industry today is Richmond, Va. 
expansion in the manufacture of chemical 
taking place here and in neighboring cities. 
Virginia is in the forefront in rayon production. 
No other state has four rayon manufacturing plants. 
(Rayon in two forms is manufactured in the James 
River Basin.) Every kind of rayon is available in 


heart 


fibres 1s 


this section 


\ silk or knitting mill located in Richmond buys 
its ravon with no freight charges to pay. It makes it 
into a product then ships it to New 
York by boat. Only one freight charge to pay, and 
that a very low water-rate. Goods made in Rich- 
he delivered to New York in thirty-six 


c.f ’ 
Mmusned 


mond can 
hours 
Where else in the entire textile field can one find 


raw materials, water transportation and ideal labor 
conditions right at the plant’s doors? 


RICHMOND 


Here is an abundant supply of contented labor, 
both male and female, to meet the demands of both 
knitting and silk mills. The average year around 
temperature of Richmond is 58.3 degrees, an ideal 
climate for industrial activities. No ice. No severe 
storms. No‘hing to interrupt the flow of materials 
to and from the plant. Records over a period of 
years show that the year round production of work- 
ers here is greater than in cities north or south. 
\nd there is ample labor reserve. 

Living costs are low—almost the lowest of any 
city of its class in the country. Taxes on buildings, 
capital and machinery are all low, and kept low so 
that new industries will locate here. One manu- 
facturer saves $60,000 a year on taxes by locating 
his plant in this district. 

We will be glad to lay before you the plain 
unvarnished facts about what Richmond has to 
offer, and you may be sure your inquiry will be 
treated as strictly confidential. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 


RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Box 106, Richmond, Va. 


VIRGINIA 


“AS FAR SOUTH AS YOU NEED COME FOR LABOR AND SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTION; AS FAR SOUTH 
\S YOU CAN COME FOR QUICK TRANSPORTATION NORTH BY RAIL AND WATER” 


The drone of the air plane 


the dirigible—are 


familiar sounds in Richmond. For here, accord- 


ing to many fliers, is one of the best air-ports of 
today. The birdman looks down on roof-tops 
where giant arrows point the way to the landing 


field with its long runways, shops and crews of 


busy mechanics. Richmond is on the main line 
of air travel. 
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W olmanized 
Roof Planks 












They’ll see you 
through 1950 


Write us about your 
roof decay problems. We 
can help you. 


American Wolmanized 
Lumber Company 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
RESISTS DECAY 





